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THE CAMPAIGN OF 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA 

VOLUME THREE 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE SIEGE AND THE CAPITULATION OF SANTIAGO 
DE CUBA, AND THE REEMBARKATION OF THE 
FIFTH CORPS ^ 

A t lo o’clock A.M. on July 3 General Shafter 
sent into the Spanish lines under a flag of 
truce the following demand for surrender: 

Headquarters U. S. Forces, 

Near San Juan River, Cuba, 

July 3, 1898, 8.30 A. M. 

To THE Commanding General of the Spanish Forces, 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Sir, — I shall be obliged, unless you surrender, to 
shell Santiago de Cuba. Please inform the citizens of 
foreign countries, and all women and children, that they 
should leave the city before ten o*clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
William R. Shafter, 

Major-General U. S. F. 

1 See Map 12. 
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The following reply was received at 6.30 P.M. that 
same day : 

Santiago de Cuba, July 3, 1898. 3 p.m. 
His Excellency the General Commanding the Forces of 
THE United States near San Juan River. 

Sir, — I have the honour to reply to your communica- 
tion of to-day, written at 8.30 a.m. and received at i p. m., 
demanding the surrender of the city or, in the contrary 
case, announcing to me that you will bombard this city, 
and that I advise the foreigners, women, and children, that 
they must leave the city before ten to-morrow morning. 

It is my duty to say to you that this city will not sur- 
render, and that I will inform the foreign consuls and 
inhabitants of your message. 

Very respectfully, 

Jos£ Toral, 

Cominander4n~chief of the Fourth Army Corps. 

When the purpose of bombarding the city was 
made known in Santiago, the British, Portuguese, 
Chinese, and Norwegian consuls came into the 
American lines and asked that the non-combatants 
might occupy the town of El Caney and be sup- 
plied with provisions, and begged that the bom- 
bardment be delayed until ten o'clock on the 
morning of the 5th, as there were about fifteen or 
twenty thousand people who wished to leave the 
city. Out of deference to the expressed wish of 
the consuls. General Shafter consented to delay 
the bombardment until noon of the Sth, and so 
informed General Toral. 
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The problem of feeding and sheltering so large 
a number of people was a very perplexing one. 
El Caney, where the bulk of the refugees wished 
to go, was twelve miles from the base of supplies 
at Siboney and contained only a few houses, and 
as the roads were already in an almost impassable 
condition, it was very difficult to bring forward 
even the necessary supplies for the army. 

General Shafter represented these facts to the 
authorities at Washington, and as he had some 
doubt whether, under the circumstances, the .ex- 
treme measures he had threatened were justifiable, 
he submitted the matter for the consideration of 
the President, and suggested that perhaps it might 
be better to lay close siege to the place and starve 
out the garrison, and let the non-combatants come 
out when forced to do so by hunger. 

This correspondence occurred before positive 
news of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet reached 
the American lines. When that fact was confirmed, 
General Shafter again demanded the surrender of 
the Spanish forces : 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 

Camp near San Juan River, Cuba, 
July 4, 1898. 

The Commanding General Spanish Forces, 

Santiago de Cuba, Cuba. 

— I was informed officially last night that Admiral 
Cervera is now a captive on U. S. S. Gloucester and is un- 
harmed. He was then in the harbor of Siboney. I 
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regret also to have to announce to you the death of Gen- 
eral [Vara de] Rey at [El] Caney, who with two of his 
sons was killed in the battle of July i. His body will 
be buried this morning with military honors. His brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel [Vara de] Rey, is wounded and a 
prisoner in my hands, together with the following officers ; 
Captain Don Antonio Vara del Rey,^ aide to the General ; 
Captain Isidore Arias Martinez ; Captain Antonio Mansas, 
post commander; Captain Manuel Romero, volunteer 
force; who, though severely wounded, will all probably 
survive. 

I have also to announce to you that the entire Spanish 
fleet, with the exception of one vessel, was destroyed, and 
that is so vigorously followed that it will be impossible to 
escape. General Pando ^ is opposed by forces sufficient 
to hold him in check. 

In view of the above, I suggest that, to save needless 
effusion of blood and the distress of many people, you may 
reconsider your determination of yesterday. Your men 
have certainly shown the gallantry which was expected 
•of them. 

I am, sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. R. Shafter, 

Major-General U. S. K Commanding 


1 This family name was written by General Shafter Vara del 
Rey/^ and it so appears in nearly all American histories of the 
campaign. The correct spelling, however, is *^Vara de Rey.'' 
There was no officer in the Spanish army at that time by the name 
of Vara del Rey.” 

® Reference is here made to Escario’s column. General Shafter 
had not yet learned of its arrival. 
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General Shafter also sent General Toral the fol- 
lowing communications relative to an exchange of 
prisoners : 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 

Camp near San Juan River, Cuba, 
July 4, 1898. 

To THE Commanding Officer, 

Spanish Forces, Santiago. 

Sir, — It will give me great pleasure to return to the 
city of Santiago, at an early hour to-morrow morning, all 
of the wounded Spanish of&cers now at El Caney who are 
able to be carried and who will give their parole not to 
serve against the United States forces until regularly ex- 
changed. I make this proposition as I am not so situated 
as to give these officers the care and attention that they 
can receive at the hands of their military associates and 
from their own surgeons, though I shall, of course, give 
them every kind treatment that it is possible to do under 
such adverse circumstances. Trusting that this will meet 
with your approbation, and that you will permit me to 
return to you these persons, I am 

Your obedient servant, 

William R. Shafter, 

Major-General^ Commanding United States Forces. 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 

Camp near San Juan River, Cuba, 
July 4, 1898. 

The Commanding General, Spanish Forces, 

Santiago de Cuba, Cuba. 

Sir, — The fortune of war has thrown into my hands 
quite a number of officers and private soldiers, whom I 
am now holding as prisoners of war, and I have the 
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honor to propose to you that a cartel of exchange be 
arranged to-day by which the prisoners [Lieutenant 
Hobson and his men] taken by the forces of Spain from 
on board the Merrimac, and any officers and men of the 
army who may have fallen into our hands within the past 
few days, may be returned to their respective governments 
on the terms usual in such cases, of rank for rank. Trust- 
ing that this will meet with your favorable consideration, 
I remain, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

William R. Shafter, 

Major-General^ Commanding United States Forces, 

To these three communications of July 4, General 
Toral replied : 

Army of the Island of Cuba, 
Fourth Corps, General Staff. 
To HIS Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
OF THE American Forces. 

Excellency, — I have the honour to reply to the three 
communications of your excellency, dated to-day, and I 
am very grateful of the news which you give me in regard 
to the generals, chiefs, officers, and enlisted men that are 
your prisoners, and of the good care that you give to 
the wounded in your possession. With respect to the 
wounded, I have no objection to receive them in this 
place, those that your excellency may willingly deliver 
me, but I am not authorized by the general-in-chief to 
make any exchange, because he has reserved to himself 
that authority. Yet I have given him notice of the propo- 
sition of your excellency. It is useless for me to tell 
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you how grateful I ara for the interest that your excellency 
has shown for the prisoners and corpse of General Vara 
de Rey ; accept many thanks for the generous treatment. 

The same reason that I explained to you yesterday 
I have to give again to-day ; that this place will not be 
surrendered. 

I am yours with great respect and consideration, 

Josi Toral. 

In Santiago de Cuba, July 4, 1898. 

After sending the second communication de- 
manding the surrender of the Spanish forces, Gen- 
eral Shafter learned of the arrival of Escario's 
column and reported this fact to Washington: 

Camp near Santiago, Cuba, July 4. 

^^When am I to expect troops from Tampa? Report 
just received, Pando [Escario] entered city last night by 
Cobre road with five thousand from Holguin [Man- 
zanillo]. Garcia was especially charged with blocking 
that road.” 

And later the same day he cabled : 

There appears to be no reasonable doubt that General 
Pando succeeded in entering Santiago last night with his 
force, said to be about five thousand men.^ This puts a 
different aspect upon affairs ; and while we can probably 
maintain ourselves, it would be at the cost of very con- 
siderable fighting and loss. General Lawton reports that 
General Garcia, who was to block entrance of Pando, 

1 The exact number was 3579 officers and men. See Spanish 
government's statement, Appendix A, '' 
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informed him at ten o’clock last night that Pando had 
passed in on Cobre road. Lawton says cannot compel 
General Garcia to obey my instructions, and that if they 
[the Cubans] intend to place themselves in any position 
where they will have to fight, and that if they [the Ameri- 
cans] intend to reduce Santiago, we [the Americans] will 
have to depend upon our own troops, and that we will 
require twice the number we now have. . . . We have 
got to try and reduce the town, now that the fleet is 
destroyed, which was stated to be the chief object of the 
expedition. There must be no delay in getting large 
bodies of troops here. The town is in a terrible condi- 
tion as to food, and people are starving, as stated by for- 
eign consuls this morning, but the troops can flght and 
have large quantities of rice, but no other supplies. There 
will be nothing done here until noon of the 5th, and I 
suppose I can put them off a little longer to enable 
people to get out. Country here is destitute of food or 
growing crops except mangoes. Men are in good spirits 
and so far in good health, though it is hard to tell how 
long the latter will continue. . . 

The inhabitants of Santiago were hourly expect- 
ing that Sampson would force an entrance into the 
bay, and they were prepared to flee at the first in- 
dication of his approach. To prevent his squad- 
ron from entering, the Spaniards attempted, on the 
night of July 4, to sink the JRezna Mercedes^ in 
the channel. This resulted in a terrific bombard- 
ment by the American vessels. The inhabitants, 

’ 1 The vessel was sunk, but it failed to close the channel, 
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believing that an entrance was being forced into the 
harbour, poured out of the city in great numbers ; 
the road to El Caney was filled with thousands of 
old men, women, and children. With little shelter 
and no provisions at El Caney these hungry, starv- 
ing, sick refugees were in a pitiable and desperate 
condition. 

On the sth authority was granted General Toral 
to exchange Lieutenant Hobson and his men, and 
this was effected on the 6th. The consent of Gen- 
eral Toral to receive the wounded prisoners and to 
exchange Hobson, and the fact that many of the 
refugees who were still fleeing to El Caney blocked 
the roads from Santiago, caused the postponement 
of the bombardment, which was to begin at noon 
of the 5th. 

As early as July 2, General Shatter wrote Admiral 
Sampson, urging him to force immediately the en- 
trance of the harbour. Sampson replied that.it 
was impossible to force an entrance until the 
channel could be cleared of mines, and that this 
could not be done until after the forts at the mouth 
of the harbour were captured by the American 
troops. To this Shatter replied: 

It is impossible for me to say when I can take the bat- 
teries at entrance to harbor. If they are as difficult to 
take as those we have been pitted against, it will be some 
time and at a great loss of life. I am at a loss to see why 
the navy cannot work under a destructive fire as well as 
the army.” 
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In reply to this Sampson wrote the following 
letter, and arranged by telephone to visit Shafter 
in person the next morning, July 3, with the object 
of conferring with him as to a plan of combined 
attack upon the batteries at the mouth of the 
harbour. 


U. S. Flagship New York, ist Rate, 

Off Santiago de Cuba, July 2, 1898. 

My DEAR General, — I have your note of this morning 
— just received at 1 1 .30. An officer of my staff has already 
reported to you the firing which we did this morning, but 
I must say in addition to what he told you that the forts 
which we silenced were not the forts which would give 
you any inconvenience in capturing the city, as they can- 
not fire except to seaward. They cannot even prevent 
our entrance into the harbor of Santiago. Our trouble 
from the first has been that the channel to the harbor is 
well strewn with observation mines, which would certainly 
result in the sinking of one or more of our ships if we 
attempted to enter the harbor, and by the sinking of a ship 
the object of the attempt to enter the harbor would be de- 
feated by the preventing of further progress on our part. 

It was my hope that an attack on your part of these 
shore batteries, from the rear, would leave us at liberty to 
drag the channel for torpedoes. 

If it is .your earnest desire that we should force an en- 
trance, I will at once prepare to undertake it. I think, 
however, that our position and yours would be made more 
difficult if, as is possible, we fail in our attempt. 

We have in our outfit at Guantanamo forty countermin- 
ing mines, which I will bring here with as little delay as 
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possible, and if we can succeed in freeing the entrance of 
mines by their use, I will enter the harbor. 

This work, which is unfamiliar to us, will require con- 
siderable time. 

It is not so much the loss of men as it is the loss of 
ships which has until now deterred m^ from making a 
direct attack upon the ships within the port. 

Very truly, 

W. T. Sampson, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. H, 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF U. S. NAVAL FORCE, 

North Atlantic Station. 
Major-General W. R. Shafter, U. S. V. 

The conference between General Shafter and 
Admiral Sampson, which was to take place on July 
3, was prevented by the naval battle. On the next 
day Shafter sent Sampson the" following despatch : 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, July 4. 
Admiral Sampson, Commanding United States 
Navy Forces : 

Through negligence of our Cuban allies, Pando, with 
five thousand men, entered the city of Santiago last night. 
This nearly doubles their [the Spanish] forces. I have de- 
manded their surrender, which they refuse, but I am giv- 
ing them some wounded prisoners, and dela5dng operations 
to let foreign citizens get out, and there will be no action 
before the 6th, and perhaps the 7th. Now, if you will 
force your way into the harbor, the town will surrender 
without any further sacrifice of life. My present position 
has cost me one thousand men, and I do not wish to lose 
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any more. With my forces on one side and yours on 
the other — and they have a great terror of the navy, for 
they know they cannot hurt you — we shall have them. 
I ask for an early reply. 

Very respectfully, 

Wm. R. Shatter, 
Major-General U. S. V, 

In reply to this Admiral Sampson sent word that 
he would come ashore to discuss the situation with 
General Shafter. Meanwhile, at about noon of 
July 5, while the arrangements for the conference 
were taking place, the President of the United 
States ordered that General Shafter and Admiral 
Sampson should confer at once for cooperation in 
an attack upon Santiago. 

The conference was appointed to meet at army 
headquarters on the morning of July 6, but owing 
to Admiral Sampson^s illness, he sent his Chief of 
Staff, Captain Chadwick, to represent him. An 
agreement was made that the army and navy should 
make a joint attack on Santiago at noon, July 9. 
The city being within easy range of the large guns 
on board the war vessels, the navy was to throw 
8-inch, lO-inch, and 13-inch shells into the city for 
twenty-four hours. If this did not prove effective 
in bringing the enemy to terms, the marines and 
Cubans were to make an assault upon the Socapa 
battery, and some of the smaller ships of the 
squadron were to make an effort to enter the 
harbour. 
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Before hostilities were resumed a third demand 
for the surrender of the Spanish forces was made, 
as follows : 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 
Camp near San Juan River, Cuba, July 6, 1898. 
To THE Commander-in-chief, Spanish Forces, 

Santiago de Cuba. 

Sir, — In view of the events of the 3d instant, I have 
the honor to lay before your excellency certain proposi- 
tions to which I trust your excellency will give the con- 
sideration which, in my judgment, they deserve. 

I enclose a bulletin of the engagement of Sunday 
morning, which resulted in the complete destruction of 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet, the loss of six hundred of his 
officers and men, and the capture of the remainder. The 
Admiral, General Paredes, and all others who escaped 
alive, are now prisoners on board the Harvard and 
St, Louis, and the latter ship in which are the Admiral, 
General Paredes, and the surviving captains (all except 
he captain of the Almirante Oquendo, who was slain), has 
ilready sailed for the United States. If desired by you, 
his may be confirmed by your excellency sending an 
)fficer under a flag of truce to Admiral Sampson, and 
le can arrange to visit the Harvard, which will not sail 
intil to-morrow, and obtain the details from Spanish 
officers and men aboard that ship. 

Our fleet is now perfectly free to act, and I have the 
honor to state that unless a surrender be arranged by 
noon on the 9th instant, a bombardment of the city will 
be begun and continued by the heavy guns of our ships. 
The city is within easy range of the guns, the 8-inch 
being capable of firing 9500 yards, the 13-iiich of course 
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much farther. The ships can so lie that with a range of 
8000 yards they can reach the centre of the city. 

I make this suggestion of a surrender purely in a 
humanitarian spirit. I do not wish to cause the slaughter 
of any more meii; either of your excellency’s forces or 
my own j the final result under circumstances so disad- 
vantageous to your excellency being a foregone conclusion. 

As your excellency may wish to make reference to so 
momentous a question to your excellency’s home govern- 
ment, it is for this purpose that I have placed the time of 
the resumption of hostilities sufficiently far in the future 
to allow a reply being received. 

I beg an early answer from your excellency. 

I have the honor to be your excellency’s obedient 
servant, 

William R. Shafter, 
Major-General^ Commanding. 

The period of truce was enaployed in strength- 
ening the American lines and in making minor 
changes in the positions of the troops. General 
Lawton's division was pushed from day to day 
farther to the right and closer to the bay. Two 
light batteries were placed in position on the north- 
east side of the city and two on the east side. The 
eight field-mortar batteries were put ashore and 
placed in position at the north end of San Juan 
Heights, and the two heavy artillery batteries were 
ordered from Daiquiri to the front. One of the 
siege guns was disembarked, but the condition of 
the roads made it impossible to bring the gun 
forward. 
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When General Toral received the third demand 
for surrender, he immediately requested that the 
operators of the Submarine Cable Company, who 
had fled to El Caney on the night of the 4th, be 
permitted to return, in order that he might com- 
municate with his home government. 

The cable operators were sent to the Spanish 
lines on the morning of the 7th, and on the 8th 
General Toral submitted the following proposition : 

Army of the Island of Cuba, Fourth Corps, 
Santiago de Cuba, July 8 , 1898. 10 p, m. 
To HIS Excellency, the Commander-in-chief of the 

Forces of the United States, in camp at the San Juan. 

Sir, — In answer to your letter of the 6th instant, I 
propose to you, to avoid further damage to the city, use- 
less shedding of blood, and other horrors of war, the evac- 
uation of the division of Santiago de Cuba, to retreat to 
Holguin with my troops with all their baggage, arras, and 
munitions, without their being attacked during the march, 
and should this proposition be accepted, the necessary 
negotiations to effect it should be made under the usual 
manner and form. 

The loss of the Spanish squadron, as related in the 
American bulletin, if it is exact, in no way influences the 
defence of this city, we having been reenforced on the 3d 
by a column ^ which you doubted could arrive. 

Therefore, I have at my disposal sujEcient men to resist 
any attack, well provided with ammunition, water in abun- 
dance, notwithstanding the supply pipes were cut, and 
rations for a reasonably long time. Now, more than ever, 

^ Escario’s column. 
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besides my own supplies, I count on those provided for 
the inhabitants who have emigrated. 

As the troops are placed, with a convenient reserve of 
rations and plenty of munitions of war, and the city almost 
entirely deserted, the bombardment will only be felt by 
the house owners — foreigners, many of them — and many 
other natives whom the American army came to protect. 

The Spanish soldier is fully acclimated ; your troops are 
not, and the losses attendant on the different attacks on 
Santiago will be greatly added to by the rigours of a bad 
climate and the sickness of the present season. 

I consider that my proposition to evacuate extensive 
territory will save a most lamentable loss of life on both 
sides and the honour of the Spanish arms. 

•••••* 

I am with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

Jose Torai-, 

Commander-in-chief, Fourth Army Corfs of 
the Army of the Island of Cuba. 

General Shatter replied that he would refer the 
proposition to the authorities at Washington, but 
doubted whether it would be approved. This was 
done on the morning of the 9th, and as it seemed 
hardly probable that an answer would be received 
before noon, — the time set for beginning the 
bombardment, — instructions were given on both 
sides that the truce would continue until further 
orders. 

On the afternoon of the 9th General Shatter 
telegraphed the Secretary of War : 
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c 

I forwarded General ToraFs proposition to evacuate the 
town this morning without consulting any one. Since 
then I have seen the general officers commanding divi- 
sions, who agree with me that it should be accepted. 

First, it releases at once the harbor. 

Second, it permits the return of thousands of women, 
children, and old men, who have left the town fearing 
bombardment and are now suffering fearfully where they 
are, though I am doing my best to supply them with 
food. 

Third, it saves the great destruction of property which 
a bombardment would entail, most of which belongs to 
Cubans and foreign residents. 

“ Fourth, it at once releases this command, while it is in 
good health for operations elsewhere. There are now 
three cases of yellow fever at Siboney in a Michigan regi- 
ment, and if it gets started no one knows where it will 
stop. 

We lose by this simply some prisoners we do not want 
and the arms they carry. I believe many of them will 
desert and return to our lines. I was told by a sentinel 
who deserted last night that two hundred men wanted to 
come, but were afraid our men would fire upon them.” 

This letter brought the following reply: 

Washington, X>. C., July 9, 1898. 
Major-General Shafter, Playa, Cuba. 

In reply to your telegram’ recommending terms of 
evacuation as proposed by the Spanish commander, after 
careful consideration by the President and Secretary of 
War, I am directed to say, that you have been repeatedly 
advised that you would not be expected to make an 

VOL, HI. — 3 
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assault upon the enemy at Santiago until you were pre- 
pared to do the work thoroughly. When you are ready, 
this will be done. Your telegram of this morning said 
your position was impregnable, and that you believed the 
enemy would yet surrender unconditionally. You have 
also assured us that you could force their surrender by 
cutting off their supplies. Under these circumstances 
your message recommending that Spanish troops be per- 
mitted to evacuate and proceed without molestation to 
Holguin is a great surprise and is not approved- The 
responsibility for the destruction and distress to the in- 
habitants rests entirely with the Spanish commander. 
The Secretary of War orders that when you are strong 
enough to destroy the enemy and take Santiago, you 
do it. If you have not force enough, it will be despatched 
to you at the earliest possible moment. Reenforcements 
are already on the way of which you have been apprised. 
In the meantime, nothing is lost by holding the position 
you now have, and which you regard as impregnable. 
Acknowledge receipt. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

H. C. Corbin, 
Adjutant- General. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this despatch 
General Toral was notified that his proposition to 
evacuate Santiago was not favourably considered 
at Washington, and the demand for his uncondi- 
tional surrender was again repeated. An answer 
was requested by 3 P.M. of the loth, and he was 
informed that unless a favourable reply should be 
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received, active hostilities would be resumed at 
4P. M. July 10. 

Toral declined to surrender, and the firing on 
both sides began at about 4 P. M, Shafter's pur- 
pose was, if possible, to drive the enemy out of his 
works and into the town by means of artillery and 
rifle fire. The American artillery was effective in 
silencing nearly all the enemy’s guns, but the in- 
fantry kept well under cover of their intrcnch- 
ments as no assault upon the Spanish position was 
intended. The navy threw 8-inch and 1 0-inch 
shells into the city, and continued their firing on 
the nth until a second truce began. The shells 
could be seen falling in the city, but as the houses 
were built solidly of stone, no effect was produced 
except the starting of a few fires, which were 
quickly extinguished. The action was continued 
on the nth in a desultory manner until about 
noon, when the last shot of the Santiago campaign 
was fired. The losses resulting from the two days' 
bombardment were small. 

In spite of General Toral's assertions to the con- 
trary, it was known that the food supplies of the 
city were almost exhausted ; and it was therefore 
believed that he must either be meditating escape, 
or that he had information that reenforcements 
would soon reach him. In fact, there were daily 
reports reaching General Shafter's headquarters, 
through the Cuban allies, that Spanish reenforce- 
ments were marching to the relief of Santiago 
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from Manzanillo, Holgum, or San Luis. It was 
necessary, therefore, to extend and strengthen the 
right of the American line; for it was evident that 
if the Spanish forces attempted to escape, or reen- 
forcements attempted to enter the. city, they would 
make the effort .o.n the side guarded by Garcia’s 
troops. 

Accordingly, on the loth and iith, Lawton’s 
division was pushed farther to the right. The 
Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry were detached from 
Kent’s division and ordered to report to Lawton; 
and the First Illinois Volunteers and the First 
District of Columbia Volunteers, which had ar- 
rived at Siboney on the 9th and loth, were ordered 
to the front and placed in position to the right of 
Wheeler’s division. 

By 5 o’clock on the afternoon of July li the 
American lines extended all the way down to the 
bay on the northwest side of Santiago, and the in- 
vestment of the city was complete- Garcia’s forces 
were now withdrawn to the rear of Lawton’s divi- 
sion, and were given instructions to act as a reserve 
and to send out scouting parties along the roads, 
and to .picket the country for many miles inland in 
order to give timely warning of the approach of 
any reenforcements. 

In the meantime Brigadier-General W. F. Ran- 
dolph, who had arrived at Siboney on the 9th with 
six batteries of artillery, was ordered to disembark 
and send them to the front as quickly as possible ; 
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but as the roads were in an almost impassable 
condition, he was unable to get more than two 
batteries in position by the 14th. 

The situation in regard to supplies for the 
American troops,*' says Lieutenant Miley, one of 
General Shafter's aides, was now at its worst. The, 
rains had been unusually heavy, and not only were 
the roads practically impassable for wagons, but 
the streams were so swollen that at times they were 
unfordable by pack-trains. A limited amount of 
food had, up to this time, been carried to the refu- 
gees, but on the nth and r2th the supplies were 
entirely cut off from El Caney, and the refugees 
were urged to go to Firmeza in the neighborhood 
of the mines, a few miles north of Siboney. Prior 
to this time the commanding officer at Siboney had 
been ordered not to permit the Cuban refugees to 
enter that place, and again he was directed that this 
order must be fully complied with, and that all 
Cubans in his immediate vicinity must at once be 
sent to the iron mines, as food could be taken 
to them at that point by rail. However, there were 
thousands in El Caney who could not walk to this 
place, which was ten miles distant, and the suffer- 
ing of these people was acute. The Red Cross 
Society, as well as the army, had provisions at 
Siboney in great profusion, but to get them to these 
people at El Caney was an impossibility.” 

Yellow fever had already made its appearance at 
Siboney. At first an attempt was made to keep 
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the knowledge of the fact from the soldiers ; but 
this, of course, was impossible for any length of 
time. By the ilth the entire army was aware that 
it would have to fight a foe more to-be feared than 
the Spaniards — a foe that could not be driven from 
his position by the bravest troops in the world. 

At noon on the nth the fifth demand was made 
for the surrender of the Spanish forces : 

Headquarters United States Forces, 
Camp near San Juan River, Cuba, July ii, 1898. 
To HIS Excellency, the Commander-in-chief 

OF the Spanish Forces, Santiago de Cuba. 

Sir, — With the largely increased forces which have 
come to me, and the fact that I have your line of retreat 
securely within ray hands, the time seems fitting that I 
should again demand of your excellency the surrender of 
Santiago and of your excellency's army. I am authorized 
to state that should your excellency so desire, the gov- 
ernment of the United States will transport the entire 
command of your excellency to Spain. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. R. Shafter, 
Major-General, Commanding, 

General ToraFs reply was as follows: 

Army of the Island of Cuba, Fourth Corps, 

July II, 1898, 

To his Excellency, the Commander-in-chief of the Forces 
of the United States, in the Camp of the San Juan. 

Esteemed Sir, — I have the honour to advise your 
eminence that your communication of this date is received, 
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and in reply desire to confirm that which I said in my 
former communication ; also to advise you that I com- 
municated your proposition to the General-in-Chief. 

Reiterating my sentiments, I am 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Jose Toral, 

Commander-in-chief of the Fourth Corps ^ 

and Military Governor of Santiago. 

Many thought that General Toral was trying to 
gain time, and advised General Shafter to break 
off negotiations and assault the city, but he, believ- 
ing that General Toral would soon surrender, was 
anxious to avoid further fighting ; for he knew that 
in an attack upon the Spanish trenches, protected 
as they were in front by barbed wire entanglements, 
the Americans would be compelled to halt for a 
time under a deadly fire, which would result in a 
frightful sacrifice of life. 

On the I ith, following the bombardment of the 
city by the navy with 8-inch and lO-inch shells, 
Shafter telegraphed Sampson: 

My lines are now complete to the bay north of Santiago. 
Your shots can be observed from there perfectly, — at least 
those that fall in the town. Flames followed several shots 
fired to-day, but seemed to be quickly extinguished. A 
number of the shots fell in the bay close to a small 
gunboat lying near the shore. At present they [the 
Spaniards] are considering a demand for unconditional 
surrender. I will notify you of the result. I think it 
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advisable-to put in some heavy shots, say lo to 13-inch, to- 
morrov7, and see if we cannot start a fire. Be careful not 
to shoot beyond the town, as my troops are within a mile 
and a half of it, and you will be firing directly towards us.” 

Upon receipt of this Sampson ordered the Mas- 
sachusetts and the Oregon to Santiago for one 
day's bombardment of the city with 1 3-inch shells, 
and sent on the 12th the following reply through 
Commodore Watson: 

Admiral Sampson proposes to begin bombardment 
to-morrow morning with 13-inch shell, unless there are 
reasons for not doing so. Will General Shafter please 
inform him of the distance of the fall of the shot from the 
cathedral, using the cathedral as a point of reference. 
And he would like particularly to know if any shell fall in 
the water.” 

On the evening of the I2th Sampson was informed 
of the truce, and that it would most probably con- 
tinue during the next day. 

On the morning of the 13th he sent Shafter the 
following despatch : 

“ I am now prepared to shell the city of Santiago with 
three of my largest ironclads, with 13-inch projectiles; 
can commence at short notice. Will await your signal.” 

To which Shafter replied: 

‘^Message about being ready to open with 13-inch guns 
received. Thanks. I believe they will surrender before 
noon to-morrow. If not, I will want you to open fire. I 
will notify you.” 
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General Shafter was still of the opinion that the 
navy should have made an effort to force the en- 
trance of the harbour immediately following the 
bombardment of the loth and iith. Late on the 
afternoon of the I 2 th he telegraphed the Secretary 
of War; 

So far, no attempt to enter the harbor by the navy. 
They should be required to make a determined effort at 
once. The slight bombardment has apparently had no 
effect on the town.” 

Upon the receipt of this despatch the Secretary 
of War communicated with the Secretary of the 
Navy, who at once sent the following telegram to 
Admiral Sampson : 

Washington, July 13, 1898. 

The Commanding General of the army urges, and Secre- 
tary of War urgently requests, that navy force harbor. Con- 
fer with commander of army. Wishing to do all that is 
reasonably possible to insure the surrender of the enemy, 
I leave the matter to your discretion, except that the 
United States armoured vessels must not be risked. 

Long. 

General Toral, as well as General Linares, who had 
relinquished the command upon being wounded, 
believed that the time had come to surrender; but 
according to the Spanish law a commanding general 
cannot surrender without the authority of his home 
government. With the object of influencing the 
home government, General Linares, on July 12, 
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in a cable to Captain-General Blanco in Havana, 
and to the Minister of War at Madrid, thus graph- 
ically described the condition of the garrison at 
Santiago : 

To THE Commander-in-chief and the IvIinister of War: 

Though confined to my bed by great weakness and 
sharp pains, I am so much worried over the situation of 
these long-suffering troops that I deem it my duty to 
address your excellency and the Minister of War for the 
purpose of setting forth the true state of affairs. 

Hostile positions very close to precinct of city, favoured 
by nature of ground ; ours spread out over fourteen kilo- 
meters (14,210 yds.); troops attenuated; large num- 
bers sick; not sent to hospitals because necessary to 
retain them in trenches. Horses and mules without food 
and shelter ; rain has been pouring into the trenches in- 
cessantly for twenty hours. Soldiers without permanent 
shelter; rice the only food; cannot change or wash 
clothes. Many casualties; chiefs and officers killed; 
forces without proper command in critical moments. 
Under these circumstances impossible to open passage, 
because one-third of the men of our contingent would be 
unable to go out ; enemy would reduce fordes still further ; 
result would be great disaster without accomplishing the 
salvation of eleven much-thinned battalions, as desired by 
your excellency. In order to go out under protection of 
Holguin division, it would be necessary for the latter to 
break through the hostile line, and then with combined 
forces to break through another part of the same line. 
This would mean an eight days^ journey for Holguin 
division, bringing with them a numbei; of rations which 
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they are unable to transport. The situation is fatal; sur- 
render is inevitable ; we are only prolonging the agony ; 
the sacrifice is useless ; the enemy knows it, fully realizing 
our situation. Their circle being well-established, they 
will exhaust our forces without exposing theirs, as they did 
yesterday, bombarding on land by elevation without our 
being able to see their batteries, and from the sea by the 
fleet which has full advices, and is bombarding the city in 
sections with mathematical accuracy. 

Santiago de Cuba is not Gerona, a city enclosed by 
walls, on the soil of the mother country, defended inch 
by inch by her own sons, by old men, women, and chil- 
dren without distinction, who encouraged and assisted 
the combatants and exposed their lives, impelled by the 
sacred idea of independence, while awaiting aid which 
they received. Here solitude, the total emigration of 
the population, insular as well as peninsular, including 
public officials, with a few exceptions. Only the cler^ 
remain, and they intend to leave to-day, headed by their 
prelate. 

These defenders are not just beginning a campaign, 
full of enthusiasm and energy ; they have been fighting 
for three years with the climate, privations, and fatigue ; 
and now that the most critical time has arrived their 
courage and physical strength are exhausted, and there 
are no means for building them up again. The ideal is 
lacking ; they are defending the property of people who 
have abandoned it in their very presence, and of their 
own foes, the allies of the American forces. 

There is a limit to the honour of arms, and I appeal 
to the judgment of the government and the whole 
nation; for these long-suffering troops have saved that 
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honour many times since the i8th day of May, when they 
sustained the first bombardment. 

If it should be necessary to consummate the sacrifice 
for reasons which I ignore, or if there is need of some 
one to assume the responsibility of the denouement antici- 
pated and announced by me in several cablegrams, I offer 
myself loyally on the altar of my country for the one pur- 
pose or the other, and I will take it upon myself to per- 
form the act of signing the surrender, for my humble 
reputation is worth very little when it comes to a question 
of national interests. Linares. 

On the I2th of July, the day following the 
receipt of the letter of General Toral stating that 
the proposition for surrender had been submitted 
to the home government, General Shatter arranged 
with General Toral for a personal interview. At 
the hour appointed, nine o’clock on the morning of 
July 13, Generals Toral and Shatter, with a number 
of interpreters, met between the lines and discussed 
the matter of surrender. General Shatter was ac- 
companied by the Commanding General of the 
United States Army, Major-General Nelson A. 
Miles, who had arrived at Siboney on the nth 
and reached Shatter’s headquarters on the follow- 
ing day. The result of the interview is best 
described by quoting from a despatch sent by 
General Shatter to the Adjutant-General at Wash- 
ington, immediately after the conference : 

" I had an interview of an hour and a half with General 
Toral, and have extended the truce until noon to-morrow. 
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I told him that his unconditional surrender only would be 
considered^ and that he was without hope of escape and 
had no right to continue the fight. I think it made a 
strong impression on him, and hope for surrender. If he 
refuses, I will open on him at twelve o’clock, noon, to- 
morrow, with every gun I have, and have the assistance 
of the navy, who are ready to bombard the city with 
13-inch shells. There is a good deal of nervousness 
throughout the army on account of yellow fever, which is 
among us certainly.” 

During the conference it was agreed that General 
Shatter should meet General Toral the next day at 
eleven o’clock to receive a final answer ; but before 
the time appointed for the meeting arrived General 
Toral wrote General Shatter a letter, saying that 
on the evening of the 13th he had received the 
following despatch from Captain-General Blanco 
at Havana : 

Believing that business of such importance as the 
capitulation of Santiago should be known and decided 
upon by the government of his Majesty, I give you 
notice that I have sent the conditions of your telegram 
asking an immediate answer. You may show this to the 
general of the American army, to see if he will agree to 
await the answer of the government, which cannot arrive 
before the expiration of the time he has set, for the 
reason that communication by the way of Bermuda is 
much slower than by way of Key West. In the mean- 
time, your honour and the general of the American 
army may agree upon the terms of capitulation upon 
the basis of repatriation.” 
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In sending this telegram to General Shafter,” 
says Lieutenant Miley, “ General Toral remarked 
that he hoped the contents would be satisfactory, 
and that General Shafter would be pleased to des- 
ignate commissioners to meet commissioners ap- 
pointed by him, who might agree, in advance 
of the decision of the Spanish government, upon 
the terms of capitulation. At the meeting a little 
later General Toral insisted that he was certain the 
Spanish government would approve of the capitu- 
lation of the place, but without this approval h^ 
would not surrender. General Shafter insisted that 
he surrender unconditionally at the time and with- 
out any further waiting. The discussion of the 
matter between the two lasted for some time, 
carried on by means of interpreters, who in some 
way conveyed to both General Shafter and Gen- 
eral Miles, who was also present, that General 
Toral finally did agree to an unconditional sur- 
render, and both of the generals returned to the 
American lines confident that General Toral had 
unqualifiedly surrendered without waiting for any 
approval beyond that of General Blanco.” 

In his letter that morning General Toral had des- 
ignated as his commissioners, Brigadier-General 
Don Federico Escario, Lieutenant-Colonel Don 
Ventura Fontan, and Mr. Robert Mason, the British 
Vice-Consul. General Shafter, immediately upon 
his return from the conference, designated as his 
commissioners, Major-General Wheeler, United 
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States Volunteers, Major-General Henry W. Law- 
ton, United States Volunteers, and First Lieutenant 
John D. Miley, Second United States Artillery, 
Aide-de-camp. 

With the meeting of these commissioners the 
siege of Santiago de Cuba came to an end. 

The Capitulation 

At 2.30 P. M. on July 14, the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Generals Shatter and Toral assembled 
to formulate the terms of surrender. The meeting 
took place midway between the lines, under a large 
ceiba tree, which has since been known as El 
Arbol de la Paz.” Believing that the surrender 
had been fully decided upon, the American com- 
missioners had already drawn up an agreement 
which covered most of the points previously re- 
ferred to by Generals Miles, Shatter, and Toral. 
At the meeting of the commissioners the several 
points were thoroughly discussed by both sides, 
and in deference to the wishes of the Spaniards 
a few slight changes were made in the wording of 
the agreement Among these changes was the 
substitution throughout the document of the word 

capitulation for surrender.” 

The Spanish commissioners then proposed three 
concessions, which they desired to have incorpo- 
rated into the agreement. They were that the 
Spaniards should be permitted to carry back to 
Spain the military records and documents of the 
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Spanish forces in eastern Cuba ; that the volunteers, 
mobilized troops, and guerillas, recruited from the 
native population of Spanish sympathizers, who 
might wish to remain in the island, should be 
allowed to do so ; and that the Spaniards should 
be permitted to retain their arms and carry them 
back to Spain. 

The American commissioners agreed to the first 
two concessions, but insisted that as the Spanish 
troops would be prisoners of war they must be dis- 
armed. The Spanish commissioners felt keenly 
on this point, for it was their earnest desire to 
lessen as much as possible the mortification result- 
ing from defeat. Appreciating this fact, the Amer- 
ican commissioners finally consented to add to the 
agreement a clause in which they recommended to 
their government the return of the Spanish arms 
to Spain. The wording of this clause was after- 
wards changed so as to permit the Spanish troops 
to march out of Santiago to a point agreed upon, 
where they were to deposit their arms, and the 
American commissioners were to recommend in 
a separate paper the return of the arms to Spain. 
While this disposition of the point in question in no 
way bound the American government, it had the 
effect of satisfying the Spanish commissioners. 

The agreement was now ready for signature, but 
to the surprise of the American commissioners 
the Spanish commissioners were unwilling to sign. 
This unexpected turn of affairs caused a delay in 
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the negotiations, the story of which, as told by 
Lieutenant Miley, one of the commissioners, is as 
follows : 

The agreement embracing all the points proposed was 
drawn up in terms so as to make the instrument a final 
one, and the Spanish commissioners having been asked if 
they were ready to sign, replied that they must first return 
with a copy to consult General Toral. An adjournment 
until 6 p. M. was taken, to afford them time to go to the city 
and return, while the American commissioners remained at 
the place of meeting. . . . 

On the return of the Spanish commissioners, shortly 
after six o’clock, it was fully expected that nothing remained 
for the commissioners to do except sign the agreement 
after copies were made. For that reason it was suggested 
that the Spanish troops be drawn at once from the fortifica- 
tions and from the trenches in front of the city ; also that 
the work of removing the obstructions from the mouth of 
the harbor, that our supply ships might enter, would 
begin immediately. 

** Nothing definite on these points could be arrived at, 
and the Spanish commissioners stated that they would 
like to adjourn until the following day, in order to consult 
General Linares about certain things before signing. This 
appeared to the American commissioners a remarkable 
request, as they had just returned from consulting General 
Toral, and now to ask for time to consult General Linares, 
who, as it was well known, was not in command on account 
of wounds received on July x, was hardly to be expected* 
The American commissioners had come with full powers 
to settle all disputed points, and presumed that the Spanish 

VQU III. — 3 
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commissioners had come empowered likewise. Some- 
thing seemed to be wrong, and the commissioners on the 
two sides were working at cross purposes. The American 
commissioners were determined not to adjourn, but to 
press the negotiations to an end that night. It began to 
appear that the Spanish commissioners were playing for 
time, or that there had been a misunderstanding on the 
part of General Shafter at the meeting with General Toral 
at noon. The situation was serious, for if an amicable 
understanding could not be speedily reached the only 
alternative was to break off negotiations. General Escario 
suggested that he return to the city and fetch General 
Toral, who could clear up the matter. For fear that 
General Linares would have to be sent for, even after the 
arrival of General Toral, the American commissioners 
offered, if there was no objection, to go into Santiago and 
continue the negotiations there, in order that the matter 
might be concluded the more speedily. This suggestion 
was not favorably considered by the Spanish commis- 
sioners, and they again urged an adjournment until the 
next morning. 

It was plainly stated that on the part of the American 
commissioners there was no desire to inconvenience 
General Toral by having him come out to the place of 
meeting at such a late hour, and further, that there was 
no desire to unnecessarily force matters, but that the 
question whether there was to be further fighting must 
be determined before adjournment for the night. The 
Commanding General of the American forces and the 
home government demanded that there be no delay. 
So finally General Escario went for General Toral and 
returned with him at 9.40. I had met the General before 
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at his interviews with General Shatter, and so bad General 
Wheeler. General Lawton was introduced to him, and a 
short time was passed in conversation. The General is 
a genial, courtly gentleman, and soon won our respect for 
his fair dealing. Proceeding to business, he explained his 
position, which was still as he had described it in his letter 
to General Shatter early in the morning, which was, that 
he was willing to surrender, and that he had the permis- 
sion of General Blanco to do so, but the entire matter 
had been referred to Madrid for approval there. An 
answer had not yet been received, though he felt it would 
certainly come after General Blanco^s sanction. Consid- 
erable time — two or three days — must elapse before the 
answer could be received, and both he and General 
Blanco desired that the points to be included in the for- 
mal suirender be decided upon while waiting. He was as 
anxious as the American commander for a speedy solu- 
tion of the matter, but without the approval of Madrid he 
would not surrender. He owed it to his army and to 
himself that this sanction be first obtained, and without it 
he would resume fighting. With this sanction, he and 
his command would be permitted to return home ; without 
it, there was much doubt. All this, he said, he had stated 
to General Shatter at noon through the interpreters, and 
now he wished it made plain to the commissioners. 
More than this, he had never conceded at any time. 

'at was obvious to us now that General Toral had 
been misinterpreted at the meeting with General Shatter, 
and that while General Shatter had come away under the 
impression that General Toral had made an unfiualificd 
surrender, he really had not departed from his position 
set forth in the letter of the morning. Either this or 
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General Toral had news of reenforcements and had 
decided to delay matters, if possible, until their arrival. 

The American commissioners consulted Mr. Mason, 
in whom they had great confidence, and he assured them 
that General Toral was honest in all his statements. We 
felt that Mr. Mason would not be a party to any strata- 
gem on the part of the Spaniards, and it is the writer’s 
opinion that the negotiations would not have been suc- 
cessful if Mr. Mason had not been one of the commis- 
sioners on the Spanish side. 

''The duty of the commission was now plain. A 
form of agreement must be prepared which could be 
made final when the approval of Spain arrived. To 
facilitate the preparation of such an agreement, the 
Spanish commissioners were invited to draw the clauses 
as they wished them. General Toral and his commis- 
sioners did this, and really from this time on the General 
was sole commissioner on the Spanish side, the gentle- 
men appointed by him merely signing the instrument. 
The form of agreement as prepared and signed by the 
Spanish commissioners was handed to the American 
commissioners for their consideration. It was so nearly 
in accord with their views, now that it was felt the sur- 
render had not been absolute, that it was believed the 
end of the negotiations were close at hand. It now being 
half an hour past midnight, the commission adjourned 
antil 9.30 the next morning.” 

The next morning the terms of capitulation were 
promptly taken up, and after some further discus- 
sion English and Spanish copies were prepared for 
signature ; and at three o’clock in the afternoon they 
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were signed by all the commissioners. Though 
the agreement was only provisional, all doubts as 
to the favourable outcome of the negotiations were 
dispelled by the receipt, early on the morning of 
the 1 6th, of a letter from General Toral announcing 
that the Spanish government had approved the 
capitulation. 

There now remained only the signing of the 
final agreement, and the formal ceremony of the 
surrender. At 4 P. M. on the i6th the commis- 
sioners again assembled. The wording of the 
preliminary agreement was simply changed to 
make it read as a final document, and at 6 P.M. it 
was signed. 

The final document reads as follows : 

Terms of the Military Convention for the capitu- 
lation of the Spanish forces occupying the territory which 
constitutes the Division of Santiago de Cuba and de- 
scribed as follows : All that portion of the island of Cuba 
east of a line passing through Aserraderos, Dos Palmas, 
Cauto Abajo, Escondida, Tanamo, and Aguilera, said 
troops being in command of General Jos^ Toral ; agreed 
upon by the undersigned commissioners: Brigadier- 
General Don Federico Escarip, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Staff Don Ventura Fontan, and as interpreter Mr. Robert 
Mason, of the city of Santiago de Cuba, appointed by 
General Toral, commanding the Spanish forces, on behalf 
of the kingdom of Spain, and Major-General Joseph 
Wheeler, U. S. Volunteers, and Major-General H. W. 
Lawton, U. S. Volunteers, and First Lieutenant J. D. 
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Miley, Second Artillery, Aide-de-camp, appointed by 
General Shatter, commanding the American forces on 
behalf of the United States: 

1. That all hostilities between the American and 
Spanish forces in this district absolutely and unequivocally 
cease. 

2. That this capitulation includes all the forces and 
war material in said territory. 

3. That the United States agrees, with as little delay as 
possible, to transport all the Spanish troops in said district 
to the kingdom of Spain, the troops being embarked, as 
far as possible, at the port nearest the garrisons they now 
occup)^. 

4. That the officers of the Spanish army be permitted 
to retain their side arms, and both officers and private 
soldiers their personal property. 

5- That the Spanish authorities agree to remove, or 
assist the American navy in removing, all mines or other 
obstructions now in the harbor of Santiago and its 
mouth. 

6. That the commander of the Spanish forces deliver 
without delay a complete inventory of all arms and muni- 
tions of war of the Spanish forces in above described dis- 
trict to the commander of the American forces ; also a 
roster of said forces now in said district. 

7. That the commander of the Spanish forces, in 
leaving said district, is authorized to carry with him all 
military archives and records pertaining to the Spanish 
army now in said district. 

8. That all that portion of the Spanish forces known as 
volunteers, movilizados, and guerillas who wish to remain 
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in the island of Cuba are permitted to do so upon the 
condition of delivering up their arms and taking a parole 
not to bear arms against the United States during the 
continuance of the present war between Spain and the 
United States. 

9. That the Spanish forces will march out of Santiago 
de Cuba with the honors of war, depositing their arms 
thereafter at a point mutually agreed upon, to await their 
disposition by the United States government, it being 
understood that the United States commissioners will 
recommend that the Spanish soldier return to Spain with 
the arms he so bravely defended. 

10. That the provisions of the foregoing instructions 
become operative immediately upon its being signed. 

Entered into this sixteenth day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, by the undersigned commissioners, 
acting under instructions from their respective command- 
ing generals, and with the approbation of their respective 
governments. 


Joseph Wheeler, 
Major-General U S. 
Volunteers, 

H. W. Lawton, 
Major- General 


Federico Escario, 
Brig,~General, Spanish 
Army. 

Ventura FontXn, . 
Lieut,-CoL of Staff, 
Spanish Army, 
Rob't Mason, 
Interpreter. 


U S, Volunteers. 

J. D. Miley, 

1st Lieut, 2d Art, Aide-de-camp 
to General Shafter* 


At 9.30 o’clock the next morning General Shafter 
and his staff and his general officers and their 
staffs, escorted by one hundred mounted men of 
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the Second Cavalry, under the command of Captain 
Lloyd M. Brett, and General Toral and his staff, 
escorted by one hundred foot soldiers, met between 
the lines, where the formal ceremony of the surren- 
der was quickly completed. The two generals with 
their escorts then rode into the city of Santiago, 
and at precisely 12 o’clock noon the American 
flag was raised over the governor’s palace; the 
escort of cavalry and the Ninth Infantry, which 
had been designated as the first American regiment 
to enter the city, presented arms. Capron’s battery 
fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and the entire 
American army, which had been drawn up in line 
along the trenches, greeted with cheers the rais- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes, while the regimen- 
tal bands played national airs. Thus ended the 
active operations of the campaign of Santiago 
de Cuba. 

General Ewers was sent to receive the surrender 
of the garrison of Guantanamo, and Lieutenant 
Miley was sent to receive the surrender of the 
inland garrisons near Santiago, and also the gar- 
risons of Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo on the 
northern coast. 

The total number of troops surrendered by 
General Toral was about 22,700.^ About 13,558 
surrendered at Santiago, 5820 at Guantanamo, 
1322 at Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo, and about 


1 See Appendix U. 
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2000 at El Cristo, Songo, Moron, Dos Caminos, 
San Luis, and Palma Soriano. 

Reembarkation 

After the surrender General Shatter urged the 
War Department to hasten the shipment of the 
Spanish prisoners to Spain in order that his army, 
which was in a deplorable condition, might speedily 
return to the United States. More than half of his 
soldiers were down with malarial fever or recover- 
ing from its effects ; dysenteiy and typhoid fever 
were prevalent, and there were cases of yellow 
fever in every regiment 

On July 28 the Secretary of War telegraphed 
General Shatter : 

Would it not be well to encourage your command by 
telling them they will be moved north as soon as the fever 
cases subside ? It would stimulate them, it seems to me, 
and that frequently is a tonic. We have selected Montauk 
Point, Long Island, for your command when it can be 
moved. How many troops should be sent to take the 
places of your command?’’ 

To this Shatter replied on the 30th : 

Made known Secretary’s telegram that troops would 
go to Long Island as soon as fever subsided, and it had a 
very good effect on the men. Two regiments of immunes, 
in addition to the two already sent, will be sufficient to 
garrison this place and the surrounding towns, where 
insurgents are already behaving badly, and where there is 
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great and well-grounded feat of molestation. This force 
will be sufficient to defend the town, even if the Spanish 
troops at Holguin do not leave there or surrender. The 
count of prisoners has not yet been accurately made, but 
so far about twenty-one thousand five hundred have sur- 
rendered, and there should be three thousand or four 
thousand at Sagua and Baracoa. Will send transport 
around there to receive surrender as soon as immunes 
arrive.*^ 

To check the spread of the yellow fever the 
troops were moved to new camping grounds. 
A sufficient force having been left to guard the 
prisoners, the cavalry was taken to the foothills 
back of Santiago, and the rest of the troops were 
moved to higher ground not so far from the city. 

These steps,” says Lieutenant Miley, '' were 
taken in accordance with the best medical opin- 
ion, formulated in orders and transmitted to Gen- 
eral Shafter for execution. It was directed that 
the command be moved in this way every few days, 
isolating the cases of yellow fever as they arose, and 
it was expected that in a short time the yellow fever 
would be stamped out, and the command could 
then be sent without danger of infection wherever 
the War Department directed.” But it soon became 
apparent that this plan only weakened the soldiers 
and increased the number of cases of fever. Debil- 
itated by hardships, sickness, and suffering, the men 
had not the strength to move their tents and rations ; 
indeed, many could scarcely bear the weight of 
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their rifles. The situation was daily becoming 
more desperate; already seventy-five per cent of 
the command were either sick or slowly recovering 
from sickness. 

With this condition of affairs staring him in the 
face, General Sh after was fearful lest the yellow 
fever might become epidemic, and on August 2 he 
telegraphed the Adjutant-General : 

I am told that at any time an epidemic of yellow fever 
is liable to occur. I advise that the troops be moved as 
rapidly as possible whilst the sickness is of a mild type. 
With the departure of the first lot of prisoners all but a 
brigade can go, and now cavalry division can be spared.” 

In reply to this Shafter received the next day 
from the Secretary of War the following despatch, 
dated August 2 : 

After full consideration with Surgeon-General it is 
deemed best to have you move your command up to end 
of railroad where yellow fever is impossible. Then we will 
move them north as rapidly as possible. What do you 
advise ? It is going to be a long job at best to get so 
many troops away.” 

To carry out the order contained in this de- 
spatch was a physical impossibility. General 
Shafter at once assembled his division and brigade 
commanders, and chief surgeons, and having ob- 
tained their opinion on the matter, sent the following 
cablegrams : 
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Santiago de Cuba, via Haiti, August 3, 1898. 
Adjutant-General, U. S. A*, Wasi^ington : 

In reply to telegram this date, stating that it is deemed 
best that my command be moved to end of railroad, where 
yellow fever is impossible, I have to say that under the 
circumstances this move is practically impossible. The 
railroad is not yet repaired, although it will be in about a 
week. Its capacity is not to exceed one thousand men a 
day at the best, and it will take until the end of August 
to make this move, even if the sick list should not in- 
crease. An officer of my staff, Lieutenant Miley, who has 
looked over the ground, says that it is not good camping 
ground. The country is covered with grass as high as 
a man’s head when riding a horse, and up in the hills 
there is no water, and it will be required to pump water 
two miles. He also states that rainfall is twice as great as 
it is here, and the soil is a black loam that is not suitable 
for camping. Troops that have been sent to that locality 
have been housed in barracks. In my opinion there is 
but one course to take, and that is to immediately trans- 
port the Fifth Corps and the detached regiments that 
came with it to the United States. If it is not done, I 
believe the death rate will be appalling. I- am sustained 
in this view by every medical officer present. I called 
together to-day the general officers and the senior medical 
officers, and telegraph you their views. There is more or 
less yellow fever in almost every regiment throughout the 
command. As soon as it develops they are sent to hos- 
pital, but new cases arise, — not very many, it is true, and 
it is of a mild type, but nevertheless it is here. All men 
taken with it will, of course, have to be left and have to 
take their chances. Some will undoubtedly be taken sick 
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on the ships and die, but the loss will be much less than 
if an attempt is made to move this army to the interior, 
which is now really an army of convalescents ; at least 
seventy-five per cent of the men having had malarial fever, 
and all so much weakened by the exposure and hardships 
which they have undergone that they are capable now of 
very little exertion. They should be put at once on all the 
transports in the harbor, and not crowded at aU, and this 
movement should begin to-morrow and be completed before 
the 1 5th. All here believe the loss of life by doing this will 
be much less than if more time is taken. If the plan is 
adopted of waiting until the fever is stamped out, there will 
be no troops moved from here until the fever season is past, 
and I believe there will then be very few to move. There 
are other diseases which are prevailing — typhoid fever, 
dysentery, etc., and severe types of malarial fever, which are 
quite as fatal as yellow fever. The matter of moving this 
army has been placed before you, and you have the opin- 
ions of all commanding officers and chief surgeons, who 
fully agree with me as to the only course left open for the 
preservation of this army. There can be no danger to 
the people at home, and it seems to me that infected 
ships is a matter of small moment. 

Shafter, Major-General 

Santiago de Cuba, via Haiti, Aug. 3, 1898. 10.05 
Adjutant-General, U- S. A., Washington : 

Following letter giving the opinion of the medical 
officers of this command is sent for the consideration of 
the War Department : 

**The Adjutant-General Fifth Army Corps. 

Sir, — T he chief surgeon of the Fifth Army Corps 
and the chief surgeons of divisions consider it to be their 
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imperative duty, after mature deliberation, to express their 
unanimous opinion that this army is now in a very critical 
condition. They believe that the prevalent malarial fever 
will doubtless continue its ravages, and that its mortality 
will soon increase ; that there is imminent danger that 
the yellow fever, now sporadic and of a mild type, may 
any day assume a virulent type and become epidemic. 
They unanimously recommend that the only course to 
pursue to save the lives of thousands of our soldiers is 
to transport the whole army to the United States as 
quickly as possible. Such transport they consider practi- 
cable and reasonably free from danger. The proposed 
move to the plateau of San Luis they believe dangerous 
and impracticable. 

Very respectfully, 

V. Havard, 

Major and Surgeofi United States Army^ 
Chief Surgeon, 

H. S. Kilbourne, 

Major and Surgeon, Chief Surgeon Second Division^ 
Fifth Corps, 

M. Wood, 

Major and Chief Surgeon First Division^ 
Fifth Corps, 

Frank J. Ives, 

Major and Surgeon U, S, Volunteers^ 

Chief Surgeon Provisional Division, 
H. S. T. Harris, 

Major and Surgeon U, S, Volunteers, 

Chief Surgeon Cavalry Division. 

SHAFTER , 

Major- General, 
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. Santiago de Cuba, via Haiti, August 3, 1898. 

(Received August 4, 1898. 1.13 a. m.) 
Adjutant-General, U. S. A., Washington ; 

Following letter giving the views of the general officers 
of this command is sent for the consideration of the War 
Department : 

To Maj.-Gen. W. R. Shafter, CommaTtding United States forces 
in Cuba: 

We, the undersigned general officers commanding 
various brigades, divisions, etc., of the United States 
army of occupation in Cuba, are of the unanimous opinion 
that this army must be at once taken out of the island of 
Cuba and sent to some point on the northern seacoast 
of the United States ; that this can be done without danger 
to the people of the United States ; that there is no epi- 
demic of yellow fever in the army at present, — only a 
few sporadic cases ; that the army is disabled by malarial 
fever to such an extent that its efficiency is destroyed, and 
it is in a condition to be practically destroyed by the epi- 
demic of yellow fever sure to come in the near future. 
We know from reports from competent oflScers and from 
personal observations that the army is unable to move to 
the interior, and that there are no facilities for such move, 
if attempted, and will not be until too late. Moreover, 
the best medical authorities in the island say that with our 
present equipment we could not live in the interior during 
the rainy season, without losses from malarial fever almost 
as deadly as from yellow fever. This army must be moved 
at once or it will perish. As an army it can be safely 
moved now. Persons responsible for preventing such a 
move will be responsible for the unnecessary loss of many 
thousands of lives. Our opinions are the result of careful 
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observations based upon the unanimous opinion of our 
medical officers who are with the army and understand 
the situation absolutely. 


Jos. Wheeler, J. Ford Kent, 

Major-General Volunteers. Major-General Volunteers^ Com- 

Samuel S. Sumner, landing First Division, Fifth 

Commanding First Cavalry Bri- 

gade. J. C. Bates, 

William Ludlow, Major-General Volunteers, Corn- 

Brigadier- General United States inanding Provisional Division, 
Volunteers, Commanding First Tifth Corps. 

Brigade, Second Division. AdNA R. ChafFEE, 

AdeLBERT Ames, Major-General United States 

Brigadier-General United States yolunteers. Commanding Third 
Volunteers, Commanding Third Brigade, Second Division. 
Brigade, First Division. H. W. LawTON, 

Leonard Wood, Major-General Volunteers, Com- 

Brigadier-General UnHed States Second Division, 

Volunteers, Commanding City Fifth Corps, 
of Santiago. C. McKiBBEN, 


Theodore Roosevelt, 

Colonel, Commanding Second 
Cavalry Brigade. 


BHgadier-General United States 
Volunteers, Commanding Sec- 
ond Brigade, Second Division^ 


SHAFTER, 


Major- GeneraL 


In adding his signature General Lawton wrote 
the following explanation : 

In signing the above letter, I do so with the under- 
standing it has been seen and approved by the Command- 
ing General. I desire to express it as my strong opinion 
that ^ the best medical authorities of the island * and ^ all 
the surgeons of the command^ be also required to sign 
the paper, — at least the chief surgeon of the army and 
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each division. I desire also to express the opinion that 
the mandatory language used in the letter is impolitic and 
unnecessary. Milder expressions to those in authority 
generally accomplish just as much. It is also my opinion 
that much of the fatal illness is due to homesickness and 
other depressing influences.” 

The letter signed by the general officers was 
given to the Associated Press before it reached 
General Shafter ; and on the morning of August 4 
it was published in the newspapers throughout the 
United States. The facts set forth therein greatly 
stirred the American people, and caused the fami- 
lies of those who were facing such dreadful condi- 
tions in Cuba much apprehension and anxiety. As 
the giving of this official letter to the newspapers 
was in violation of army regulations and a breach 
of military discipline, the Secretary of War, after 
a conference with the President, sent the following 
message : 

White House, Washington, 
August 4, 1898. 

General Shafter, Santiago. 

At this time, when peace is talked of, it seems strange 
that you should give out your cable signed by your 
general officers, concerning the condition of your army, 
to the Associated Press . . . without permission from 
the War Department. You did not even await a reply 
to your communication. 

R. A. Alger, 

Secretary of War, 

VQL. III.— 4 
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To which General Shafter replied : 

Santiago de Cuba, August 4, 1898. 

Hon. R. a. Alger, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

The report was given out, as I have since learned, 
before it reached me. I called the general officers to- 
gether, to tell them what I proposed to do and to express 
to them my views and to ask them to give me theirs. 
I found we all felt alike. Some one then proposed they 
write me a letter, setting forth their views, and I told 
them to do so. Meanwhile, I wrote my telegram, and 
later it was handed in and forwarded with the letter of 
the surgeons and the letter of these officers. It was not 
until some time after that I learned their letter had been 
given to the press. It was a foolish, improper thing to 
do, and I regret very much that it occurred. ... I have 
been very careful about giving to the press any information, 
and I will continue to be so. 

W. R. Shafter, 

Major- General, 

On August 4 General Shafter received instruc- 
tions from the War Department to begin the 
removal of his command to Montauk Point, Long 
Island. Four immune ” regiments had been or- 
dered from the United States to occupy the dis- 
trict as the Fifth Corps was withdrawn. Hood's 
regiment of immunes " had already arrived, and 
Ray's, Pettit's, and Sargent's were about ready to 
sail. The reembarkation of the Fifth Corps began 
on August 7, and was continued as rapidly as 
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transports could be secured until August 25, 
when General Shafter sailed with the last of his 
command. 

The shipment of the Spanish prisoners began 
on August 9, and by September 18 all had left 
Santiago except a few yellow fever patients and a 
small number of soldiers who elected to remain in 
Cuba. The total number of people transported 
to Spain was 22,864. Of this number 22,137 were 
soldiers ; the rest were officers' wives and children, 
priests, and sisters of mercy. Of the soldiers 
14)995 sailed from Santiago, 5820 from Guan- 
tanamo, and 1322 from Baracoa and Sagua de 
Tanamo. 

After the surrender the relations between the 
American and Spanish troops became very friendly. 
The courage which had been displayed by both 
sides on the battlefield had won the respect of 
each for the other; and the consideration and 
kindness shown the Spaniards by the Americans 
after the fighting had ended obliterated all hatred. 
Though there could be little or no conversation 
between the individuals of the two armies, they 
seemed to delight in being together. General 
Shafter reported that the friendship between them 
was something remarkable; and of the Spanish 
prisoners themselves he said they were the most 
orderly, tractable, and generally best behaved 
men" that he had ever known. 

Upon leaving Santiago the Spanish soldiers 
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expressed their appreciation of the courteous 
treatment they had received from General Shafter 
and his men in the following remarkable letters : 

To Major-General Shafter, Commanding the American 
Army in Cuba. 

Sir, — The Spanish soldiers who capitulated in this 
place on the i6th of July last, recognizing your high and 
just cause, pray that, through you, all the courageous and 
noble soldiers under your command may receive our 
good wishes and farewell, which we send to you on 
embarking for our beloved Spain. 

For this favour, which we have no doubt you will grant, 
you will gain the everlasting gratitude and consideration 
of eleven thousand Spanish soldiers, who are your most 
humble servants. 

Pedro Lopez de Castillo, 
Private of Infantry, 

Santiago de Cuba, August 21, 1898. 

Soldiers of the American Army : 

We would not be fulfilling our duty as well-born men 
in whose breasts there live gratitude and courage, should 
we embark for our beloved Spain without sending you 
our most cordial and sincere good wishes and farewell. 
We fought you with ardour and with all our strength, 
endeavouring to gain^the victory, but without the slightest 
rancour or hate toward the American nation. We have 
been vanquished by you (so our generals and chiefs 
judged in signing the capitulation), but our surrender and 
the bloody battles preceding it have left in our souls no 
place for resentment against the men who fought us nobly 
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and valiantly. You fought and acted in compliance with 
the same call of duty as we, for we all but represent the 
power of our respective States. You fought us as men, 
face to face, and with gfeat courage, as before stated — 
a quality we had not met with during the three years we 
have carried on this war against a people without a re- 
ligion, without morals, without conscience, and of doubt- 
ful origin, who could not confront the enemy, but shot 
their noble victims from ambush and then immediately 
fled. This was the kind of warfare we had to sustain in 
this unfortunate land. You have complied exactly with 
all the laws and usages of war as recognized by the 
armies of the most civilized nations of the world ; have 
given honourable burial to the dead of the vanquished \ 
have cured their wounded with great humanity; have 
respected and cared for your prisoners and their comfort ; 
and, lastly, to us, whose condition was terrible, you have 
given freely of food and of your stock of medicines, and 
have honoured us with distinction and courtesy, for after 
the fighting the two armies mingled with the utmost 
harmony. 

With this high sentiment of appreciation from us all, 
there remains but to express our farewell, and with 
the greatest sincerity we wish you all happiness and 
health in this land, which will no longer belong to our 
dear Spain, but will be yours. You have conquered it 
by force and watered it with your blood, as your con- 
science called for under the demands of civilization and 
humanity; but the descendants of the Congos and 
Guineas, mingled with the blood of unscrupulous Span- 
iards and of traitors and adventurers — these people are 
not able to exercise or enjoy their liberty, for they will 
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find it a burden to comply with the laws which govern 
civilized humanity. 

From eleven thousand Spanish soldiers. 

Pedro Lopez de Castillo, 
Soldier of Infantry^ 

Santiago de Cuba, August 21, 1898. 

COMMENTS 

There were several excellent reasons why Ad- 
miral Sampson should not have attempted to force 
the entrance of the harbour with his armoured 
vessels. 

First: There was great danger from the mines 
in the channel. Our trouble from the first has 
becn/^ said Admiral Sampson, ^‘that the channel 
to the harbor was well strewn with observation 
mines, which would certainly result in the sinking 
of one or more of our ships if we attempted to 
enter the harbor, and by the sinking of a ship the 
object of the attempt to enter the harbor would 
be defeated by the preventing of further progress 
on our part.^' Again he said, to throw my ships 
to certain destruction upon mine-fields would be 
suicidal folly." 

Second ; It would have been impossible to 
remove the mines in the channel before the forts 
at the mouth of the harbour were captured. But 
Admiral Sampson had not sufficient marines to 
capture the forts, nor could General Shafter spare 
any troops for this purpose. Indeed, it has already 
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been shown that the capture of the forts at the 
mouth of the harbour would have been, even with 
Shafter's entire army engaged in the effort, a much 
more difficult undertaking than the capture of the 
city of Santiago itself. 

Third : Even if the channel had not been mined, 
it would have been practically impossible for a 
warship to enter the harbour while the Spaniards 
were occupying in force both sides of the en- 
trance. Though the guns of Socapa and the 
Morro batteries would have been useless against 
a ship in the channel, the guns of Punta Gorda 
Battery would have borne directly upon her; 
the ship would also have been subjected to 
a terrific fire from the cannon and machine- 
guns of the Lower Socapa and Estrella batteries. 
But even without the fire of the big guns, the 
hail of bullets and small projectiles that would 
have come from the heights on either side of 
the narrow channel would have made it very diffi- 
cult to direct the ship successfully into the har- 
bour. Such a fire, though harmless against the 
ship itself, would have swept from the decks every 
sailor exposed to view. To run past a battery, 
or to slip through the wide mouth of a bay de- 
fended by shore guns, is a much less difficult 
undertaking than to sail up a long narrow channel 
whose bottom is strewn with mines and whose 
sides bristle with cannon, machine-guns, and 
small arms. Even in time of peace great care is 
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necessary to direct a ship safely through Santiago 
Channel. 

Fourth: If Sampson had succeeded in forc- 
ing the entrance without losing a single ship, 
he would, nevertheless, have lost the tactical ad- 
vantage which he had formerly possessed; for 
as the American ships would have been obliged 
to enter the bay one by one, Cervera could have 
brought against each in turn the concentrated fire 
of his four cruisers. In other words, the tactical 
advantage, which .remained with Sampson so long 
as he held his position at the mouth of the harbour, 
would have passed over to the enemy the moment 
an attempt was made to force the entrance. 

Fifth: The loss or serious disablement of two 
or more American armoured vessels in an attempt 
to force the entrance of the harbour prior to the 
destruction of Cervera’s squadron would have 
given Spain a naval preponderance in fighting 
power, which might have proved fatal to the 
American cause. 

Sixth: Even after the destruction of Cervera's 
squadron, the United States could not afford, on 
account of the threatening aspect of international 
affairs, to take the risk of losing a single armoured 
ship in an effort to force an entrance into the 
harbour. Touching upon this matter, John D. 
Long, the Secretary of the Navy during the war 
with Spain, in his book on '' The New American 
Navy,*^ says : 
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“Ostensibly to provide protection for Austrians in 
Cuba, the Vienna government sent the cruiser Maria 
Teresa on a visit to the ports of the island. The depart- 
ment was of the opinion that the purpose was to deter- 
mine whether the blockade was conducted in accordance 
with international law. This was also believed to be one 
of the objects of the presence in Cuban waters of the 
German cruiser Geier^ which arrived at Cienfuegos on 
June II, and which reported not a single vessel block- 
ading that port. The commander of the Geier, in cruising 
on the north shore of the island, purposely ^ kept close to 
the shore, in order to inspect the harbor of Mariel and 
to see how far the American blockading line extended.’ 
The Geier^z.^ somewhat inclined to neglect the customary 
amenities. On June 22 she was sighted off Havana by the 
Wilmington^ to whom she explained that she was from 
Jagua Bay bound to Havana. Commander C. C. Todd, 
commanding the American gunboat, signalled that the 
position of the senior officer was north of Havana, and he 
expected the German cruiser would communicate with 
that officer before proceeding on her course. But the 
Geier did not alter her direction, and shortly disappeared 
in a squall. She was not again seen by the Wilmington^ 
having entered Havana. 

“ Here were the men-of-war of two nations, both fnendly 
to Spain, cruising in Cuban waters, apparently for the pur- 
pose of finding flaws in our blockade ; and as their conduct 
was based necessarily on orders from their government, 
the President could not but consider the possibility of the 
interference of the latter in the conflict. The advisability 
of guarding our armored ships by every possible means 
and of not permitting them to incur unjustifiable risk of 
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injury by a shot from a shore battery became more 
apparent.” 

Again he says : 

“As Shafter^s position before Santiago increased in 
seriousness, his appeals to the navy to force the harbor 
of Santiago increased in earnestness. ‘ Navy should go 
into the harbor at any cost,’ he cabled to the War Depart- 
ment. ‘ If they do, I believe they will take the city and 
all the troops that are there. If they do not, our country 
should be prepared for heavy losses among our troops.' 
This cablegram was sent two days after the destruction of 
Cervera's squadron. The international situation did not 
permit us to take the risk of throwing our armored vessels 
away on the mines in Santiago Harbor when there were 
no Spanish vessels to attack and destroy. We could not 
afford to lose one battleship ; our efforts to purchase war- 
ships before the war showed that the acquisition of a single 
battleship was impossible. Moreover, as has already been 
stated, the attitude of continental Europe forbade the 
reduction of our armored naval strength, because upon it 
we might have to rely for defence, not only from the 
Spanish force in European waters, but from an attack by 
the navy of another country.” 

On this point Captain Mahan, also, makes the 
following striking comment: 

“We had to economize our ships because they were too 
few. There was no reserve. The Navy Department had 
throughout, and especially at this period, to keep in mind, 
not merely the exigencies at Santiago, but the fact that 
we had not a battleship in the home ports that could in 
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six months be made ready to replace one lost or seriously 
disabled, as the Massachusetts, for instance, not long 
afterwards was, by running on an obstruction in New York 
Bay. Surprise approaching disdain was expressed, both 
before and after the destruction of Cervera’s squadron, 
that the battle fleet was not sent into Santiago either to 
grapple the enemy’s ships there, or to support the opera- 
tions of the army in the same way, for instance, that 
Farragut crossed the torpedo lines at Mobile. The reply 
— and in the writer’s judgment the more than adequate 
reason — was that the country could not at that time, 
under the conditions which then obtained, afibrd to risk 
the loss or disablement of a single battleship, unless the 
enterprise in which it was hazarded carried a reasonable 
probability of equal or greater loss to the enemy, leaving 
us, therefore, as strong as before relatively to the naval 
power which in the course of events might yet be arrayed 
against us. If we lost ten thousand men, the country 
could replace them ; if we lost a battleship, it could not 
be replaced. The issue of the war, as a whole and in 
every locality to which it extended, depended upon naval 
force, and it was imperative to achieve, not success only, 
but success delayed no longer than necessary. A million 
of the best soldiers would have been powerless in face of 
hostile control of the sea.” 

Seventh : Battleships and armoured cruisers are 
not built for the purpose of attacking fortifications 
and land forces. Their purpose is to gain and hold 
control of the sea. Of course, where a decisive 
advantage is within reach, and there is a reason- 
able chance of success, a commander would be 
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justified in taking the risk of attacking shore bat- 
teries, just as the commander of an army would 
under similar conditions, especially in cases where 
time is an important consideration, be justified in 
throwing his troops against a fortification at great 
sacrifice rather than wait to capture the place in 
the usual manner by regular approaches. But 
such cases are exceptions to the general rule. 
Any one can butt out his brains against a stone 
wall. Any commander can lose his squadron by 
foolhardy recklessness- Much, of course, may be 
accomplished by judicious daring; but it is not 
every one who has the good sense to know when 
the risk is justifiable. This, in a great measure, 
is what determines the ability of a commander. 
Good judgment is at the basis of all good general- 
ship. Let the warrior have the brains, the imple- 
ments, and good judgment, and he is equipped for 
great deeds; but good judgment he must have, 
otherwise the brains and the implements will avail 
him nothing. 

Why then should General Shafter have so per- 
sistently urged Admiral Sampson to force an en- 
trance into the harbour? No doubt this was due 
partly to General Shatter's lack of knowledge of 
naval matters, and to his failure to grasp clearly 
the correct naval strategy of the campaign, but 
undoubtedly it was mainly due to the unintention- 
ally erroneous and misleading statements of Ad- 
miral Sampson. On July 2, the day before the 
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destruction of Cervera's squadron, Admiral Samp- 
son, after writing to General Shafter that, the 
forts which we silenced are not the forts which 
would give you any inconvenience in capturing the 
city, as they cannot fire except to seaward,” added, 
‘‘ They cannot even prevent our entrance into the 
harbor of Santiago.” ^ And in the same letter he 
wrote, “ If it is your earnest desire that we should 
force an entrance, I will at once prepare to under- 
take it” The first statement quoted above must 
certainly have given General Shafter the impres- 
sion that the batteries at the mouth of the harbour 
had been silenced, and that the forts could offer no 
further resistance to the American warships. And 
the second statement could hardly be regarded by 
General Shafter in any other light than as a prom- 
ise on the part of Admiral Sampson to attempt to 
force the entrance at an early date. As a matter 
of fact, the first statement was far from expressing 
the true condition of affairs. In the sense of being 
put out of action none of the batteries of the forts 
had been silenced.” They had stopped firing 
during the bombardments; that was aU. No harm 
whatever had been done to the heavy guns of 
Punta Gorda Battery, or to the smaller guns of the 
Lower Socapa Battery. In fact, the only damage 
done during the bombardments was the dismounting 
of one piece in the Morro Battery and the disabling 
of one Hontoria gun in the Socapa Battery. 

1 See page lo. 
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General Shafter showed his wisdom in not break- 
ing off negotiations and assaulting the Spanish in- 
trenchments as he was advised to do by a number 
of his officers, who believed that the Spanish com- 
mander was simply trying to gain time. An 
assault of these intrenchments, protected as they 
were in front by barbed wire entanglements, would 
have involved a frightful loss to the Americans. 
Moreover, an assault at this time was unnecessary; 
for with Cervera’s squadron already destroyed, it 
was only a question of time when the Spanish 
forces, not only at Santiago, but in the entire 
island, would be compelled to surrender. It was 
therefore wise to prolong the negotiations and to 
attempt by diplomacy and patience to bring about 
the surrender. Other things being equal, the vic- 
tories most to be desired are those obtained at the 
least expense of blood and treasure. Like a good 
business man,” says Von der Goltz, ‘*the com- 
mander ought not to part with his means uselessly 
when success is not profitable ; but neither should 
he stint when promising gains are in prospect.” 
‘‘ It should,” says Captain Mahan, '' be an accepted 
apothegm, with those responsible for the conduct 
of military operations, that ‘War is business,* to 
which actual fighting is incidental. As in all 
businesses, the true aim is the. best results at the 
least cost; or, as the great French Admiral, Tour- 
ville, said two centuries ago, ‘ The best victories 
are those which expend least of blood, of hemp. 
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and of iron/ Such results, it is true, are more 
often granted to intelligent daring than to exces- 
sive caution ; but no general rule can supersede the 
individual judgment upon the conditions before it. 
There are no specifics in warfare/^ 

Though the proposition of General Toral to be 
allowed to evacuate Santiago and to march to Hol- 
guin with his army was not favourably received by 
the authorities at Washington, it should be noted 
that there was, from a purely strategical point of 
view, no great objection to this movement. Had 
the movement been made, Spain might have been 
momentarily encouraged to prolong the conflict 
for a while ; but in any case the surrender of the 
land forces was only a question of time, because 
with the sea power of Spain practically destroyed 
there was no longer any hope of maintaining an 
army in Cuba. 

The proposition to march to Holguin was doubt- 
less made more with the hope of saving the Spanish 
army the humiliation of a surrender than for the 
purpose of gaining time with the expectation of 
ultimate success. It is highly probable that, owing 
to a lack of sufficient supplies for such a move- 
ment, Toral's army would have gone to pieces 
almost immediately after leaving Santiago, and 
that a great number of his men would have drifted 
into the American lines in order to obtain food. 

It is much to be regretted that the Terms 
of the Military Convention of the Capitulation ” 
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allowed the Spanish commander, upon his departure 
from Santiago, to take with him all the military 
archives and records pertaining to the Spanish 
forces of eastern Cuba. Without these records 
it has been impossible for American writers to 
obtain, except in few cases, copies of the orders 
issued by the Spanish commanders, and very diffi- 
cult for them to obtain accurate information as 
to the strength and losses of the Spanish army at 
Santiago, and especially as to the exact number 
of men in the different organizations composing 
that army. 

The general officers of Shatter's army should not 
be adversely criticised for writing the letter of 
August 3, in which they urged so strongly the 
necessity for the speedy withdrawal of the Fifth 
Corps from the island. The views of the general 
officers were sought by General Shatter ; and the 
letter contained nothing but the truth. Though, 
perhaps, as General Lawton stated, the mandatory 
language of the letter was unnecessary and impolitic, 
yet it must be remembered that the dreadful con- 
dition of the troops and the prospect of their hav- 
ing to remain in the island for yet many days most 
naturally caused the officers to feel and speak 
strongly. With so large a number of soldiers des- 
perately sick, and the certainty that practically all 
would perish if they were not speedily removed 
from the island, it became the imperative duty 
of the officers to express their opinions in no 
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uncertain way. But the chief harm consisted in giv- 
ing the letter to the press ; and this act, which was 
in violation of army regulations and a serious breach 
of military discipline, most naturally aroused the 
indignation of the Secretary of War. Referring to 
this matter in his book on “The Spanish- American 
War,” General Alger says: 

“ Of the ‘ Round Robin ’ ^ itself I have no criticism to 
offer. General Shafter invited his officers to a conference, 
and himself telegraphed to the War Department their con- 
clusions and recommendations, which was entirely proper 
for him to do. But I do criticise the agencies through 
which these alarming utterances were given to the world. 
The publication of the ^ Round Robin " at that time was 
one of the most unfortunate and regrettable incidents of the 
war. . . . The information this startling paper made known 
not only brought terror and anguish to half the communi- 
ties and neighborhoods in the land, but it returned to Cuba 
in due time to spread demoralization among our troops. 
It did more than this— ^ it threatened, and might have ac- 
complished even, an interruption of the peace negotiations 
then in progress between the United States and Spain, 
Those negotiations had been inaugurated by Spain on the 
26th of July, through M. Cambon, the ambassador of 
France, and had reached their most delicate stage at the 
time when the ' Round Robin,’ with all its suggestions of 
panic and disaster, was made public in the four comers 
of the earth. That a satisfactory agreement between the 

1 Though this letter was generally known as the “ Round Robin 
letter,” it was not, according to the accepted meaning of that 
phrase, a round robin. 
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two governments was at last reached cannot be credited 
to those who precipitately gave out information which 
might have prevented it. Moreover, the publication of 
this official letter was a gross breach of army regulations 
and military discipline ; and through the agency of it the 
enemy secured information regarding our situation when 
the government was most anxious to conceal the facts 
until the acceptance of the demands of the United States 
could be assured.’* 

Again he says : 

'' It would be impossible to exaggerate the mischievous 
and wicked effects of the * Round Robin.’ It affected 
the country with a plague of anguish and apprehension. 
There are martyrs in all wars, but the most piteous of 
these are the silent, helpless, heart-broken ones who stay 
at home to weep and pray and wait — the mother, sister, 
wife, and sweetheart. To their natural suspense and suffer- 
ing these publications added the pangs of imaginary terrors. 
They had endured through sympathy, the battlefield, the 
wasting hardships of the camps, the campaign in the 
tropics, the fever-stricken trench. They might at least 
have been spared this wanton torture, this impalpable and 
formless yet overwhelming blow.” 

Probably no more remarkable letters were ever 
sent by a conquered to a conquering army than 
those written by Pedro Lopez de Castillo to Gen- 
eral Shafter and his soldiers. It was certainly a 
happy augury for the speedy reestablishment of 
cordial relations between the two contending 
powers that scarcely had the smoke of battle died 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 

RECENT CHANGES IN THE MILITARY ART THE 

FORTUNE OF WAR — THE MILITARY POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES — THE NAVY — THE 
ARMY 

A S this campaign furnishes the first instance 
of a conflict between two armies, each 
equipped with small-calibre magazine rifles using 
smokeless powder, it will not be uninteresting to 
inquire what changes, if any, these weapons have 
wrought in the military art.^ Theoretically, it 
was to be expected that the modern rifle would 
give to the defenders a great advantage ; and the 
experiences of this war, as well as those of the 
Boer War and the Russian-Japanese War, have 
demonstrated the fact that purely frontal attacks, 

1 The art of war is broadly divided into the subjects of 
strategy and tactics. “ The theatre of war," says Hamley, “ is 
the province of strategy, the field of battle is the province of 
tactics." The object of all strategical manceuvres is to secure for 
the fighting forces advantageous positions in the theatre of war. 
Strategy is the art of moving an army in the theatre of war with 
a view of placing it in such a position relative to the enemy as 
to increase the probability of victory, make greater the conse- 
quences of victory, or lessen the consequences of defeat. Tactics 
is the art of disposing, manoeuvring, and fighting troops on the 
battlefield. 
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unsupported by enveloping or flank attacks, against 
troops in defensive positions, armed with modern 
rifles, have little or no hope of success, unless the 
attacking forces overwhelmingly outnumber the 
defenders, and even then only under exceptional 
circumstances. At El Caney, where the Americans 
outnumbered the Spaniards more than ten to one, 
a frontal attack was finally successful, but not until 
after a most desperate struggle in which forty-nine 
per cent of the defenders were killed or wounded ; 
and at San Juan Hill the relative preponderance 
of the attacking forces was even greater. In the 
fierce and bloody assault of the Japanese on Nan- 
shan Hill at Kinchow near Port Arthur, they had 
overwhelming numbers, but in the early rushes 
of the engagement every man participating was 
shot down before he reached the first line of the 
Russian trenches. It was found necessary to stop 
these infantry charges and renew the artillery fire 
from the rear before the final and successful assault 
on the Russian position could be made.^'^ Cap- 
tain Carl Reichmann, United States Army, who 
was detailed by the American government as an 
observer on the Russian side during the Russian- 
Japanese War, says: ^ 

Formerly the battlefield was a narrow strip ; the op- 
posing forces came promptly together, and brought about 

1 '*New York Times.” 

^ "Journal of the United States Infantry Association,” July, 
1906. 
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a tactical decision by the slaughter of the short-range 
conflict and hand-to-hand fighting. An inferior force 
could be quickly overpowered. The men were still com- 
paratively fresh when entering the decisive part of the 
action. Modern long-range arms have changed all this ; 
the fire-swept zone which must be crossed by the attacker 
has steadily increased, has grown deeper, until to-day 
shrapnel is used with accuracy at six thousand yards. 
Modern arms give great defensive power. To get at the 
enemy with the bayonet may require not minutes and 
hours, but days of exposure to fire, coupled with immense 
exertions and with lack of shelter, food, and water. At 
one point at least in the battle of Liaoyang the infantry 
fire never ceased for thirty-six hours, and the Japanese 
infantry was lying within a few hundred yards of the 
Russian trenches. Russian non-commissioned officers, 
who helped to repulse a night attack on the south front 
of the First Siberian Corps, were unanimous in stating 
that the Japanese soldiers seemed to be at the end of 
their physical strength and were slaughtered with the 
bayonet like sheep. Battle has become a long-enduring, 
nerve-racking contest, extending over days and consum- 
ing the last minim of mental and physical strength of the 
participants ; inferior forces can no longer be quickly 
overpowered, and other things being equal, an opponent 
attacking the enemy with equal forces ought to fail. The 
duty of the commander ' to get there first with the most 
men ’ has become an absolute obligation on the part of 
the offensive. I have not heard of a case where the 
Japanese attacked and defeated an equal force of Rus- 
sians. Before the battle of Liaoyang, both to the east 
and south, the Japanese not only confronted the Russians 
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everywhere with superior forces and a large superiority in 
guns, but whenever they attacked, the commander was 
careful to array on his side every chance of victory ; he 
would assemble against the decisive point a sufficient 
force to carry it and an overwhelming number of guns ; 
he would also turn one or both flanks of the Russians to 
make sure of the victory, while he heavily engaged the 
Russian front. These tactics were bound to be success- 
ful. In the mountains southeast of Liaoyang, Kuroki 
outnumbered the Russians two to one; he had there 
enough men to attack in front with the decisive supe- 
riority,' and generally he had enough men to spare to 
turn both Russian flanks ; he acted on the offensive in 
a broken mountainous country which absolutely shielded 
his movements and concentration of troops ; he acted in 
a country where all the advantages are with the offensive 
and none with the defensive ; his numerical superiority 
made the offensive possible on his part and impossible on 
the part of the Russians. Moreover, as we know, it lay 
not in Kuropatkin's plan to hold any position for an 
indefinite length of time; his sole purpose was to gain 
time for the arrival of his reenforcements. 

“ At Wafangho four Japanese divisions fought against 
two and a half Russian divisions and over two hundred 
Japanese guns against eighty guns. In the battle of 
Liaoyang four and a half Japanese divisions with two hun- 
dred and forty guns assailed the key of the position held 
by the First Siberian Corps numbering less than fifteen 
thousand men and eighty guns ; in this last case the nu- 
merical superiority was not sufficient Though smothered 
under a blanket of concentrated fire such as was never 
before known in military history, though their trenches 
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were blown about their ears by high explosive shells, 
though attacked by superior numbers during three con- 
secutive nights and two days, and suffering hunger and 
thirst, the First Siberian Corps repulsed all attacks. This 
will convey some idea of the strength of the defensive. 
In the case of the battle of Liaoyang it should be added 
that the enemy’s infantry could approach under cover of 
the high crops to a distance of less than one thousand 
yards of the trenches of the First Siberian Corps, and 
that any losses suffered by them prior to that time were 
due to accident rather than to design.’^ 

But though the experiences of recent wars make 
it plain that purely frontal attacks are destined 
henceforth almost always to fail, it must not be 
inferred from this that they will for the most part 
be abandoned in future wars. On the contrary, 
they are as necessary now as ever; for without 
them there can be no overlapping or flank attacks, 
which are now, except under very unusual condi- 
tions, absolutely necessary to success. Nor must 
it be inferred that the conditions of modern war- 
fare greatly favour defensive tactics. On the con- 
trary, it is as true now as in the past, that the 
offensive alone offers decisive results; and the 
main reason for this is, that the commander of 
the attacking army has the power at any time of 
taking the defensive temporarily along all or any 
portion of his battle line with a small part of his 
forces, while with the larger part he can mass over- 
whelming numbers against some weak point of the 
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enemy’s line and break through it, or move against 
his flank, or strike far enough to his rear to threaten 
his communications. In other words, an army acting 
offensively always has irf reserve, until it is defeated, 
the power of acting defensively for a time with all 
or a part of its forces ; but the army acting defen- 
sively, so long as it is hard pressed, never has the 
power to act offensively. 

Suppose, for instance, that two armies of one hun- 
dred thousand men each are about to engage in 
battle. One elects to make its stand and fight 
in a defensive position; the other must take the 
offensive. Being well aware of the strength of 
the defensive position, the general of the attacking 
army knows that he cannot with his entire army 
drive the enemy from his intrenchments by a 
frontal attack ; one hundred thousand men are not 
enough ; four, five, even six hundred thousand men 
would most probably fail, if they had to make the 
attack over open, level ground. Must the com- 
mander of the attacking army therefore give up the 
attack? By no means. He could order forty 
thousand men to make a direct attack upon the 
enemy, and instruct them to hold every foot of 
ground gained, and to intrench themselves in order 
to resist any counter attack of the enemy; then 
with the remaining sixty thousand he could move 
to the right or the left to attack the enemy’s flank. 
Such a movement might be a surprise to the enemy ; 
and as his army is occupying a long line, parts of 
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it might be defeated in detail before there could 
be sufficient concentration to repel the attack. Or 
perhaps the attacking force might be directed far 
enough to the rear to threaten seriously the com- 
munications of the enemy, and thus cause him to 
fall back with a part, or all, of his forces. 

It is this freedom of movement, this mobility, 
which gives the offensive its great strength. It 
can strike the weakest link in the chain. It can 
go to the point where the enemy is unprepared — 
where perhaps he is extremely vulnerable, and 
there, pressing home the attack, achieve great 
results. On the offensive a general can follow his 
own plan; on the defensive he must conform to 
that of his adversary. On the offensive, the parts 
of an army can be concentrated and the enemy can 
be surprised and defeated before he can unite the 
necessary force to repel the attack ; on the defen- 
sive, the parts of the army must be kept separate, 
in order to guard all the threatened points until 
the enemy’s point of attack is developed. The 
moral advantage, too, is nearly always on the side 
of the offensive. The fact that an army is pushing 
forward instead of waiting to be attacked is in 
itself an incentive to success. The forward move- 
ment fills the soldier with enthusiasm, his expecta- 
tions rise ; and with firm tread and elastic step he 
marches on, thrilled with the hope and the spirit 
of victory. 

** It is often urged,” says Colonel Henderson of the 
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British army, that the force which awaits attack 
can develop the full force of each arm with more 
facility than that which delivers it. The conten- 
tion may be true ; but it is not always realized that 
anything which gives new strength to the defence 
at the same time adds to the advantage of the army 
which attacks. The net outcome of the improve- 
ments in rifles, guns, and powder is that far fewer 
men are required to hold a position than of old. 
A direct (or frontal) attack against good troops 
well posted, always a desperate undertaking, has 
now become suicidal. To a certain extent this 
favours the defence. A much larger number than 
formerly can be employed by the defenders in 
attack. This is to the good. But the assailant 
profits in almost equal ratio- His strength has 
always lain in his power of manoeuvring, of hiding 
his movements, and of massing suddenly against 
some weak point. To-day his power of manoeu- 
vring is greater than before. The increased strength 
of the defence renders it comparatively easy for him 
to form with a part of his force an impenetrable 
barrier behind which the remainder can move 
unobserved. He needs far fewer men and guns to 
cover his communications ; and a general counter- 
attack delivered like those of Wellington, of the 
French in 1870, of Osman at Plevna, direct to 
the front, is very little to be dreaded. Moreover, 
the object of the assailant’s manoeuvres will be to 
place portions of his force on the flank, or flanks, 
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of the position he is attacking. If he can accom- 
plish this, the effect, moral and physical, of the 
enfilade fire he brings to bear on the enemy’s front 
will be far greater than that which attended a sim- 
ilar operation when fire was of less account. In 
short, the process of envelopment is easier than it 
used to be; and envelopment which means that 
the enemy is under fire from several directions is 
much more effective than in the past. 

It does not appear, then, that the new condi- 
tions are altogether in favour of the defender. To 
win a decisive victory and annihilate the enemy he 
must, at some time or another, leave his position 
and attack. But the time, if not the place, must 
depend on his adversary’s movements, and will 
only be disclosed during the progress of the battle. 
What time will be given the defender for the long 
preliminaries which attack against even a shaken 
force demands, for the preparation by artillery, for 
the massing of the infantry, for their deployment 
in line of battle, for the issue of adequate orders? 
Tacticians have long been puzzled over the rarity 
and ineffectiveness of the counter-stroke in modern 
campaigns. The reason lies in the increased power 
of the local defensive, even with the needle gun 
and the slow-firing cannon. With the newer 
weapons the power is trebled. The counter-stroke, 
therefore, is more difficult than ever ; and the diffi- 
culty, combined with the greatly enhanced effect 
of enveloping fire, gives a marked advantage to 
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the assailant. Resistance is more protracted than 
heretofore, but defence, as a method of giving 
battle, is no stronger. 

The question will probably suggest itself, why 
should envelopment be the monopoly of the ad- 
vancing army? The reply is easy. Save in excep- 
tional circumstances the force that surrenders the 
initiative and stands still in positions will be too 
weak for far-reaching manuoevres. Envelopment 
requires a numerical superiority or a vastly higher 
morali; and an army possessing these advantages 
must needs seek out its adversary and attack him, 
for the very simple reason that not otherwise can 
he be brought to battle. Yet it is not to be under- 
stood that the numerically inferior army is to be 
debarred from attacking; but it may be taken for 
granted that it will not do so until it sees the 
opportunity — the fruit as a rule of more skilful 
strategy — of falling on an isolated portion of the 
enemy^s forces.” 

^'When the rifle was first introduced,” says 
Colonel Hart, ''the general idea was that the 
defence would benefit enormously ; and it was not 
realized that the attack had really gained a relative 
advantage. But the increased range and accuracy 
of fire-arms, by greatly extending the field of battle, 
has offered the assailants more choice in the selec- 
tion of ground from which to direct and cover 
their attacks. At the same time the defenders are 
embarrassed by an extent of ground that may be 
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of great value to the enemy, but which they can- 
not themselves occupy. The increased range has 
also made it more difficult to obtain early informa- 
tion of movements which may threaten to dislocate 
all the defensive arrangements. 

Whenever there has been a great improvement 
in weapons, most people have imagined that there 
would be a relative advantage for the defence, but 
Napoleon was more foreseeing: 'Uinvention des 
armes feu a tout chang6, observait-il ; celle 
grande d^couverte dtait; du reste, tout k Tavantage 
des assailants, bien que jusqu'ici la plupart des 
modernes aient soutenu le contraire/ ** ^ 

In the campaign of Santiago de Cuba it will be 
noted that at the start the Spaniards had in their 
land operations every opportunity of taking the of- 
fensive both strategically and tactically, but utterly 
failed to do so. There was really no good reason 
why the greater part of the troops at Manzanillo, 
Holguin, and Guantanamo should not have been 
concentrated at Santiago for an offensive campaign 
prior to the landing of Shafter's army; nor was 
there any good reason why these troops and the 
greater part of those at Santiago should not have 
been concentrated near Daiquiri and Siboney for 
the purpose of taking the offensive against the 

1 Las Cases, ii, p. 439. Translation: “The invention of fire- 
arms has changed everything, he remarked; besides, this great 
discovery was to the advantage of the assailants, although until 
now, the majority of modern writers (critics) have maintained the 
contrary.'' 
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Americans during their disembarkation. By the em- 
ployment of a very little skill in strategy and strat- 
agem,^ it would have been entirely feasible to mass 
secretly a large force of Spaniards behind the hills 
of Daiquiri and Siboney, and to surprise and cap- 
ture or destroy a large part of Shafter’s army. The 
Spaniards had sufficient troops and an abundance 
of time to do this, and they should have seized 
the opportunity and struck like " a bolt from the 
blue.^* 

But it might be replied that the garrisons at 
Manzanillo, Holguin, and Guantanamo were so 
short of transportation and supplies that there 
would have been considerable difficulty in concen- 
trating at Santiago. This is true ; but the answer 
is that the garrisons had enough supplies to last 
for several weeks ; and knowing that there was a 
shortage at Santiago, they could easily have seized 
sufficient vehicles and pack animals in the towns 
they were occupying to transport their supplies. 
To Blanco and Linares the difficulties in the way 
of concentration probably seemed insurmountable; 
but to an able soldier they would scarcely have 
been worthy of a moment’s thought. 

Then, again, it should be noted that it was the 
business of the Spanish government and its offi- 
cials to provide the troops not only of Santiago 
Province, but of the whole island, with the needed 

1 Stratagem is an artifice or trick of war for deceiving the 
enemy. 
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transportation and supplies in advance of the 
emergency. It is safe to say that with an army 
in Cuba of one hundred thousand soldiers, well 
supplied with food, hospital stores, ammunition, 
cannon, and transportation, Spain would have been 
in much better shape to withstand the Americans 
than she was with nearly two hundred thousand 
soldiers without adequate supplies. In these days, 
when so much depends upon the quick concentra- 
tion of troops and the bringing of a greatly pre- 
ponderating force upon the battlefield, the matter 
of transportation and supply is one of supreme 
importance. 

In failing to take the offensive when the oppor- 
tunity offered, the Spaniards made their first and 
greatest mistake; and it may be remarked here 
that not only in this war, but in the Boer War and 
in the Russian-Japanese War, the side that seized 
the initiative whenever the opportunity offered was 
in the end victorious. This, too, has generally 
been true in all campaigns since the invention 
of fire-arms; so that it may now be stated as a 
general truth that, A deliberate defensive is 
generally right only when all the co7iditions are 
so tmfavourable that practically there is no alter- 
native^ ^ 

The increased power of the modern rifle has 
also greatly increased the importance of strategical 
movements. Now that positions can be held with 
1 Colonel Reginald C. Hart, British Army. 
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that a considerable force could be spared from 
reconnoissance, scouting, and outpost duty, and 
used offensively in one large body upon the flank 
or the rear of the Japanese army; but owing to 
inefficient leadership, or other causes, the plan 
was abandoned, and the force divided, subdivided, 
and greatly scattered. Upon this phase of tlie 
war, A. Denikin, a Russian, in the Voenny Galos ” 
of April l6, 1906, writes as follows: 

A characteristic feature of the war in our operations 
is the complete absence of creative work in the leading 
of our army. Something like an unaccountable fear of 
large plans, bold decisions, and energetic initiative seems 
to have been characteristic of the generalship in the con- 
duct of the campaign. This must have been the reason 
why our cavalry, superior in numbers and quality, has 
played comparatively such a modest part . , . 

“ The Trans-Baikel Division, immediately on arrival at 
the scene of action, was divided into two brigades : one 
for scouting in the region of Fengwangcheng, the other 
broken into sotnias [squadrons] for outpost service, field 
post service, messenger service for the troops of the 
Siberian Army Corps, and after September, 1904, for 
service with the detachment of General Rennenkampf, 
where it did scouting work and formed protecting lines, 
appearing in conflict with the enemy almost exclusively 
dismounted, 

“ Somewhat more to the west (General Samsonov, with 
his Siberian Cossacks, remained in the hiUs, doing hard 
vanguard outpost work and overworking nearly the whole 
contingent of his command* All his urgent requests to 
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Napoleon, and Julius Caesar. To manceuvre so as 
to divide the forces of the enemy and beat them 
separately; to manoeuvre so as to concentrate 
greatly superior forces on the battlefield ; to ma- 
noeuvre so as to strike the communications of the 
enemy without exposing your own, — these are 
principles that do not change, however rapid and 
destructive the fire of guns, however quick the 
movement of troops, or however swift the despatch 
of orders. 

The increased range and effectiveness of modern 
rifles and cannon, enabling the defence to hold 
long lines of intrenchments with small numbers 
against the attacks of large bodies of the enemy, 
have increased enormously the area of battlefields. 
Thus battlefields, which in the days of Grant and 
Lee were but two or three miles in extent, would 
to-day, with the same number of troops engaged, 
extend over a space of fifteen or twenty miles. In 
modern battles positions properly defended with 
anything like adequate numbers cannot, as for- 
merly, be carried by a few hours’ fighting followed 
by a charge. In these days the power of the de- 
fensive is so great that when two armies come in 
contact on the battlefield, it is necessary for both 
to intrench. Then one or the other begins to push 
forward by rushes, taking advantage of every in- 
equality of the ground, and intrenching every 
position gained. Thus for days armies may face 
each other, neither able to drive the other out of 
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his intrenched position. In the meantime, while 
. they are in this life-and-death grapple, the com- 
mander who is strong enough to take the initiative 
will try to mass his unengaged troops at some 
weak point of the enemy’s line and break through, 
or to overlap and envelop one or both flanks of 
the enemy, or to gain a position on the flank and 
rear of the enemy and seriously threaten or destroy 
his communications. Any of these movements, if 
successfully executed, would most probably bring 
victory to the attacking army, but they all would 
require great superiority in numbers or in moral 
force. Thus it will be seen that the first great im- 
mutable principle of strategy, namely, To concen-- 
irate superior strength, physical, moral, or both, on 
the battlefield, is even more important to-day than 
ever before in the history of warfare. 

This enormous increase in the extent of modem 
battlefields, together with the fact that an envelop- 
ing or flank attack or attacks, in addition to a fron- 
tal attack, will often be the only way to victory, has 
greatly increased the necessity for a larger pro- 
portion of cavalry^ in the organization of modern 
armies. In the great battles of the future, when 
the opposing armies are grappling with each other 
and each side is holding on like grim death, neither 
able to drive the other from his intrenched position, 
the moment will come when a great enveloping or 

1 Mounted troops armed and trained to fight on foot as well as 
on horseback, like the American cavalry. 
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turning movement or flank attack will be the only 
hope of victory. At this critical moment the side 
which has in reserve a great cavalry force trained 
to fight on foot as well as on horseback, will be 
able to direct it on the vulnerable flank and, with 
the troopers fresh for dismounted work, to strike 
the blow that shall turn the tide of battle and 
win the victory. And what is of immense impor- 
tance, too, is that when the blow is struck this great 
cavalry force will be near the communications of 
the enemy — near the very point where it can do 
him the greatest damage. In former times, when 
battlefields were narrow strips only two or three 
miles long, these great flank attacks and turning 
movements, which were then less necessary and 
much more dangerous, could be made by the in- 
fantry; but under present conditions the infantry 
could not make them without consuming much 
time and arriving at their destination too greatly 
fatigued to fight with the necessary energy and 
spirit. 

Though the above conclusion is based more 
upon a careful study of the tactics and conditions 
of the last three wars than upon actual experiences, 
— for in none of these wars was a great cavalry 
force used in the manner indicated above, — yet in 
each war there were a number of instances and 
conditions that go to prove the correctness of the 
conclusion. The Russians, it is true, had a goodly 
proportion of cavalry; and for a time it appeared 
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that a considerable force could be spared from 
reconnoissance, scouting, and outpost duty, and 
used offensively in one large body upon the flank 
or the rear of the Japanese army; but owing to 
inefficient leadership, or other causes, the plan 
was abandoned, and the force divided, subdivided, 
and greatly scattered. Upon this phase of tlie 
war, A. Denikin, a Russian, in the “ Voenny Galos ” 
of April 16 , 1906, writes as follows: 

A characteristic feature of the war in our operations 
is the complete absence of creative work in the leading 
of our army. Something like an unaccountable fear of 
large plans, bold decisions, and energetic initiative seems 
to have been characteristic of the generalship in the con- 
duct of the campaign. This must have been the reason 
why our cavalry, superior in numbers and quality, has 
played comparatively such a modest part . . . 

^‘The Trans-Baikel Division, immediately on arrival at 
the scene of action, was divided into two brigades : one 
for scouting in the region of Fengwangcheng, the other 
broken into sotnias [squadrons] for outpost service, field 
post service, messenger service for the troops of the 
Siberian Army Corps, and after September, 1904, for 
service with the detachment of General Rennenkampf, 
where it did scouting work and formed protecting lines, 
appearing in conflict with flie enemy almost exclusively 
dismounted. 

Somewhat more to the west General Samsonov, with 
his Siberian Cossacks, remained in the hills, doing hard 
vanguard outpost work and overworking nearly the whole 
contingent of his comraancL All his urgent requests to 
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pass with his troops to the valley and let him work in the 
field were of no avail. 

On the right flank, after January, 1905, a large force, 
a corps of two and a half divisions, was concentrated under 
General Mischenko’s command. One would think that 
the numerical strength of the force and its strategical 
position gave it a great importance in view of the coming 
offensive movement, so much the more as its brilliant 
fighting qualities had previously been proved at Sandepoo. 
But we see an unpardonable and incomprehensible neglect 
of this corps. When General Mischenko was wounded, 
Baron Stackelberg was appointed to command it ; but he 
soon departed for Russia. General Rennenkampf was 
then given the command, but in a week’s time he was 
summoned back to Tzinhenchen. In the meantime, just 
at the most important moment, the corps of the Don 
Cossacks was hurried north on the report of an assumed 
raid of a strong Japanese cavalry force towards Goond- 
choolin. Later it was broken into sotnias, which served 
as an escort and a protection here and there, but took no 
part in subsequent operations as one whole homogeneous 
corps. 

“ In Februaiy, 1905, two commanders of the indepen- 
dent cavalry force, General Greko and General Eichholz, 
appeared almost at the same time. One was sent by the 
Commander-in-chief, the other by the commander of the 
Second Army. After establishing his right to the com- 
mand, General Greko took charge; but in a fortnight his 
command was totally broken up, and, during the Mukden 
days, the sotnias were constantly ordered about They 
were first sent to form connecting links between the army 
corps, then recalled to protect the headquarters and staffs, 
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then again formed in small detachments for scouting 
under Generals Tolmachev, Greko, Eichholz, and Prince 
Orbiliany. 

If, in such conditions, our dispersed cavalry could not 
afford the full assistance which a strong cavaliy mass should 
afford when skilfully and properly directed by an energetic 
commander, the fault lies not with it, but most certainly 
with the persons in command.” 

Had a man like Skobeleff, that great leader of 
men, who was such a careful student of the work 
of the American cavalry under Sheridan, Stuart, 
and Forrest, been in command of the Russian 
army, the many opportunities of massing cavalry 
upon the flanks and rear of the enemy would 
most certainly not have been neglected. 

The Japanese had only a small cavalry force. 
It was not, however, because they failed to appre- 
ciate the importance of this arm of the service, but 
because they were unable, either before or during 
the war, to obtain the necessary mounts. The 
need for more cavalry was daily apparent in their 
operations ; and for the want of it their infantry 
had to undergo untold exertions in making long- 
forced marches around the Russian flanks. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that if either side in this war 
had had an additional cavalry force of fifty or sixty 
thousand men, trained like the American cavalry 
to fight on foot as well as on horseback, and had 
used them energetically in one body against the 
flank or rear of the enemy at' the critical stage of 
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any of the great battles, a sweeping victory would 
have been the result. Had the Japanese possessed 
such a force, the great battles of the war which 
continued through several days of desperate fight- 
ing could have been more quickly decided; cer- 
tainly at the battle of Mukden they would have 
been able with such a force to sever the communi- 
cations of the enemy, to seize the pass in his rear, 
to capture his army, and to end the war. 

In, the South African War the Boers used 
mounted infantry with great effect; indeed, this 
was their principal force. This gave them great 
mobility, which, combined with the fact that they 
were excellent shots, made them for a time more 
than a match for the British, whose cavalry was not 
properly trained to fight on foot.^ In his book 
on this war, Lieutenant-Colonel Wisser, United 
States Army, says: ^^The principal tactical prin- 
ciple that has been corroborated in the battles of 
South Africa is that the purely frontal attack is 
no longer successful. It must be combined with 
flank attacks; but since the latter will generally 
be met by counter-measures on the part of the 
enemy, converting them again into frontal attacks, 
these counter-attacks must be continued and ex- 
tended into far outflanking movements, requiring 
much time for their execution, during which, be- 
tween two original fronts, a conte,st for position is 

1 "The Science of War,” by Colonel Henderson, British 
Army, p. 376. 
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taking place/* These words, written shortly after 
the Boer War, not only express the exact tactical 
situation in the battles of that war, but apply with 
equal exactness to the battles of the Russian- 
Japanese War and will apply with more and more 
exactness to the battles of the future; for as 
weapons improve and the power of fire becomes 
greater, flanking movements will become more im- 
portant, more effective, and easier of execution. 

In his report of the operations of the Boer 
army, Captain Carl Reichmann, United States 
Army, who was sent by the government of the 
United States to observe the South African War 
from the Boer side, says : “ Cavalry that is incapa- 
ble of effective fire-action has no place in modern 
war. All its functions are influenced by the fire^ 
effect at the increased range. The anne blanche 
is useful to-day only under circumstances where 
the enemy is helpless and can be knocked in the 
head with a club as easily as stuck with a lance or 
cut down with a sabre. On the other hand, there 
is not a single function of cavalry that it is not 
better fitted to discharge if capable of the same 
fire-action as infantry. The British cavalry was 
neither sufficient in number nor trained in full 
appreciation of its modern r&le, and mounted 
infantry had to be resorted to as a stop gap. 
But mounted infantry is at best a makeshift. 
What is wanted is cavalry capable of fighting on 
foot with the carbine, a cavalry like Sheridan’s, 
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which acted as cavalry in heading off an entire 
army, and like infantry in fighting and holding 
that army until sufficient troops reached the spot 
to bag the enemy. The soundness of the tradi- 
tions and theories of our service as regards cavalry, 
and its armament and training, has simply received 
a further confirmation in this war. The fighting 
of the Boer resembles very much that of our 
cavalry; in fact, our cavalry with its training and 
armament would have been a far better match 
for the Boers than either the British cavalry or 
mounted infantry. The resemblance is further 
illustrated by the raids made by the Boers ; with 
them, as with our cavalry in the Civil War, similar 
causes brought forth similar effects. Nor will the 
British mounted troops be a match for the Boers 
until they can ride, not like mounted infantry, but 
like cavalry, and until they can fight, - not like 
cavalry, but like infantry. The only cavalry lesson 
we draw for ourselves from this war is that we can- 
not have enough of our kind of cavalry.^' 

“Even our own cavalry,'' said Colonel Hender- 
son of the British army, “ when it took the field in 
1899, was more or less paralyzed by the burden of 
effete traditions. Despite the lessons of the Amer- 
ican and the Russo-Turkish wars, it had been 
trained, so far as battle was concerned, to shock 
tactics, and to little else. It was not equipped for 
great mobility; of fighting on foot it knew but 
little; and when confronted by the Boer riflemen 
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the inferiority of the carbine placed it at great 
disadvantage. 

'' Yet it has long been clear that the opportunity 
for shock-tactics are very rare, and that for once 
cavalry has the chance of charging it is twenty 
times compelled to dismount and fire. Moreover, 
it is quite open to question whether the firearm, on 
all occasions except in the pursuit of an absolutely 
demoralized enemy, is not more deadly than lance 
and sabre; and whether, in this particular phase 
of the battle, a cavalry which manoeuvres like 
clockwork and charges in exactly dressed lines is 
a whit more formidable than any scratch pack of 
good horsemen whose hearts are in the right place. 
Be this as it may, the South African War affords 
much additional proof that cavalry must be thor- 
oughly trained, properly equipped for dismounted 
action, and made far more mobile. The extraordi- 
nary results, strategical as well as tactical, that may 
be produced by mobility have been conclusively 
demonstrated ; and it is as clear as noonday that 
a mounted force as mobile as the Boers and equal 
— as was Sheridan’s troopers — to any emergency 
of attack or defence, will be a most effective weapon, 
even on a European theatre of war in the hands of 
the strategist who grasps its possibilities.’* 

Though in the Spanish- American War there were 
but few mounted troops engaged on either side, yet in 
one respect the experiences of the war have an im- 
portant bearing upon the question under discussion, 
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for they show that the dismounted troopers, armed 
with a modern firearm, were able to do excellent 
work on the battlefield. Indeed, it is admitted 
by all, that the fighting of the dismounted cavalry- 
men at San Juan was but little, if any, inferior to 
that of the infantry; and that such inferiority, if 
any existed, was due entirely to the fact that the 
cavalrymen were armed with a shorter range rifle. 
Since then, however, the United States cavalry has 
been armed with the same rifle as the infantry. 

Cavalry will still be indispensable for covering 
the front and flanks of the attacking army, for 
securing it against surprises and enabling it to 
carry out its movements unembarrassed and un- 
observed, for breaking through. the screen which 
covers the movements and manoeuvres of the 
opposing army, and for obtaining information 
which will be valuable to the Commander-in-chief. 
But in addition to the cavalry used for these recon- 
noitring, screening, and scouting duties, a large 
body will be needed to make the great enveloping 
or flanking movements which will be necessary in 
the conduct of the great battles of the future. Of 
course great battles may be fought without such 
a force, as was done in the Russian-Japanese War; 
but the need of it will nevertheless be painfully 
apparent, and the nation that realizes now this 
great fact and acts upon it, will do much towards 
the accomplishment of success in future wars. 

The improvements in weapons of warfare, great 
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as they are, however, have not eliminated the ele- 
ment of chance. The fortune of war still enters 
largely into all military problems, and plays an 
important part in the conduct of campaigns. The 
campaign of Santiago de Cuba was no exception ; 
but it is a remarkable fact that from the beginning 
to the end the Americans were the ones who were 
exceptionally favoured. Again and again good 
luck came to their assistance, until it would almost 
seem that the god of battles was smiling on their 
efforts. 

It was fortunate for the Americans that General 
Linares failed to concentrate the troops of his com- 
mand at Santiago, that he made no effort to pre- 
vent the disembarkation of Shafter’s army, that he 
did not assemble the troops which were immedi- 
ately about Santiago on the field of Las Guasimas, 
and that he fought the battles of El Caney and San 
Juan with only a small fraction of the forces which 
he could easily have concentrated there. It was 
fortunate for the Americans that the Spanish navy 
was divided into two squadrons, and that Cervera’s 
squadron was sent to the West Indies, that Cervera 
failed to receive at Martinique the despatch that 
would have permitted the return of his squadron 
to Spain, that Sampson in his wild goose chase 
from Havana to San Juan, Porto Rico, did not 
meet Cervera’s squadron on the high seas, that 
Cervera’s squadron entered the harbour of Santi- 
ago de Cuba instead of the harbour of Cienfuegos 
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or of Havana, and that it remained at Santiago 
without making an effort to escape until after 
Schley's and Sampson's squadrons had closed in 
upon it. 

Then, again, it was fortunate that the United 
States was stronger on the sea than her adversary, 
for the issues of this campaign depended almost 
solely upon sea power. Had the strength of 
Spain's navy been greater and the strength of her 
army been correspondingly less, she would have 
been in much better condition than she was to 
meet successfully the issues of the campaign. And 
it may well be remarked here that if a nation has 
important island possessions of great strategical 
value, she cannot, in case of war, expect to hold 
them, unless her navy is strong enough to prevent 
them from being successfully blockaded. She may 
have an immense standing army and unlimited re- 
sources; her people may be as courageous as were 
the Greeks at Thermopylae, but all this will avail 
nothing if she has not sufficient naval power to 
maintain control of the sea in the theatre of oper- 
ations. Island possessions mean and can mean 
nothing else than a strong navy, unless the people 
of the country to whom they belong, for the lack 
of spirit and patriotism, are willing to subject them- 
selves to the inglorious and ignominious humilia- 
tion of losing them when war comes. We know," 
said Lord Randolph Churchill, ** that great empires 
must sometimes fight great battles, and that empires 
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which fear to fight battles will soon cease to be 
empires.” 

It was fortunate for the United States that her 
first war since the great Civil War should have 
been with Spain, which was weak on the sea, in- 
stead of with Germany or France, which were 
strong ; for the issues of war between the United 
States and any great European naval power not 
possessing territory contiguous to the United States 
depended then, depends now, and will depend in 
the future, almost entirely upon sea power. In a 
war of this kind the navies of the two belligerents 
would form the first great battle line, the first line 
of defence ; and not until the vessels of one side or 
the other were swept from the sea would the armies 
of the belligerent nations have an opportunity to 
come in contact. With a million men under arms 
and no navy, the United States would be helpless 
against the smallest European or Asiatic power 
possessing a few battleships. Indeed, a situation 
may be easily imagined in which a nation at war 
with another may have practically unlimited mil- 
itary resources and yet, for the lack of sufficient 
naval power, have no military strength. Navies 
cannot be purchased in time of war, nor can they 
be built in a day, a month, or a year. Military 
resources should never be confounded with mil- 
itary strength. ** With the greater mass of people, 
who have neither the time nor the inclination to 
study the requirements of military science,” said 
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General Upton, '^no error is more common than 
to mistake military resources for military strength, 
and particularly is this the case with ourselves.” 

On the other hand, a strong navy, unsupported 
by an efficient army, would be powerless, even 
though it gained complete control of the sea, to 
bring a war to a successful issue. The navy is 
the first line of defence ; but this very title,” 
says Colonel Henderson, “proves its weakness.” 
Broadly speaking, it is a defensive force, pure and 
simple. It can ward oj0F the blow of the enemy, it 
can crush the vessels of his navy, but farther than 
that it cannot go. After it gains complete control 
of the sea, there is nothing to call forth its strength. 
It still has the power, but without the assistance of 
the army its«strength continues to remain almost 
entirely passive. It may still cripple the enemy's 
commerce, but it cannot destroy his military re* 
sources or his bases of supply; nor can it cut his 
land communications, or crush and annihilate his 
land forces. It was after Trafalgar that Napoleon 
won his greatest victories and reached the zenith 
of his military power. 

On first thought it might seem that this con- 
clusion is directly at variance with the statement 
in a former chapter that Sampson's victory at 
Santiago meant the end of the war ; but it is not 
so. This victory meant the end of the war not 
solely because it gave the Americans virtual con- 
trol of the sea, but because it severed the sea 
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communications of the Spanish army in Cuba, be- 
cause it gave the large American army on the main- 
land near by the opportunity to strike, and because it 
would have enabled the United States to utilize all 
her vast military resources for bringing the cam- 
paign to a successful termination. Moreover, it 
was the very presence of an efficient army at 
Santiago that made the victory possible. 

“ So remote is the prospect,” says Colonel Hen- 
derson, that either British or American soldiers 
may suddenly be called upon to confront the 
trained hosts of continental Europe, that the effi- 
ciency of the army has comparatively little interest 
for the nation at large. Yet even to these maritime 
empires an efficient army is the first necessity. 
Their land frontiers are vulnerable. They may 
have to deal with rebellion, and a navy is not all 
powerful, even for the defence of coasts and com- 
merce. It can protect, but it cannot destroy. 
Without the help of an army it can neither com- 
plete the ruin of an enemy’s fleet nor prevent its 
resuscitation. It can ward off attack, but counter- 
attack is beyond its scope. Without the help of 
the army it can hardly ask a hostile power to ask 
for terms. Exhaustion is the object of its warfare ; 
but exhaustion, unless accelerated by crushing 
blows, is an exceedingly slow process. In the 
Spring of i86i the blockade was established along 
the coasts of the Southern Confederacy, and main- 
tained with increasing stringency from month to 
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month. Yet it was not till the Spring of 1865 that 
the colours of the Union floated from the capitol of 
Richmond, and it was the army which placed 
them there. 

A state, then, which should rely on naval 
strength alone could look forward to no other than 
a protracted war, and a protracted war between two 
great powers is antagonistic to the interests of the 
civilized world. With the nations armed to the 
teeth, and dominated to a greater or smaller extent 
by a militant spirit, with commerce and finance de- 
pendent for health and security on universal peace, 
foreign intervention is a mere question of time. Nor 
would public opinion, either in Great Britain or 
America, be content with merely a defensive policy, 
even if such policy were practicable. Putting aside 
the tedium and dangers of an interminable cam- 
paign, the national pride would never be brought 
to confess that it was incapable of the same res- 
olute effort as much smaller communities. *An 
army and a strong army,’ would be the general 
cry. Nor would such an army be difficult to create. 
Enormous numbers would not be needed. An army 
supported by an invincible navy possesses a strength 
which is out of all proportion to its size. Even to 
those who rely on big battalions and huge fortresses, 
the amphibious power of a great maritime state, if 
intelligently directed, may be a most formidable 
menace, while to the state itself it is an extraor- 
dinary security.” 
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But though the element of chance has not been, 
and will never, be, entirely eliminated from the con- 
duct of campaigns, it may be greatly lessened by a 
more careful preparation for war, a more thorough 
education of ofEcers in their profession, and a 
deeper study of military history. To the com- 
mander of an army a thorough knowledge of mili- 
taiy history is of untold value. Its study should 
never be neglected by military men; for in its 
pages are to be found not only many instances 
showing how chance played a decisive part in war, 
and how great commanders profited by it on the 
one hand or successfully combated it on the other, 
but also many examples showing how the great 
captains of the world, by applying correctly the im- 
mutable principles of war, gained their marvellous 
victories. 

If the navy of Spain had been fully prepared 
for war ; if the government of Spain had adopted 
the advice of Cervera and his captains ; if Cervera 
himself had been imbued with the great principle 
of war that the offensive alo^ie offers decisive results ; 
if Generals Blanco and Linares had studied military 
history sufficiently to learn that concentration of 
superior forces on the battlefield is the secret of sue- 
cess in war^ and that offensive power — not defen^ 
sive — determines the issues of war f and had acted 
accordingly, fortune would have been far less 
favourable to the Americans, and the campaign 
of Santiago de Cuba would have been vastly 
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different from what it was. Even with the situation 
as it was, Linares had in his favour nearly all the 
chances of victory, but utterly failed to take advan- 
tage of them. It should have been fortunate for 
him that the destination of Shafter’s army, even 
before it left Tampa, was widely published in the 
newspapers, for this information gave him an abun- 
dance of time to assemble the troops of his com- 
mand at Santiago ; it should have been fortunate 
for him that Shafter*s army was to make the 
campaign in Cuba during the rainy and sickly 
season, for this, if the campaign were sufSciently 
prolonged, would have enabled the deadly fevers 
to come to his assistance; it should have been 
fortunate for him that Shafter's army was com- 
pelled to land on a rugged shore, unprotected 
from the winds and surf of the ocean, for this gave 
him a splendid chance to defeat the Americans 
while they were attempting the difficult task of 
disembarking; it should have been fortunate for 
him that Shafter’s army numbered but seventeen 
thousand soldiers, for with some thirty thousand 
under his own immediate command he had a fine 
opportunity to concentrate and overwhelm his 
adversary with superior numbers; and, lastly, it 
should have been fortunate for him that the situa- 
tion immediately about Santiago was such that 
he could have taken up an almost impregnable 
position with the city at his back, where his 
adversary was precluded from making any other 
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than a direct attack without running the greatest 
risks. 

Campaigns are more often won by good gen- 
eralship, or lost by poor generalship, than by any 
other means. As in every other profession, it is 
brains, and education, and training that tell. A 
genius can accomplish more with a poor army 
than the best army can accomplish led by a 
mediocre general. “It should never be forgot- 
ten,’’ says Colonel Henderson, “ that success de- 
pends far more on the skill of the general than on 
the efficiency of the troops. There have been 
soldiers’ battles, it is true, battles like Albuera and 
Inkermann, where the generals gave no order, and 
which were won solely and entirely by the courage 
and endurance of the officers and men ; but soldiers’ 
battles are only exceptionally victories. The truth 
of Napoleon’s saying that in war ^ it is the man 
who is wanted and not men ’ is incontestable ; and 
his own magnificent campaigns of 1796 and 1814 
are sufficient in themselves to prove that an able 
general, although with far inferior numbers, need 
never despair of success. Let the converse — that 
superior numbers, if indifferently commanded, may 
be utterly defeated and demoralized — be taken to 
heart, and the supreme importance of good lead- 
ing, and of thorough training in the art of leading, 
becomes at once apparent. 

“ There is no instance more convincing of this 
assertion than our great war at the beginning of 
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the last century. Of what fine material our armies 
were made there is no need to speak- But it is a 
significant fact that during the period of the Penin- 
sular and Waterloo campaigns those magnificent 
soldiers, when neither Wellington nor his great 
lieutenants, Hill and Graham, commanded them, 
were unable to win victories. Pakenham, with a 
force of those veterans whom Wellington declared 
could go anywhere and do an)d;hing, was decisively 
defeated by the American militia at New Orleans. 
Other veterans were beaten by their own general 
at Plattsburg. The unfortunate expedition to 
Walcheren, undertaken in the same year as Cor- 
unna, cost the army the lives of thousands without 
a single success to compensate; in the same year 
five thousand English soldiers were turned out 
of Egypt by the Turks; and the campaign in 
Holland of 1814, although conducted by Lord 
Lynedoch, was not fortunate. It is a melancholy 
fact that throughout the great war the army 
suffered in its leaders.’’ ''Alas,” says Carlyle, 
“we have known times call loudly enough for 
their great man, but not find him when they 
called.” 

The United States needs a navy as strong as 
that of any great power of the world except Great 
Britain. Great Britain is excepted, first, because 
she has large possessions on the North American 
continent contiguous to the United States. In 
case of war with Great Britain undoubtedly one 
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of the first moves attempted by the United States 
would be an invasion of Canada. At any rate, the 
United States would not have to await the out- 
come of the naval struggle before she could begin 
utilizing her vast military resources for attacking 
Great Britain in a vulnerable spot on land. And 
if she were successful on land, as there is every 
reason to believe she would ultimately be, all the 
successes of England’s mighty navy could not bring 
her to terms ; for with her great extent of territory 
and its productiveness; her rivers, railroads, and 
telegraph lines; and her wealth, manufactures, 
and great food-stuff industries, she could, inde- 
pendently of all foreign commerce, maintain her- 
self on the North American continent against the 
world; and in the end the acquisition of the 
British possessions of North America would prob- 
ably be more valuable to her than any posses- 
sions she might lose, or any losses she might 
suffer, as a result of Great Britain’s superiority 
on the sea. 

Secondly, because Great Britain’s future, the 
destiny of the great empire, depends entirely upon 
sea power. If she loses that, she loses all, for with 
her commerce cut off the people of Great Britain 
would starve. The island could not produce enough 
food to support the population. Since, therefore, 
her people are so dependent on commerce, it fol- 
lows that as long as she has the means, she will con- 
tinue to maintain a navy stronger tlian that of any 
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other people.^ For the United States to attempt^ 
therefore, to build a navy equal to or stronger than 
that of Great Britain would only force Great Britain 
to greater exertions to maintain the lead. It would 
be a costly undertaking for both, and one of folly 
on the part of the United States, for if she persisted 
in such a course with the settled purpose of ulti- 
mately challenging Great Britain’s mastery of the 
sea, it would speedily lead to war between these 
two powers ; and in such a war Great Britain would 
be in the right, for no juster cause for war can be 
imagined than that of attempting to deprive a people 
of the power to live. Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. 

Thirdly, because, under ordinary conditions, 
there is little probability of war between the United 
States and Great Britain; first, because both peo- 
ples are in the main of the same great race, speak 
the same language, have in large measure the same 
or similar laws, and trace their liberties back to 
the same great charter. As among individuals, 
so among nations, '' Blood is thicker than water.” 
Secondly, because both are preeminently a liberty- 
loving people, having in common similar hopes, 
aspirations, aims, and ambitions. Thirdly, because 

1 To Great Britain, of the great powers of Europe, are the 
problems of naval strategy of paramount importance. Upon a 
thorough knowledge and just appredation of them, with a suffi- 
cient provision of physical force to secure their successful develop- 
ment in her own interests, depends the existence of the British 
empire.” Captain C. C. Penrose FitzGerald, R. N., in Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 
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the commercial interests of the two countries are 
closely interwoven and much English capital is 
invested in American enterprises and securities. 
Fourthly, because a number of events in recent 
years have obliterated past ill feeling and jealousies, 
and greatly strengthened the friendship between 
the two powers. The Americans will not soon 
forget the part taken by Great Britain in the 
Spanish-American War, at a time when the United 
States seemed to have few friends among the nations 
of the world. And, lastly, because Great Britain, 
under the existing conditions of the armaments of 
the great powers of continental Europe, could not 
afford to risk a war with the United States, unless 
she were greatly provoked by acts which affected 
deeply her honour, or which involved her very 
existence. Even if such a war were to occur, and 
the Americans were in the end defeated on the sea, 
it is not at all unlikely that there would be a con- 
siderable loss of Great Britain's sea power in accom- 
plishing the result. Indeed, it would be almost a 
miracle for Great Britain to pass through such 
a struggle without a heavy loss in warships, for 
there would be many hard blows struck on both 
sides. America, as well as England, has reason to 
be proud of her past record as a sea fighter, and 
it may be safely said that she would not go down 
in defeat without leaving some mighty scars on 
her powerful adversary. 

But even though Great Britain has such a great 
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superiority on the sea, she could not, by reason of 
that fact, count on certain victory; for as she has 
more possessions to defend and more points of 
strategical importance to guard, her naval forces 
would need to be more scattered than those of her 
adversary, and her battle-squadrons might be met 
with equal or superior forces. Much, too, would 
depend on the strategical skill of the directing 
admiral, much upon the abilities of the battle com- 
manders. As on the land, so on the sea, general- 
ship, intellect, education, training, are of more 
importance than efficient forces, and Great Britain 
has no monopoly of men possessing these qualities. 
Neither power, at present, so far as is known, has a 
Nelson. A great war, however, seldom fails to 
produce a great man ; but there is nothing in the 
nature of things to indicate on which side he would 
appear. 

In either case, then, whether Great Britain should 
win or lose in a war with the United States, her 
naval forces, would most probably be greatly di- 
minished. They might become of less strength 
than tliose of France or of Germany; and such a 
situation would be highly perilous to Great Britain, 
for her very existence depends upon her naval 
supremacy in European waters. Great Britain and 
Germany are to-day great commercial rivals. Ger- 
many is seeking new markets everywhere for her 
manufactured goods, and in many places is under- 
selling Great Britain and driving out British goods. 
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This commercial rivalry has already led to some 
jealousy and bitterness between the two peoples. 
They are not friendly ; there is, as the saying goes, 
no love lost between them. With these conditions 
prevailing, how long would peace continue if Ger- 
many’s navy were stronger than Great Britain’s? 
How long would the British empire survive if it 
had not a sufficient number of battleships to con- 
trol the English Channel? The Boer War taxed 
heavily the resources of Great Britain ; but if the 
blows which were struck at her land forces had 
with equal and correspondingly destructive effect 
been struck at her sea power, they would have 
shaken to its very foundation her mighty empire. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
that the British empire is most vulnerable at the 
point where she is the strongest 

But to return to the original proposition that the 
United States needs a navy as strong as that of 
any other power of the world except Great Britain. 
Take the case of France, whose navy is next in 
size to that of Great Britain. In case of war with 
that country what would be the outcome? France 
has no territory contiguous to the United States. 
She owns the island of Martinique in the West 
Indies ; but for the United States to send an ex- 
peditionary army there, without first gaining con- 
trol of the sea, would be suicidal. The truth is 
that the war would have to be decided almost 
entirely on the sea ; and with the great superiority 
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of France in naval strength the chances of victory 
would be greatly in her favour. Or take the case 
of Germany with her great naval establishment. 
What would become of our commerce? what 
would become of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and the Panama Canal, if in a war with the 
United States Germany finally gained control of 
the sea? She has the land forces ready to occupy 
all these places, and the United States, with her 
naval forces destroyed, could not possibly prevent 
such occupation. From a catastrophe of this kind 
the United States could not recover in a hundred 
years; perhaps never; for once a nation is down, 
those who reap great commercial benefits from her 
downfall would strive with might and main to keep 
her down. For the people of a great nation, pos- 
sessing almost unlimited resources, to be com- 
pelled to stand idly by and view such a struggle 
without being able to render any assistance to their 
navy battling against greatly superior forces, would 
indeed be humiliating. And if their navy were 
defeated, their possessions seized, and their com- 
merce swept from the sea, the cry would be heard 
up and down the land, “ Why were we not pre- 
pared ? ” Is it not the business of our rulers, our 
statesmen, our senators and representatives, to see 
these things and provide for them ? Was it not the 
father of our country who, at the very beginning 
of our national" existence, warned us to prepare 
for war in time of peace? Why has his warning 
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been neglected? Why have his wise \vords been 
forgotten? 

It is no reply to all this to say that neither the 
people of France nor the people of Germany have 
in the past shown themselves to be great sea 
fighters, and that, accordingly, the United States, 
even with inferior naval forces, need have no 
fear of either power in a naval wan It is never 
wise to underrate the fighting power of an enemy. 
Under the changed conditions of naval warfare no 
one can tell what a brave people may accomplish 
on the sea. Who would have predicted a few 
years ago that Japan would to-day stand forth 
as one of the greatest sea-fighting nations of the 
world? Then again, the abilities of the naval com- 
mander and the fortune of war would play im- 
portant parts ; and although the United States has 
been particularly lucky in these respects in the 
past, it does not follow that her good luck will 
continue forever. The god of battles, in his mad 
career, after smiling for many years upon Hannibal 
and Napoleon, finally deserted them ; and he may 
yet desert the fortunes of the Great Republic, and 
probably will do so, if her people continue to 
neglect the most ordinary precautions for their 
future safety and welfare. 

It should never be forgotten that even in the 
war with Spain, in which the United States had a 
superiority in naval strength, the need of greater 
naval forces was again and again felt by the 
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authorities at Washington, and that for the lack of 
them many favourable opportunities for partial, if 
not for decisive, success, were offered Spain. 

The United States needs a large navy not be- 
cause she wishes to make war upon other nations, 
but because they have large navies and she does not 
wish them to make war upon her; she needs it for 
her defence, protection, and safety ; and she knows 
that if she is well prepared for war, other nations 
will have little inclination to seek war with her. 
In other words, she knows that a strong navy 
makes for peace. There can be no question as 
to the truth of this assertion. In August, 1906, the 
following item appeared in the New York Times : 
“ The German government has placed itself on 
record that it will only take part in the next Hague 
Conference on condition that the question of limit- 
ing armaments should not be raised. Consequently 
there is no political party in Germany, with the 
exception of the Socialists, which advocates a re- 
duction. At the present time Germany, it is main- 
tained, cannot reduce her armed forces either on 
land or on sea. Her geographical position will not 
permit it, and the burden of cost which her arma- 
ments impose is a trifle compared with the cost of 
a disastrous war, the inevitable result of inadequate 
preparation.” “ As for the navy,” says President 
Roosevelt, ‘^it has been and is now the most 
potent guarantee of peace; and it is such chiefly 
because it is formidable and ready for use.” 
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There are, however, some good people who do 
not entertain these views. They advocate the 
reduction of standing armies and the limitation 
of armaments, because they believe that these 
policies make for peace. They do all they can to 
prevent the United States from adding a battalion 
to her land forces, or a battleship to her navy, 
because they believe that any increase in the 
military strength of the nation is simply another 
step towards war. They believe that by destroy- 
ing or limiting the implements of war they will 
destroy or limit warfare itself. But nothing could 
be further from the truth. In the first place, logic 
is against them. That limitation of armaments 
would have no tendency to decrease war, but, on 
the contrary, would rather have a tendency to 
increase it, will become apparent from a very sim- 
ple illustration. Let us suppose that two nations, 
say, for instance, Germany and France, both of 
which have strong navies and strong armies, go to 
war with each other. In a few months, or a year, 
perhaps, one power is victorious ; its navy is not 
greatly harmed ; and its army, flushed with success, 
is strong and confident. The other power has its 
navy almost swept from the sea; its armoured 
vessels are destroyed or in ruins; its army is 
defeated, crushed, captured. The result is that 
the relative military strength of the two powers 
has become so unequal that the defeated power 
cannot recover from its downfall and regain its 
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former prestige for years and years, perhaps never. 
Bitter feelings still remain, but the chances to even 
up the score pass away, and peace continues be- 
tween the powers for many years. On the other 
hand, let us suppose that neither of the two powers 
has much military strength; each has a small 
navy and a small standing army, sufficient only for 
policing the sea and preserving internal tranquillity. 
War comes. Both begin to turn their military 
resources into military strength as fast as possible, 
and then, as before, begin to fight with the deter- 
mination and desperation of two brave peoples. 
In a short while one is defeated, overwhelmed, 
crushed. But after the war the relative military 
strength of the two powers is not so unequal as it 
was in the former case. Neither has a navy worthy 
of the name, for neither had had time during the 
war to build a navy. In a few years, before the 
feeling for revenge has had a chance to die out, 
the conquered power is able to recover its lost mili- 
tary strength and is again ready to appeal to arms. 

In the second place, history is against them. 
As the weapons and implements of warfare have 
increased in destructive power, wars have not only 
become less frequent, but battles have become less 
bloody. And, logically, this is exactly what one 
would expect. The increased power which nations 
have obtained from better implements and weapons 
of warfare has enabled them to extend greatly their 
dominions and to bring under their sway many 
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smaller states. By this process the great nations 
of the world have been formed. Each is a patch- 
work of formerly sovereign states, of parts of 
states, territories, principalities, and free towns, 
and of half civilized or savage tribes, all of which, 
until they were made to obey a central authority 
and became a part of the nation, were more or 
lest constantly at war with each other. Thus 
many warring and discordant peoples have been 
united into, or become a part of, a great and 
peaceful nation ; and in the aggregate the amount 
of strife, conflict, and war throughout the world 
has been greatly lessened. The fewer sovereign 
states there are, the fewer opportunities there are 
for war, because there are fewer states to quarrel ; 
and although wars have continued partly as a 
result of the carrying out of this process, never- 
theless they are far less frequent than they were a 
century or two ago. These views may, perhaps, 
seem novel to some people, but convincing proof 
of their correctness may be obtained by any one 
who will take the trouble to study the history of 
the great nations of the earth, and to compare the 
wars of the past century with those of the centuries 
preceding. The fact is that the world is gradually, 
though slowly, becoming better, and the principal 
reason for this is that the improved weapons and 
implements of warfare have given the nations of 
the earth the power to preserve order throughout 
their extensive domains, to curb and restrain un- 
ruly elements, to force respect everywhere for law, 
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and to strike swift and telling blows against law- 
lessness, crime, and rebellion. All this makes for 
righteousness; and though there is no possibility 
of wars ceasing entirely, yet the mighty power 
which nations have in their standing armies and 
navies, equipped as they are with such terrible 
weapons of destruction, are bound to continue to 
make wars less and less frequent. Not only that, 
but there can be no question that if there should 
ever be a Parliament of man,” a “Federation of 
the world,” it will be brought about not through, 
or by reason of, a limitation of armaments, but more 
by a consolidation or concentration of them in 
support of the acts of the Congress and decisions 
of the Federal Judiciary of such a world govern- 
ment. There must be physical force behind the 
acts and decisions of such a tribunal to make them 
binding; and whether it be delegated power, or 
power exercised directly by the nations them- 
selves through mutual agreement, matters not; 
the point is that the physical force must be there 
in some form and of sufficient strength to compel 
obedience to the acts and decisions of the world 
government ; for the histories of all governments 
show that moral force can accomplish little without 
the support of physical force. 

Thirdly, that battles have become less bloody is 
also substantiated by history. The psychological 
reason for the fact is that modern weapons of 
warfare produce a greater moral effect upon the 
courage of the troops. To make the matter plainer. 
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it may be pointed out that the defeat of troops in 
battle is nearly always due more to the loss of 
moral courage than to actual physical losses, and 
that the very best troops will nearly always give up 
the contest and retire before they have lost forty 
per cent of their number. Now, if the danger zone 
of the battlefield is small, if the contest continues 
a considerable time, and if the losses are gradual, 
the moral effect produced will be comparatively 
small, and the men will stand a large percentage 
of physical loss before yielding; but if the danger 
zone is large, if the losses are at times very sudden, 
and if the weapons are such as to produce great 
destruction and excite terror, the moral effect upon 
the courage of the men will be greatly increased, 
and they will give up the struggle with a much 
smaller percentage of physical loss. Though the 
great battles of the Russian-Japanese War were 
fought on both sides with extraordinary despera- 
tion and courage, there was not one of them in 
which the percentage of losses was as great as that 
of Gettysburg, Eylau, or Borodino. In his book 
on “ The Second Boer War ” Lieutenant-Colonel 


Wisser gives the following table illustrative of the 
point in question : 

Percentage of killed 
and wounded. 

Wars of Frederick tke Great 15 


Wars of Napoleon '. . . 

Crimean War 

Campaign of 1859 

Campaign of i860 

Campaign of 1870-71 

Five of the prominent battles of the Boer War . 


13 


8 

8 
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Another fact that should be mentioned is, that 
owing to the smaller calibre bullet used in modern 
small arms, the percentage of killed among the 
total losses is much smaller than in former wars ; 
consequently, a much larger percentage of the 
wounded recover. In the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Supplement, 1902, Colonel Henderson says : 

It is true that the losses in battle are relatively less 
than in the days of Brown Bess ^ and smooth-bore cannon, 
and almost insignificant when compared with the fearful 
carnage wrought by sword and spear. The reason is 
simple. A battlefield in the old days, except at close 
quarters, was a comparatively safe locality, and the greater 
part of the troops engaged were seldom exposed for a long 
time together to a hot and continuous fire. To-day death 
has a far wider range, and the strain on the nerves is con- 
sequently far more severe. Demoralization, therefore, sets 
in at an earlier period, and it is more complete. When 
troops once realize their inferiority, they can no longer be 
depended upon. If attacking, they refuse to advance ; 
if defending, they abandon all hope of resistance. It 
is not the losses they have actually suffered, but those 
they expect to suffer, that affect them. The ordeal of 
facing the hail of modem fire tells so heavily on ordinary 
flesh and blood that those who have been hotly engaged, 
if casualties have been very numerous, will seldom be 
brought to fight again, except on the defensive, the same 
day, or even the same month. There is no bringing up 
men again and again to the attack, as in the days of 
Napoleon; and unless discipline and national spirit are 
^ A musket used by the English army in Wellington's time. • 
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of superior quality, unless even the private soldier is ani- 
mated by something higher than the mere habit of 
mechanical obedience, panic, shirking, and wholesale 
surrender will be the ordinary features of a campaign,” 

And, lastly, the fact that the leading nations of 
the world are well prepared for war makes them 
hesitate a long time before appealing to the deci- 
sion of arms ; they do not, as in the past centuries, 
rush forth to fight at every petty annoyance. As 
an individual hesitates to pick a quarrel with- an- 
other whom he knows to be thoroughly armed, 
so does a nation. There can be but little doubt 
that if all the navies and armies of the world were 
to-day blotted from the face of the earth, the world 
to-morrow would become a seething whirlpool of 
war. Not only would nations rise against nations, 
and peoples against peoples, but throughout every 
land there would be internal dissensions, quarrels, 
strife, wars ; and the great empires, republics, and 
kingdoms of the world would melt away like blocks 
of ice in a Summer's sun. Physical force is the 
controlling element in the life of every nation; 
moral force, too, is a power, but it cannot stand 
upright without the support of physical force. 
Yonder battleship with its thirteen-inch guns that 
send an eleven-hundred-pound projectile many 
miles, yonder army of a quarter million of men, 
trained to move like clockwork and to strike 
mighty blows, are the greatest peacemakers on 
this earth. 
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With possibly one exception, all the great powers 
of the world to-day have about all the territory and 
island possessions that they need or care for; and 
they are maintaining their armaments, not because 
they intend to enlarge their possessions by force, 
but because they desire to keep and develop what 
they have, and to extend and safeguard their com- 
merce. They are, in short, maintaining their arma- 
ments not because they want war, but because they 
desire peace. 

It might, on first thought, seem that the great 
powers of the world, in order to reduce expenses, 
could easily come to some agreement as to the 
limitation of their enormous naval establishments ; 
but as sea power is of much greater importance to 
some nations than to others, it can readily be seen 
that such an agreement would be very difficult to 
make- Evidently an agreement, to be just, would 
have to specify different limits for each power, de- 
pending upon the relative importance of its sea 
power with respect to the sea power of other 
nations; but this in itself would be a most difficult 
matter to decide, even by impartial experts, and in 
a matter of this kind there are no impartial experts. 
Each nation, of course, would strive to have its own 
limit placed as high as possible; and it is very 
doubtful whether Germany or France would con- 
sent to have their limits placed lower than the 
limit placed on Great Britain, or whether Russia 
would consent to have her limit placed lower than 
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that of Japan.^ Indeed, it seems likely that the 
most probable outcome of a serious attempt to 
make such an agreement would result in war. It 
does not, however, follow from this that the great 
naval powers of the world are to continue forever 
to increase their naval establishments; for the 
matter of expense is bound eventually to put a 
limit upon them. But, under present conditions, 
there would seem to be no good reason why the 
United States, with her vast resources, small stand- 
ing army, and small national debt, should think 
seriously of limiting her navy, and especially so, 
since it is absolutely necessary to her future defence, 
security, and safety, and is powerfully instrumental 
in promoting the welfare and prosperity of her 
people. 

Another great lesson taught by the campaign 
of Santiago de Cuba was that the United States 
then needed a much larger regular army than she 
had. Though it is true that a mere handful of 
trained soldiers and sailors at Santiago were able in 
a few days to bring Spain to her knees and end the 
war, yet it was little short of the miraculous that all 
this should have happened just as it did. Indeed, 
at the outset, there was not one chance in a thou- 
sand that Shafter’s little army of seventeen thousand 
men would be able to do practically all the land 

1 Strategically Japan is situated very much like Great Britain. 
Her very existence depends almost entirely upon sea power. With 
a hostile power in control of the adjacent seas she could not feed 
her people. 
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fighting needed for bringing the campaign to a 
close. Had there been on the Spanish side any 
generalship worthy of the name, it is doubtful 
whether there would have been anything left of 
Shafter’s army. Of course the Washington author- 
ities did not know what force General Shafter would 
have to meet at Santiago, but they did know that 
there were some thirty-five or forty thousand troops 
in eastern Cuba; and there was no good reason 
to believe that at least twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand of them would not be concentrated at Santiago 
before General Shafteris arrival, nor that they would 
not be supplied with sufficient provisions to make 
a prolonged campaign. In planning a campaign 
the enemy's forces in the field of operations should 
always be taken into account, and it should always 
be assumed, without positive knowledge to the 
contrary, that they have the necessary supplies 
to last for several months. Had the Spaniards 
been given credit for even a little energy and skill, 
the least force which the Americans might reason- 
ably have expected to meet at Santiago was twenty- 
five thousand men. And when it is remembered 
that such a force could have taken up a defensive 
position on the hills of Santiago with little or no 
risk of being outflanked or turned, and that the 
Americans had no other alternative than to make 
an offensive campaign, which under present con- 
ditions of warfare requires greatly superior num- 
bers, one cannot fail to appreciate how inadequate 
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were General Shafter*s forces. Had twenty-five 
thousand Spanish soldiers been assembled at 
Santiago and been commanded by a Mass6na, 
it is doubtful whether seventy-five thousand of 
the best troops in the world, under as able a com- 
mander as Mass^na himself, could have carried 
the Spanish lines by assault. No doubt such a 
force would have finally captured the city, unless 
assistance had come to the beleaguered garrison, 
but not without desperate fighting and a long 
siege. 

A larger force of regulars was ^not sent, for the 
simple reason that neither men nor transports were 
at the time available. There were, it is true, plenty 
of volunteers that could have been added to Gen- 
eral Shafter’s forces, if there had been any way to 
transport them ; but as they were raw, undisciplined 
troops, only recently organized, they would have 
been of very little value in the desperate fighting 
which took place at Santiago. There can be no 
doubt that if the campaign had been prolonged, the 
volunteers would in time have proved themselves 
to be excellent soldiers, for they have invariably 
done so in the past ; but it always takes time for 
civilians to become soldiers; the task is not ac- 
complished by simply putting on a uniform and 
shouldering a musket. The histories of our wars 
prove this. Invariably when raw, untrained troops 
have been rushed into battle against veterans or 
trained troops, they have met defeat. It was so in 
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the battles of Long Island, Camden, Queenstown, 
Bladensburg, and Bull Run; and it would have 
been so at Santiago if that little army had been 
nearly all volunteers instead of nearly all regulars. 
It is true that the ‘‘ Rough Riders were volun- 
teers, and that they fought well; but this regiment 
was largely made up of trained officers and men. 
Many had had experience in various kinds of war- 
fare, and a large proportion were skilled in the use 
of firearms. If, however, the volunteers that be- 
came demoralized at the battle of San Juan had 
had the training, they no doubt would have been 
as courageous as the other regiments. Nothing,'* 
says General Funston, '' can take the place of 
training and discipline; self-control and patience 
are as important as courage." The importance 
of courage on the battlefield can hardly be over- 
estimated; and yet, without brains and balance, 
without training and discipline, it is of little value. 
In commenting on the discipline and behaviour of 
the troops sent to San Francisco immediately after 
the great earthquake, the Reverend William Rader 
says; 

For one, I am proud of the discipline of the regular 
army. The stalwart young men show training. They are 
trained to behave themselves under great difficulties. 
When tliey reached San Francisco on the morning of the 
earthquake and were intrusted with the welfare of the city, 
they behaved as men who were trained, and the citizens 
felt safe under the rigid protection of the United States 
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array. They bore witness of the government, and their 
uniforms and rifles represented the people of the republic. 
But even this effective testimony could not take the place 
of self-control and discipline. Nothing can — as General 
Funston has pointed out. No matter what the position 
a man holds or what knowledge he may possess, nothing 
can take the place of training. Training is the mastery of 
power, whether it is catching the lightning and sending 
it down into wires and car vrheels, or dipping up water 
from the sea or river and pouring it through pipes, or sub- 
duing the energies of a horse and making them useful in 
daily toil. Training is the refinement of strength and 
making it obedient to the laws of utility. Education is 
the training of mental and moral Acuities, the bringing 
into obedient subjection all one's faculties. The soldier 
is one who is trained to be master, first of himself, then of 
other men. The soldier who loses his temper, or, as we 
say, his head, who shoots without cause and strikes down 
without judgment, is a poor soldier. The soldier of our 
regular army is supposed to be trained in patience and in 
the performance of great deeds under terrible and trying 
conditions. 

What the regular army possesses all men should have in 
abundance. The military virtues are good things for the 
common people to have. Most of our mistakes are made 
through a lack of training. The grievous blunders in trade 
and society, in politics and religion, are made because we 
lack the gift of self-mastery. To be trained in the business 
of winning against great odds, to know how to be patient 
when impatience is the natural impulse, to be cool when 
under excitement, is indeed a rare endowment 

“As one studies men under fire, whether before 
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Richmond or in the destruction of a city, or in the ups 
and downs of business, and the ordinary occurrences of 
the daily routine, he is convinced that the main difference 
among men is not courage, but training; not physical 
bravery, but self-control and patience. There is probably 
more courage among the people than the other qualities. 
There is an impulsive fighting courage that beats down 
with aimless strokes and hard fists the manifold enemies ; 
but there is wanting that higher and equally indispensable 
virtue of self-mastery. 

Courage may be bom in us, but training is bom in no 
man. It comes only through discipline. We must be 
trained to do the important things of life and to meet 
emergencies. We must be trained to suffer with heroism, 
trained to stand, and, having done all, to stand. . . , 
While crude courage is bom with us, like the color of our 
eyes, he who fancies that he is capable of successfully 
competing with trained and disciplined minds in the ex- 
igencies of life, makes a mistake. He cannot match such 
men. He will one day fail when the hour is big with 
destiny and the mastery of the strong is necessary to still 
the tempest and rule the waves.” 

Let those v^ho believe that newly organized and 
untrained volunteers are a match for trained troops 
make a careful study of the fighting at Santiago, 
and then let them ask themselves the questions, 
How many of such regiments would it have taken 
to capture El Caney ? How many to have planted 
the stars and stripes on top of San Juan Hill? 
The American people do not realize how much 
blood and treasure was saved to their country by 
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the desperate fighting of that little handful of 
regulars on July i, 1898; nor do they realize how 
small were their chances, nor how great was their 
luck. Because the Spanish-American War ended 
so quickly and the Americans were victorious in 
every conflict, Spain is regarded by many Ameri- 
'cans as having been an adversary of so little con- 
sequence that the marvellous victories at Santiago 
could hardly have happened otherwise; and yet, 
the only thing that was lacking on the Spanish 
side to have caused a prolonged and costly war, 
involving millions of American dollars and the 
sacrifice of thousands of American lives, was a 
soldier — one able Spanish general. 

The fact is that the .United States needed and 
ought to have had at the beginning of the war a 
much larger regular army. Fair chances of suc- 
cess on land demanded this. Regular troops were 
absolutely indispensable for manning -the coast 
artillery in the fortifications along the Atlantic 
seaboard; seventy or seventy-five thousand were 
needed for the Santiago expedition ; and a much 
larger proportion than was sent was needed for 
the Philippine expeditions. As it was, the United 
States was forced to send to Manila a number of 
newly organized volunteer regiments that had 
little discipline and scarcely any training. Fortu- 
nately there was no serious fighting there with 
the Spaniards as there was at Santiago; but 
had there been, the need of a larger proportion 
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of regular troops would have become painfully 
appa:*ent 

Then, again, such an army was needed on the 
ground of economy. Had it been in existence 
at the time, there would have been little, if any, 
necessity for calling out volunteers. Thus, much 
of the expense and extravagance necessitated by 
hasty preparation would have been avoided. Even 
though the Americans were everywhere victorious, 
the Spanish- American War cost the United States 
Government ^321,833,254,^ and the Philippine 
War cost $ 171 , 326 , 5 / 2 ;^ and to these amounts 
must be added ;^i 1,996,198® already paid out in 
pensions, not to mention the many millions that 
will be paid out in future years. And had Shafter's 
little army been destroyed at Santiago there is 
hardly any question but that the war would have 
continued for a year or two longer, which would 
have added hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
cost of the war, not to mention the thousands of 
additional lives that would have been sacrificed. 

The fact is, that for want of a respectable stand- 
ing army and timely preparation for war,- nearly 
every war in which the United States has been 
engaged has not only been needlessly prolonged, 

1 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1905, p, 98, 

2 From May, 1898, to April, 1902, both inclusive, according to 
the statement sent to the Senate by the Secretary of War, June 
19, 1902. 

* Report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 1905, pp. 10 
and n. 
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but has cost the government an enormous and 
unnecessary amount of blood and treasure. The 
Revolutionary War, which lasted seven years, cost 
the government^37o,ooo, 000, ^besides ^70,000,000,^ 
since paid out in pensions- On August 20, 1780, 
Washington wrote to the President of Congress ; 

Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning, 
which, by the continuance of the same men in service, 
had been capable of discipline, we never should have had 
to retreat with a handful of men across the Delaware 
in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, which nothing 
but the infatuation of the enemy could have saved ; we 
should not have remained aU the succeeding Winter at 
their mercy, with sometimes scarcely a sufficient body of 
men to mount the ordinary guards, liable at every mo- 
ment to be dissipated, if they had only thought proper to 
march against us; we should not have been under the 
necessity of fighting Brandywine, with an unequal num- 
ber of raw troops, and afterwards of sfeeing Philadelphia 
fall a prey to a victorious army ; we should not have been 
at Valley Forge with less than half the force of the enemy, 
destitute of everything, in a situation neither to resist 
nor to retire ; we should not have seen New York left 
with a handful of men, yet an overmatch for the main 
army of these States, while the principal part of their 
force was detached for the reduction of two of them ; 
we should not have found ourselves this Spring so weak as 
to be insulted by five thousand men, unable to protect 
our baggage and magazines, their security depending on 

1 Upton. Military Policy of the United States, p. 66. 

2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1904- 
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2 l good countenance and a want of enterprise in the 
enemy; we should not have been, the greatest part of 
the war, inferior to the enemy, indebted for our safety 
to their inactivity, enduring frequently the mortification of 
seeing inviting opportunities to ruin them pass unim- 
proved for want of a force which the country was com- 
pletely able to afford, and of seeing the country ravaged, 
our towns burnt, the inhabitants plundered, abused, 
murdered, with impunity fi’om the same cause. 

“ Nor have the ill effects been confined to the military 
line. A great part of the embarrassments in the civil 
departments flow from the same source. The derange- 
ment of our finances is essentially to be ascribed to it. 
The expense of the war and the paper emissions have 
been greatly multiplied by it. We have had a great part 
of the time two sets of men to feed and pay — the dis- 
charged men going.home, and the levies coming in. 
This was more remarkably the case in 1775 and 1776. 
The difficulty and cost of engaging men have increased 
at every successive attempt, till among the present lines 
we find that there are some who have received $150 in 
specie for five months’ service, while our officers are 
reduced to the disagreeable necessity of performing the 
duties of drill sergeants to them with this mortif3ring 
reflection annexed to the business, that, by the time they 
have taught these men the rudiments of a soldier’s duty, 
their services will have expired and the work recom- 
menced with a new set. The consumption of provisions, 
arms, accoutrements, and stores of every kind has been 
doubled in spite of every precaution I could use, not only 
from the cause just mentioned, but from the carelessness 
and licentiousness incident to militia and irregular troops. 
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Our discipline also has been much hurt, if not ruined, by 
such constant changes. The frequent calls upon the 
militia have interrupted the cultivation of the land, and 
of course have lessened the quantity of its produce, occa- 
sioned a scarcity, and enhanced the prices. In an army 
so unstable as ours, order and economy have been im- 
practicable- No person who has been a close observer 
of the progress of our affairs can doubt that our currency 
has depreciated without comparison more rapidly from 
the system of short enlistments than it would have done 
otherwise. 

"There is every reason to believe that the war has 
been protracted on this account. Our opposition being 
less, the successes of the enemy have been greater. The 
fluctuation of the army kept alive their hopes, and at 
every period of the dissolution of a considerable part of it 
they have flattered themselves with some decisive advan- 
tages. Had we kept a permaiunt army on foot, the enemy 
would have had nothing to hope for, and would in all 
probability have listefied to terms long since, 

" If the army is left in the present situation, it must 
continue an encouragement to the efforts of the enemy ; 
if it is put upon a respectable one, it must have a con- 
trary effect, and nothing, I believe, will tend more to 
give us peace the coming Winter. Many circumstances 
will contribute to a negotiation. An army on foot not 
only for another campaign, but for several campaigns, 
would determine the enemy to pacific measures, and 
enable us to insist upon favorable terms in forcible 
language ; an army insignificant in numbers, dissatisfied 
and crumbling to pieces, would be the strongest tempta- 
tion they could have to try the experiment a little longer, 

VOL. III. — 9 
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It is an old axiom, that the surest way to make a good 
peace is to he well prepared for warP 

And in a speech made to both Houses of Con- 
gress on December 3, 1793, Washington said: 

cannot recommend to your notice measures for 
the fulfilment of our duties to the rest of the world 
without again pressing upon you the necessity of placing 
ourselves in a condition of complete defence, and of ex- 
acting from them the fulfilment of their duties towards 
us. The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion 
tliat, contrary to the order of human events, they will 
forever keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms 
with which the history of every other nation abounds. 
There is a rank due to these United States among nations 
which will he withheld^ if not absolutely lost, by the r^u- 
tation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must 
be able to repel it. If we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must 
be known that we are at all times ready for warP 

The Civil War lasted four years; the sacrifice 
of life was enormous ; and the cost of the war is 
almost beyond the mind of man to grasp ; yet it is 
the deliberate judgment of military men who have 
carefully studied the subject, that if the govern- 
ment had at the time been thoroughly prepared 
for war, and had had a regular army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, the struggle would have been 
of very short duration; it probably would not 
have lasted many days after the first battle of 
Bull Run. Brevet Major-General Emory Upton, 
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United States Army, one of the most distin- 
guished and accomplished soldiers of the Civil 
War, and a profound military student, in his work 
on '' The Military Policy of the United States,*' 
said: '^Twenty thousand regular troops at Bull 
Run would have routed the insurgents, settled 
the question of military resistance, and relieved 
us of the pain and expense of four years of war.” 
The Civil War has thus far cost the government 
^8,520,6 17,41 7.1 Of this amount ^3,149,537,669^ 
have already been paid out in pensions; and there 
are hundreds of millions more yet to be paid out 
to the surviving veterans and their widows. 

In the Introduction to his work, The Military 
Policy of the United States,” General Upton said: 

“ Shortly after the disastrous battle of Camden, Wash- 
ington wrote to the President of Congress, ‘ What we need 
is a good army, not a large one.* Unfortunately for the 
country, the object sought by this assertion, so thoroughly 
in harmony with our cherished institutions, has only been 
partially attained in time of peace. 

“ In view of the growth of our neighbors, the vast extent 
of our territory, and the rapid increase of our floating pop- 
ulation, the time must speedily arrive when all intelligent 
and law-abiding people will accept, and adhere to, the 
opinion of John Adams, that ‘The national defence is 
one of the cardinal duties of a statesman.’ 

1 Frederic Louis Huidekoper, in "North American Review,” 
February, 1906, p. 164. Figures are taken by him from official 
documents. For a detailed statement of the cost of all our wars 
see tables and comments by same author, Appendix X. 
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Our military policy, or, as many would affirm, our 
want of it, has now been tested during more than a cen- 
tury. It has been tried in foreign, domestic, and Indian 
wars; and while military men, from painful experience, 
are united as to its defects and dangers, our final success 
in each conflict has so blinded the popular mind as to 
induce the belief that as a nation we are invincible. 

^‘With the greater mass of people, who have neither 
the time nor the inclination to study the requirements of 
military science, no error is more common than to mistake 
military resources for military strength, and particularly 
is this the case with ourselves. 

History records our triumph in the Revolution, in the 
War of 1812, in the Florida War, in the Mexican War, and 
in the Great Rebellion ; and as nearly all of these wars were 
largely begun by militia and volunteers, the conviction 
has been produced that with us a regular army is not a 
necessity. 

In relating the events of these wars, the historian has 
generally limited himself to describing the battles that 
have been fought, without seeking to investigate the delays 
and disasters by which they have been prolonged, till, in 
nearly every instance, the national resources have been 
exhausted. 

The object of this work is to treat historically and 
statistically our military policy up to the present time, and 
to show the enormous and unnecessary sacrifice of life 
and treasure which has attended all our armed struggles. 

Whether we may be willing to admit it or not, in the 
conduct of war we have rejected the practices of European 
nations, and with little variation have thus far pursued the 
policy of China, 
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All of our wars have been prolonged for want of judi- 
cious and economical preparation, and often when the 
people have impatiently awaited the tidings of victory, 
those of humiliating defeat have, plunged the nation into 
mourning. 

‘^The cause of all this is obvious to the soldier and 
should be no less obvious to the statesman. It lies partly 
in the unfounded jealousy of not a large, but even a small 
standing army, in the persistent use of raw troops, in the 
want of an expansive organization, adequate for every pro- 
spective emergency, in short and voluntary enlistments, 
carrying with them large bounties, and in a variety of other 
defects which need not here be stated. In treating this 
subject, I am aware that I tread on delicate ground, and 
that every volunteer and militiaman who has patriotically 
responded to the call of his country in the hour of danger 
may possibly regard himself as unjustly attacked. To 
such I can only reply, that where they have enlisted for 
the period of three months and, as at Bladensburg and 
on many other fields, have been hurled against veteran 
troops, they should not hold me responsible for the facts 
of history, which I have sought impartially to present 
To such volunteers as enlisted for the period of the 
Mexican War, and particularly for two and three years 
during the War of the Rebellion, with whom it is my 
pride to have served and to whom I owe all of my advance- 
ment in the service, I but express the opinion of all mil- 
itary men in testifjdng that their excellence was due, not 
to the fact that they were volunteers, but to the more im- 
portant fact that their long term of service enabled them 
to become, in the highest sense, regulars in drill, discipline, 
and courage. 
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''With a keen appreciation of their own ignorance and 
helplessness when they entered the service, the veterans 
of Gettysburg laughed at the militia who assisted in driving 
Lee across the Potomac, satirically asking the full regiments 
fresh from home 'Where they buried their dead.* The 
same men who felt hostile to the regular troops because 
of their superior discipline, found as they approached the 
same standard that no gulf lay between them, and with 
the recollection of Bull Run fresh in their memories they 
in turn ever after made sport of the raw troops which came 
temporarily to their aid. 

" Every battlefield of the war after i86i gave proof to 
the world of the valor of the disciplined American soldier ; 
but in achieving this reputation the nation was nearly over- 
whelmed with debt, from which we are still suffering, while 
nearly eveiy family in the land was plunged in mourning. 

"Already we are forgetting these costly sacrifices, and 
unless we now frame and bequeath to the succeeding 
generation a military system suggested by our past ex- 
perience and commended by the example of other enlight- 
ened nations, our rulers and legislators in the next war 
will fall into the same errors and involve the country in the 
same sacrifices as in the past. . . . 

"No one can study the subject without acknowledging 
that our military policy is weak, and that it invites and 
inevitably produces long wars. ... A century is a short 
period in the life of a nation, but its history may convey 
many valuable lessons as the result of the system which 
we cherish as our own invention; thus the War of the 
Revolution lasted seven years, the War of 1812 three 
years, the Florida War seven years, the Mexican War two 
years, and the Rebellion four years, not to mention the 
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almost incessant Indian wars of this period. In other 
words, since the publication of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to this time [1S80] these figures show that for 
every three years of peace we have had one year of actual 
war. . . , 

“ As the man who uses a weapon is the best judge of 
its fitness, so a professional soldier should be the best 
judge of what constitutes a good military system- 

^‘In every civilized country success in war depends 
upon the organization and application of its military 
resources. The resources themselves consist of men, 
material, and money. Their organization is wholly within 
the province of statesmen. Under our Constitution Con- 
gress has the power to raise and support armies, and, 
subject to the superrision of the President, only profes- 
sional soldiers should command them. In time of war 
the civilian as much as the soldier is responsible for 
defeat and disaster. Battles are not lost alone on the 
field ; they may be lost beneath the dome of the Capitol, 
they may be lost in the Cabinet, or they may be lost in 
the private office of the Secretary of War. Wherever 
they may be lost, it is the people who suffer and the 
soldiers who die, with the knowledge and the conviction 
that our military policy is a crime against life, a crime 
against property, and a crime against liberty. The author 
has availed himself of his privileges as a citizen to expose 
to our people a system which, if not abandoned, may 
sooner or later prove fatal The time when some one 
should do this has arrived. 

‘^Up to the Mexican War there was little that was 
glorious in our military history. In the Revolution, the 
continentals or regulars ‘often displayed a valor deserving 
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of victory, but which was snatched away by the mis- 
conduct of undisciplined troops. In the War of 1812 
the discipline and victories of the navy alone saved the 
country from dishonor. On the land the historian of the 
army was glad to slur over needless disasters, to dwell on 
the heroism in the open field displayed by the regulars 
at Chippewa and Lundy's Lane. The Mexican War was 
a succession of victories. The volunteers as well as the 
regulars were disciplined troops. The Rebellion began 
with the defeat at Bull Run, but a multitude of sub- 
sequent battles again proved that the valor of disciplined 
American troops, be they regulars or volunteers, cannot 
be excelled by the best armies of Europe. No longer 
compelled to doubt the prowess of our armies, the time 
has come to ask what was the cause of defeats like those 
of Long Island, Camden, Queenstown, Bladensburg, 
and Bull Run. The people who, under the war powers 
of the Constitution, surrender their liberties and give up 
their lives and their property, have a right to know why 
our wars are unnecessarily prolonged. They have a right 
to know whether disasters have been brought about 
through the neglect and ignorance of Congress, which is 
intrusted with the power to raise and support armies, or 
through military incompetency. Leaving their represent- 
atives free to pay their own salaries, the people have a 
right to know whether they have devoted their time to 
studying the art of government. John Adams wrote the 
maxim that ^ The national defence is one of the cardinal 
duties of a statesman.' War, it need scarcely be said, 
afifects the life, liberty, and property of the individual 
citizen, and beyond that the life of the nation. On its 
issue necessarily depends the fate of governments and 
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the happiness of millions of human beings, present and 
future. 

“From the known methods of selecting generals in 
most of our wars no one assumes that the title implies 
knowledge of the art of war. Conscious that our legis- 
lators make a merit of neglecting the national defence, 
shall they, too, like our generals, enjoy unearned titles, or 
the highest of all titles, that of statesmen? Foreign 
governments, surrounded by powerful neighbors, act on 
the theory that military commanders can be educated, 
no less than captains and lieutenants. The same theory 
is true of statesmen. A general does not so much re- 
gard the causes of war ; his duty is to be familiar with 
military history, and to know the details and principles 
upon which successful war is conducted. The statesman, 
on the contrary, should study peace and the causes 
which tend to preserve or destroy it. History will teach 
him that peace ends in war and war again ends in peace. 
If the causes which terminate peace and produce war can 
be removed, and if the legislator does not recognize and 
know how to create a powerful army, he ceases to be a 
statesman. . • - 

“ Ultimate success in all our wars has steeped the people 
in the delusion that our policy is correct and that any 
departure from it would be less difficult than dangerous. 
Again, our remotene^ from powerful nations has led to 
another delusion — that we shall forever be free from for- 
eign invasion. Within the present year [1880] a senator of 
the United States, standing on the parapet of Fort Monroe 
and witnessing the firing of smoothbore artillery, assured 
the author that we would not have another war in a century. 
No statesman would have made such a prediction. 
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He would have recalled the Revolution, the War of 
1812, and the Mexican War. He would have pointed 
to the British possessions on the north, to Mexico on the 
southwest, and to Spain on the south ; he would not have 
forgotten the affair of the Virginius and the frequent com- 
plications on the Rio Grande as proof that at any moment 
we may be plunged into another foreign war. He would, 
furthermore, have condemned the useless ordnance before 
him, and would have declared that wisdom and economy 
demand that we should be ready for any war whenever 
and wherever it may occur. He would not have stopped 
there ; accepting the truth that the nation is governed best 
which is governed least, and that ours is a government of 
the people, he would nevertheless have told the senator 
that the military policy of a republic should look more to 
the dangers of civil commotion than to the possibility of 
foreign invasion. He need not have referred to the forty 
years of anarchy and civil war which terminated in the 
establishment of the Roman Empire ; he could have ap- 
pealed to our own history and informed the senator that 
in less than a century our peace had been disturbed by 
Shays’ Rebellion, the Whisky Rebellion, the Great Rebel- 
lion, and more recently still the railroad riots of 1877. 
He could have informed the senator that if our policy in 
foreign wars has been feeble and childish, at least half the 
expenditure and bloodshed has been borne by our ene- 
mies, while in civil commotion the loss of every dollar 
and the sacrifice of every life fall upon the citizens of the 
republic. He could have continued his lecture and told 
the senator that as a nation we can afford to imitate the 
daily example of our citizens. The pioneer who seeks a 
home in the forest first builds a cabin, then a log house, 
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and next a frame house. He does not accuse himself of 
extravagance. The cabin answered his purposes when he 
was poor and without family, but when his children multi- 
plied he tore it down and put such material as was worth 
saving into his log house. This, too, satisfied his wants, 
but when he began to have neighbors, when roads were 
opened and friends and neighbors began to visit him, he 
saw that he lacked room and, having become more pros- 
perous, he abandoned the log home, and for comfort and 
appearance built a house and bam, which excited the 
admiration of every passer-by. Looking at the example 
of every pioneer, as well as the prosperous man of busi- 
ness, the statesman could have informed the senator that 
the military policy of an agricultural nation of three million 
people just emerging from the forest was no policy for a 
nation extending from ocean to ocean and now numbering 
more than fifty millions.’* ^ 

These ringing words were written eighteen years 
before the war with Spain, yet in spite of them and 
the lessons of the past, this war “ found us with the 
smallest regular army, in proportion to population, 
that we have had at the beginning of any of our 
wars. It consisted of but 2143 officers and 26,040 
enlisted men, or less than four~himdredtJis of 07 ie 
per cent of our estimated populatmi^ ^ 

In the halls of Congress and in other places the 

1 By the last census, 1900, the population of the United States 
exclusive of colonial possessions, Alaska, and Indian Territory, 
was 75,568,686. 

a Captain Rhodes, United States Army, in Gold Medal Prize 
Essay of Military Service Institution, 1904. 
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argument is often made that an increase in our 
standing army is not only a step towards war, but 
an unnecessary and burdensome expense. The ex- 
act reverse is true. Our wars have cost us billions 
of money, and the chief reason why they have cost 
so much is that we have listened to this kind of 
argument and neglected to make timely prepara- 
tion for war. We have invariably waited until the 
emergency was upon us, then, as a broken dike 
lets loose its torrents upon the fields, we have 
poured forth money and life. We have bound up 
the nation’s wounds with billions, when the judicious 
expenditure of a few millions at the proper time 
would have prevented most of the wounds. Are 
we as a nation to continue to be penny wise and 
pound foolish forever? Is there to be no end to 
conducting our wars in this unmilitary and extrav- 
agant manner? Are the lives of our people of so 
little value, is the money of our country of so little 
worth, that we will not be guided by the experi- 
ences of the past and make proper provision for 
future wars? May not a soldier appeal to his 
countrymen for true economy in the national 
expenses? May he not plead for peace? 

The regular army of the United States should not 
only be strong enough to suppress civil disturb- 
ances and quell all rioting in the States, when it is 
called upon to do so in a lawful way, but it should 
also be strong enough to crush insurrection and 
rebellion throughout American territory, and in 
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time of war to defend the country against invasion 
while its military resources are being converted 
into actual military strength. Fortunately the 
United States is so situated with respect to the 
great military powers of the earth that it does not 
need a large standing army; and probably will 
never need one, unless Canada or Mexico, or both, 
should largely increase their permanent military 
establishments. Under present conditions, war 
between the United States and any great power, 
except Great Britain, would be almost entirely 
decided on the sea. But even in such a war highly 
trained troops would be a necessity for occupying 
the seacoast fortifications and for cooperating with 
and assisting the navy. 

It is generally agreed by militar}»' men, and others 
who have given the subject careful study, that one 
soldier to every thousand inhabitants would give a 
regular army sufficiently large, but none too large, 
to meet the needs of the United States. This was 
the proportion advocated by General Upton as early 
as 1880, after he had made an exhaustive and pro- 
found study of the subject; and though military 
conditions have greatly changed in the last few 
years, there is still good reason to believe that a 
regular army maintained practically at the pro- 
portional size he suggested would be sufficient 
for the needs of the country for many years. As 
the inhabitants of the entire territory of the United 
States now number about one hundred millions, 
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the application of this rule would give at the pres- 
ent time a regular army of about one hundred 
thousand men. 

Since the Spanish-American War the regular 
army of the United States has been increased 
and greatly strengthened by a number of needed 
changes in its organization. It contains now about 
sixty thousand enlisted men, but the enlisted 
strength can be increased by the President, at his 
discretion, to a limit of one hundred thousand 
men. But there has been only a small increase in 
the number of regiments of infantry and of cavalry. 
Consequently the result will be, when the com- 
panies of infantry and troops of cavalry are filled 
to their maximum, they will be too large ; that is to 
say, they will contain more men than can be used 
to the best advantage on the battlefield. In these 
days, when companies and troops have to be de- 
ployed on the battlefield with wide intervals between 
the men, it becomes much more difficult for com- 
pany and troop commanders to handle their men 
and to exercise proper control over them than it 
was in the past when they fought arm to arm and 
boot to boot. In other words, the changes^ made 
necessary in the tactics of the battlefield, as a result 
of the increased power of modern firearms, require, 
or should require, that companies and troops at 
war strength be smaller than formerly. The army is 
also in need of more batteries of artillery. There 
is not enough field artillery; nor is there sufficient 
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coast artillery for an effective defence of the fortified 
harbours. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss in detail the 
organization of the regular army, but simply, in a 
general way, to indicate that in several respects it is 
far short of what it should be. The regular army 
to-day would be much stronger if the enlisted 
strength were organized into a greater number of 
regiments and batteries. The regiments of infantry 
should be increased from thirty to forty ; the regi- 
ments of cavalry from fifteen to twenty ; the bat- 
teries of field artillery from thirty to forty-five; 
and the number of coast artillery companies suffi- 
ciently to garrison properly and keep in thorough 
working order the seacoast fortifications and guns.^ 

1 I am of the opinion that the regular army would be greatly 
strengthened if the enlisted force were organized about as 
follows : 

Enlisted men. 


(About) 

For seacoast fortifications and mine defences 24,000 

Twenty regiments of cavalry 18,300 

Forty regiments of infantry 45iO0O 

Five regiments of artillery of nine batteries each ... 7,200 

Five siege batteries 800 

Engineers 1,300 

Ordnance Department 700 

Signal Corps 1,200 

Military Academy 400 

Quartermaster Department 200 

Subsistence Department 200 

Enlisted men unattached to regiments, and Indian scouts . ^oo 

Total 100,000 


The enlisted strength of the hospital corps is not included in 
this table for the reason that the law now provides that it shall 
not count as a part of the enlisted force of the regular army. 
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The army would also be much strengthened if pro- 
vision were made by law to add a few more officers 
to the medical department, to fill the vacancies 
in the line of the army caused by the temporary 
transfer of officers to military colleges and to the 
general staff, and to increase slightly the pay of 
officers and enlisted men. While the salaries of 
officers have remained the same for more than a 
third of a century, the cost of living has greatly 
increased, the necessaries of life being now from 
twenty to one hundred per cent higher than they 
were thirty-five years ago. Then again, the changed 
conditions of the service since the Spanish-Ainerican 
War, necessitating frequent and long moves, have 
so greatly increased the expenses of officers that 
in many cases they have found it practically im- 
possible to live on their salaries without going in 
debt. As to the enlisted men, it seems certain 
that an increase of pay will soon become necessary, 
for, owing to the high wages now paid labouring 
men in the trades and on the farms, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to obtain suitable recruits 
for the army. 

In these days there is among the thinking people 
of the world much sentiment in favour of arbitra- 
tion. No doubt in this way many disputes between 
nations might be settled ; but we all know that the 
only effect it could possibly have would be to make 
wars less frequent. That universal peace will never 
come is as certain as that the laws of nature will 
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remain unchangeable through the ages. Strife, 
battle, war, are the conditions that govern all life. 
The vegetable kingdom feeds upon the mineral king- 
dom, and the animal kingdom upon the vegetable. 
The tiny grass blades take their nourishment from 
the soil and air, and each blade struggles for food 
and light with its neighbour; the ox consumes the 
grass, and man consumes the ox. In every breath 
of air we draw, in every drop of water we drink, we 
destroy millions of beings, and millions of beings 
are at all times attempting to destroy us. Destruc- 
tion and death follow in our wake, and destruction 
and death are constantly at work in our bodies, 
— for what is life but a continual dying? ” Robert 
Louis Stevenson once said that The planet on 
which we live is more drenched with blood, animal 
and vegetable, than a pirate ship.” Life itself is 
nothing but a battle, and force is the ruling power 
that governs all. Life is force; death is force; 
brains, the weapons given us for doing battle, 
are nothing more or less than concentrated force. 
From the cradle to the grave we battle on, fighting 
against the forces of nature, and against one another 
and the world, until finally we meet in death itself 
a power greater than ourselves, the greatest con- 
queror of all. Such is nature's stem law. It 
regulates the life of the worm that crawls at our 
feet, governs the actions of men, and determines 
the destinies of nations. 

The fate of nations,” says ex-Governor Black, 
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is still decided by their wars. You may talk of 
orderly tribunals and learned referees; you may 
ring in your schools the gentle praises of the quiet 
life ; you may strike from your books the last note 
of every martial anthem, and yet out in the smoke 
and thunder will always be the tramp of horses and 
the silent, rigid, upturned face. Men may proph- 
esy and women pray, but peace will come here to 
abide forever on this earth when the dreams of 
childhood are the accepted charts to guide the 
destinies of men. Events are numberless and 
mighty, and no man can tell which wire runs around 
the world. The nations basking to-day in the 
quiet of contentment and repose may still be on 
the deadly circuit and to-morrow writhing in the 
toils of war.*^ 

Nor is war to be condemned altogether. There 
have been and will continue to be righteous as 
well as unrighteous wars. Was not our Revolu- 
tionary War worth the sacrifice? In the history 
of every great people there is a record of battles 
fought and won for the right. At Lexington, at 
Bunker Hill, at King's Mountain, at the Cowpens, 
men died for liberty, for freedom — died that a 
nation might live. With all its sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, who would if he could blot out the 
record of that glorious struggle? Wars have been 
necessary in the past; they will be necessary in 
the future. In the life of every people there 
comes a time when 
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** They needs must fight. 

To make true peace their OTvn; 

They needs must combat might with might, 

Or might would rule alone.” 

The people of this Great Republic, then, should 
not be foolish enough to declare that ‘‘war has 
become a thing of the past, and that the battles of 
the future will be fought in the Cabinet and before 
the great international tribunals ; they should 
look at things as they are, not as they would wish 
them to be; they should remember that though 
“ peace is the dream of the wise, war is the history 
of man ; they should view calmly the experiences 
of the past and find in them lessons of wisdom for 
future guidance; they should never forget that 
there is peace and economy in military strength, 
and war and extravagance in military weakness; 
they should burn into their souls the wise words 
of the great Washington : “7/* we desire to avoid 
insult y we must he able to repel it ; if we desire to 
secure peace, one of the most powetfitl instruments 
of our rising prosperity, it must be k7iown that we 
are at all times ready for war^ 


THE END 
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Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, 
February 21 , 1903. 

Adjutant-General, U. S, A., 

Washington, D- C. 

Sir, — During some of the spare time from my ofScial 
duties I have been studying the Santiago Campaign with 
a view of writing something upon the strategy of the 
campaign. Among the numerous histories and reports 
which I have read, I find very little reliable information 
as to the exact numbers of the Spanish troops that took 
part in the several engagements. I would like to obtain 
the exact numbers as near as possible ; and I cannot but 
believe that the Spanish government would gladly furnish 
these data from its rolls and ofiScial records. 

I therefore have the honor to request, provided the 
War Department deems such request a proper one, that 
this information be sought for and obtained through the 
State Department, or our Minister or Ambassador in 
Spain, or the Spanish Ambassador in Washington, or in 
any manner that the Secretary of War or Adjutant-General 
may deem best 

The following is the detailed information desired : 

I, Size of organized forces of Spain — Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Artillery — at outbreak of war. 
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2. Number of regulars at outbreak of war. 

3. Number of volunteers under arms at outbreak of 
war, 

4. Number of regulars in Cuba at outbreak of the war, 
April 21. 

5. Number of volunteers in Cuba at outbreak of the 
war. 

6. Number of infantry in Cuba at outbreak of the 
war. 

7. Number of cavalry in Cuba at outbreak of the war, 
and number of artillery in Cuba at outbreak of the war. 

8. Number of Spanish soldiers, regulars and volunteers, 
in the province of Santiago at the time the American 
army landed. 

9. Number in and about Santiago at the time the 
American army landed. 

10. Number in and about Guantanamo at the time 
the American army landed. 

II- Number in and about Baracoa at the time the 
American army landed. 

12. Number in and about Sagua de Tanamo at the 
time the American army landed. 

13. Number in and about Holguin at the time the 
American army landed. 

14. Number in and about Manzanillo at the time 
the American army landed. 

15- Number of Spanish troops engaged in action 
of Las Guasimas and number of Spaniards killed and 
wounded in that engagement 

16. Number of Spanish troops engaged in battle of 
San Juan Hill and number of killed and wounded in the 
battle. 
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17. Number of Spanish troops engaged in battle of 
El Caney and number of killed and wounded in the 
battle. 

18. Number of Spanish troops in and about Santiago 
and at the Morro and mouth of harbor on July i, 1898, 
and their stations and positions. 

19. Number of Spanish troops from Manzanillo that 
entered city of Santiago imder General Escario on or 
about July 3, 189S, and their casualties en route. 

20. Total number of Spanish troops that were surren- 
dered to American forces in pro\ince of Santiago. 

21. Total number immediately about Santiago that 
were surrendered to American forces. 

22. Should be thankful, too, for any reliable in- 
formation as to the number of insurgents actually 
in arms opposed to the Spaniards in Cuba, and also 
in Santiago Province at outbreak of Spanish-American 
War. 

Very respectfally. 

Your obedient servant, 

(signed) H. H. Sargeot, 
Captain 2d Cavalry^ U. S. Army. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 

Washington, March 6, 1903. 

Sir, — I have the honor to enclose, herewith, copy 
of letter of February 21, 1903, from Captain H. H. 
Sargent, 2d Cavalry, U. S. Army, in which he asks for 
certain information respecting the Spanish troops en- 
gaged in Cuba in the campaign of 1898, and to request 
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that our Minister at Madrid be instructed to obtain, if 
practicable, the information Captain Sargent desires. 

Very respectfully, 

(signed) Elihu Root, 

I enclosure. Secretary of War^ 

To THE Honorable 

THE Secretary of State. 

No. 21. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Washington, March lo, 1903. 
The Honorable the Secretary of War- 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th instant, enclosing the request of Cap- 
tain H. H. Sargent, U. S. A., for certain official informa- 
tion from the Spanish government, with a view to writing 
something on the strategy of the Santiago Campaign. 

Copies of your letter and its enclosures have been for- 
warded to the United States ^linister, and he has been in- 
structed that it may be a matter of some delicacy to obtain 
information of this detailed nature for the described use, 
and that it would be well in the first instance to ascertain, 
discreetly and informally, whether the Spanish War Office 
would be disposed to entertain such a request. He has been 
advised that the Department does not desire to take any step 
which might touch the natural sensitiveness of a government 
to which we bear only good will and friendliness. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Francis B. Loomis, 

Acting Secretary, 

For Captain H. H. Sargent, 

2d Cavalry, 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Washington, May 28, 1903. 
The Honorable the Secretary of War. 

Sir, — Referring to your letter of March 6 last, I have 
the honor to enclose copy of a despatch from the United 
States Minister to Spain, reporting that he hopes to obtain 
the information desired by Captain Sargent, U. S. A., 
relating to the Santiago Campaign. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(signed) John Hay. 

Endosure: From Spain, No. 61, May 9, 1903. 

No. 61. 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Madrid, May 9, 1903. 

The Hon. John Hay, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir, — Referring to your No. 21 of March 10, 1903, 
transmitting the request of Captain H. H. Sargent, United 
States Army, for certain official data from the Spanish gov- 
ernment desired for the preparation of a work on the 
strategy of the Santiago Campaign, and to my No. 44 of 
April 8 last, reporting a conversation with the Under- 
secretary of State, Mr. Perez Caballero, on this and other 
matters, I beg to say that in an interview yesterday with 
the Under-Secretary, in which I asked him whether it was 
agreeable to the War Department to furnish the information 
asked for, he told me that application had been made 
therefor, and that he had reason to believe it would be 
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forthcoming. As many of the questions transmitted in 
Captain Sargent’s letter are of a delicate nature, although 
involving facts of historical interest, I shall be agreeably 
surprised if the Department of War furnishes complete 
answers, and shall, in the event of a favorable reply, regard 
the same as evidence of the friendly spirit which animates 
the Spanish government in regard to this and kindred 
questions. 

In view of the lapse of time since your note of March 
10 was received, I have thought it proper to inform you 
that Captain Sargent’s request has not been lost sight of. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(signed) Arthcjr S. Hardy. 
For Captain H. H. Sargent, 

2d Cavalry, 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 


No. 82. 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Madrid, June 5, 1903. 

The Hon. John Hay, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir, — Referring to your No. 21 of March 10, 1903, 
enclosing a copy of a letter from the Secretaiy of War 
transmitting the request of Captain H. H. Sargent, 
U. S. A., for certain official information from the Spanish 
government with a view to the preparation of a work on 
the strategy of the Santiago Campaign, I have the honor 
to enclose herewith the infonnation furnished by the Min- 
ister of War and transmitted to the Legation to-day through 
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the Under-Secretary of State, a copy and translation of 
whose letter is also enclosed. 

*■•••* 

I have the honor, Sir, to be. 

Your obedient servant, 
(signed) Arthur S. Hardy. 

( Translation^ 

The Under-Secretary of State 
kisses the hand 

of His Excellency Arthur S. Hardy, and has the honor 
to send him the enclosed information, confirming what 
he verbally stated, and informing him that, although the 
numbers of the questions do not coincide exactly with 
those of the note he transmitted, it is easy to understand 
the subject to which each one refers. 

Juan Perez Caballero 

takes this occasion to present to the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States the testimony of his highest 
consideration. 

Madrid, June 3, 1903. 


Questions i and 



Jefes. 

Oficiales. 

Tropas. 

Infanteria 

319 

4,022 

I233O8 

“ de Marina 

13 

122 

2,895 

Caballerfa 

49 

453 

8,033 

Artilleria 

14 

207 

5,398 

Ingenieros 

10 

160 

5,290 

Guardia Civil 

26 

21-1 

4,769 

Total de regulares .... 

431 

5,178 

149,693 

Fuerzas irregulares a pie . . . 

32 

1,462 

27,637 

Voluntaries y Guerrillas a cabal . 

11 

ISO 

12,196 

Total de irregulares .... 

43 

1,642 

39,833 


These answers are to questions 4, 5,6, and 7 in 
my letter to Adjutant-General, United States Army. 
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They give the number of regulars and volunteers 
under arms in Cuba at outbreak of war. 

( Translation,) 

General and Company Enlisted 
Field officers, officers. men. 

Infantry 

- . 319 

4,022 

123^08 

Marines 

. . 13 

122 

2,895 

Cavalry 

. . 49 

453 

8,033 

Artillery 

. . 14 

207 

5,398 

Engineers 

. . 10 

160 

5,290 

Civil Guard 

. . 26 

214 

4.769 

Total of regular army . 

. . 431 

5,178 

149,693 

Irregular Infantry .... 

. . 32 

1,462 

27,637 

Mounted volunteers and guerillas 11 

180 

12,1% 

Total of irregular forces 

. . 43 

1,642 

39,833 


From the above figures it appears that the total 
number of officers and men in regular and irregular 
organizations was 196,820. 


Question 



Jefes. 

Oficiales. 

Tropas. 

Santiago y zona poblada . 

... 27 

292 

9,111 

Guantdnamo 

... 17 

175 

5,800 

Baracoa 

... 1 

15 

726 

Sagua de Tanamo . . . 

... 2 

15 

703 

Divisidn de Holguin . . 

... 12 

333 

8,019 

Divisidn de Manzanillo 

... 25 

301 

8,342 


Nota : Esta era la fuerza el 21 de Junio 1898 al desembarcar 
los americanos, de la cual el dia 22 de Junio hay que descontar 
la columna Escario que salio de Manzanillo a las 5 de la tarde 
este dltimo dia. 

These answers are to questions 9, lo, ii, 12, 13, 
and 14. They give the number of Spanish soldiers, 
regulars and volunteers, in the principal cities of 
the province of Santiago at the time the American 
army landed. 
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General and 

Company 

Enlisted 


Field officers. 

officers. 

men. 

Santiago and outskirts 

.... 27 

292 

9,111 

Guantanamo . . . 

.... 17 

175 

5,800 

Baracoa 

.... 1 

15 

726 

Sagua de Tanamo 

.... 2 

15 

703 

Division of Holguin . 

.... 12 

333 

8,019 

Division of Manzanillo 

. ... 25 

301 

832 


Note : The number of troops given above for the division of 
hfanzanillo were those present on June 21, 1S9S, on the landing 
of the Americans ; on June 22 this number was decreased by 
the departure of the column under Escario, which left Manzanillo 
at 5 P. M. June 22. 

From the above figures it appears that there 
were in these places 84 general and field officers, 
1131 company officers, and 32,701 enlisted men, 
or a total of 33,916 officers and men. 

Question 4, — En los combates de las Guasimas (Gud- 
sima-Se villa) tomaron parte 1500 hombres con dos piezas 
de arteUeria. Las bajas fueron : 3 oficiales y 9 de tropa 
muertos y 24 heridos de tropa. 

En los combates de San Juan y el Caney tomaron parte 
1700 hombres. Las bajas fueron : mas de 500 de tropa 
entre muertos y heridos y 50 de Generales, Jefes y 
Oficiales. 

These answers are to questions 15, 16, and 17. 
They give the number of Spanish troops that were 
engaged at Las Guasimas, El Caney and San Juam, 
and the losses. 

( Translation^ 

In the fights of Las Guasimas (Guasima-Sevilla) 1500 
men with two pieces of artillery took part The losses 
were : 3 officers and 9 men killed and 24 men wounded. 
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In the fights at San Juan and El Caney 1700 men took 
part. The losses were 50 general, field, and company 
officers, and more than 500 men killed and wounded. 


Question 5. 

Punta Cabrera. 

Monte-Real. 

Cobre. 

Mazamorra. 

Entre Mazamorra y Monte-Real. 
En Dos Caminos del Cobre. 
Socapa. 


Bahi'a. Puertos de la Sierra. 

linea ferrea hasta el Cristo 
Morro. 

Interior de la poblacion de Cuba. 
El Caney. 


Loma Quintero. 

AtrincheramientosSan Antonio, 
Santa Ines y el Sueno. 

Camino del Caney y posiciones 
de San Juan. 

Immediaciones de Canosa. 

Valle del Guayabito y Salientes 
de Santa Ursula y Canadas. 

Alturas de Chicharrones y Ca- 
mino Lagunas. 

Aguadores. 

Cruces. 

Altos de la Y griega. 


Cuatro companias. 

Una Compania. 

Dos Companias. 

Una Compania de Asia y otra 
movilizada. 

Dos compafSias de desembarco 
de la escuadra. 

500 hombres de dotaciones de la 
escuadra. 

Una compania de la escuadra, 
otra del regimiento de Cuba y 
una movilizada. 

Ocho compafiias de Cuba y seis 
movilizadas. 

Tres companias. 

Voluntaries y bomber os. 

Tres companias, una guerrilla a 
pie, 100 hombres de la gnon 
del poblado. 

Una compania movilizada. 

Cuatro companias Talavera y 
una movilizada. 

Tres companias. 

140 caballos de guerrillas. 

Tres companias Puerto Rico y 
una movilizada. 

Tres companias y resto del regi- 
mento de Cuba. 

Dos compafiias movilizadas. 

Una compania de desembarco. 

Una compania de ingenieros. 


This answer is to question 18. It gives the 
positions of the Spanish troops in and about 
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Santiago and at the Morro and mouth of the har- 
bour after the fight at Las Guasimas. 

( Trajzslaiion.) 

Punta Cabrera. 4 companies. 


Monte Real. 

Cobre. 

Mazamorra. 

Between Mazamorra and Monte 
Real. 

In Dos Caminos del Cobre. 
Socapa. 


Bay. Passes of the Sierra. 
Railroad to El Cristo. 

Morro. 

Interior of City of Santiago. 

El Caney. 

Loma Quintero, 

Intrenchments of San Antonio, 
Santa Ines, and Sueno. 

Road to Caney and positions on 
San Juan. 

In the vicinity of Canosa. 

Valley of Guayabito and salients 
of Santa Ursula and Canadas. 

Heights of Chicharrones and La- 
guna Road. 

Aguadores. 

Cruces- 

Heights of The Y. 

VOL. m. — II 


1 company. 

2 companies. 

1 company of the Asia regiment 
and one mobilized company. 

2 companies disembarked from 
the squadron. 

500 men from the crews of the 
squadron. 

I company from the squadron, 
one company of the regiment 
of Cuba, and one mobilized 
company. 

8 companies of the regiment of 
Cuba and six mobilized com- 
panies. 

3 companies. 

Volunteers and firemen. 

3 companies, one company of 
dismounted guerillas, too men 
of the garrison of the village. 

1 company mobilized. 

4 companies of the Talavera 
regiment and one mobilized 
company. 

3 companies. 

140 mounted guerillas. 

3 companies of Porto Rico regi- 
ment and one mobilized com- 
pany. 

3 companies and the remainder 
of the regiment of Cuba. 

2 mobilized companies. 

I company disembarked from 
the squadron. 

I company of engineers. 
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Question 6 . — Entraron en Santiago de Cuba el 3 de 
Julio de 1898 de la Columna Escario ii Jefes, 135 
oficiales y 3433 de tropa. 

Las bajas durante el camino fureon i coronel, 2 oficiales 
y 78 de tropa heridos. 

This answer is to question 19. 

{Translation.) 

General Escario’s column entered Santiago on July 3, 
1898, It consisted of ii general and field officers, 135 
company officers, and 3433 men. 

The losses en route were one colonel, two company 
officers, and seventy-eight men wounded. 

Question 7. — Las detalladas en la 3a. pregunta que se 
haJlaban en Santiago y las de la columna Escario. 

This is an answer to question 21. It gives the 
number of Spanish troops surrendered immediately 
about Santiago. 

{Translation.) 

The troops surrendered were those given in answer 
to question 3 [question 9 of my letter] as stationed at 
Santiago plus the troops in Escario’s column. 


Note by author : 

General and 
Field officers. 

Company Enlisted 
officers. men. 

In Santiago 

. . . 27 

292 

9 A 11 

Escario's column . . . . 

. . . 11 

135 

3,433 

Total 

Total officers and men . 

. . 38 

427 

12,544 

13,009 
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From this total, of course, the number of casual- 
ties in and about Santiago must be subtracted in 
order to reach correct results. 

Question — NtSmero de los insurrectos aproximado 
en la provincia de Santiago 5000. Idem en toda la Isla 
15,000. 

This is in answer to question 22. 

( Trafzsiation. ) 

The approximate number of insurgents in the province 
of Santiago was 5000 ; total in the island of Cuba 1 5,000. 
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On June S, 1903, the Spanish government 
kindly furnished me with certain data relating to 
the Spanish-American War. (See Appendix A.) 
In reply to the question, “How many Spanish 
troops, regulars and volunteers, were in Cuba at 
the outbreak of the war?*' the Spanish War De- 
partment gave me the following figures : Total of 
regular army: general and field officers, 431; 
company officers, 5178; enlisted men, 149,693. 
Total of irregular forces : general and field officers, 
43 ; company officers, 1642 ; and enlisted men, 
39>S33. Grand total, officers and men, 196,820. 

The following is a quotation from the proceed- 
ings of the Cuban evacuation commission, com- 
posed of Admiral Sampson and Generals Wade 
and Butler: 

December 1898. — The secretary then stated that 
according to memoranda furnished him by one of the 
staff officers of the Spanish commission there were em- 
barked for Spain from the different ports of the island of 
Cuba from the i6th of August to the 28 th of December, 
inclusive, 71,816 troops, which number includes generals, 
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officers, and men. The secretary further stated that ac- 
cording to information furnished him by the Captain- 
General there wilt remain after January i, 1899, at Ma- 
tanzas and neighborhood 17,277 men, and at Cienfuegos 
28,77s Spanish army awaiting embarkation.” 

From these figures furnished the secretary of 
the Cuban evacuation commission by a staff officer 
of the Spanish evacuation commission and by 
the Captain-General of the Spanish forces in 
Cuba, it appears that 1 17,868 Spanish troops were 
transported from Cuba to Spain at the expense 
of the Spanish government, and from the report 
of the Quartermaster-General for 1898 it appears 
that 22,137 were transported to Spain at the ex- 
pense of the United States, which makes a total 
of 140,005 repatriated troops. In addition to 
this number the proceedings of the Cuban evac- 
uation commission show 80,504 volunteer or pro- 
vincial troops, variously distributed among the 
provinces of Havana, Matanzas, Pinar del Rio, 
Santa Clara, and Puerto Principe. The proceed- 
ings also show that these volunteer or provincial 
troops were all armed, but that some fifty odd 
thousand were not on duty at that time. They 
were all mustered out of the Spanish service in 
Cuba and are not included among the total number 
of troops transported to Spain. It would there- 
fore seem certain that there were in Cuba, after 
the Spanish surrender at Santiago, 220,509 regular 
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and volunteer Spanish troops. Tabulating these 
results, we have the following: 


Statement of Spanish, troops in Cuba. 

Regu- 

lars. 

Volun- 

teers. 

Total. 

From Spanish 
Government. 

Strength at out- ) 
break of war. J 

155,302 

41,518 

196,820 

From Evacuation 
Commission. 

Strength after j 
Spanish sur- > 
render, ) 


80,504 

220,509 


If we take into account the casualties resulting 
from battle and diseases, the different times at 
which these statements were made, and the prob- 
ability that a certain percentage of the regular 
troops remained in Cuba and were not counted by 
the evacuation commission, and the probability 
also that there were forty or fifty thousand volun- 
teers in Cuba at the outbreak of the war enrolled 
and under arms, but not on duty, and therefore 
not included in Spanish government's figures, 
there will be found a substantial agreement in the 
statements obtained from these two sources. 

It will be found interesting to compare these 
figures with those obtained from the ‘'Anuario 
Militar de Espana" of 1898 which gives the 
strength of the forces of the Spanish army of 
Cuba in December, 1897. 

FROM ^'ANUARIO MILITAR DE ESPASTA, 1898.” 


Infantry (regular forces) 134,919 

" (volunteers) 63,760 

Total Infantry 


198,679 
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Cavalry (regular forces) 7,752 

“ (volunteers) 14,796 

Total Cavalry 22,548 

Artillery (regular forces) 5,308 

“ (volunteers) 4,123 

Total Artillery 9,431 

Engineers (regular forces) 4,905 

“ (volunteers) 1,441 

Total Engineers 6346 

Hospital troops 1,975 

Pack trains 1,930 

Civil Guard 4,456 

Mobilized forces, ,volun teers and guerillas 30,584 

Marine Infantry 2,50S 

Total 41,453 

Total 278,457 


Though it seems probable that these figures are 
considerably in excess of the actual numbers pres- 
ent under arms at the time, yet from this source it 
would seem one ought to obtain reliable data- 
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LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
HABANA, CUBA 

« 

Office of the Military Attach^, 
September 6, 1903. 

Captain H. H. Sargent, 

Hollywood, California. 

My dear Sargent, — Lieutenant-Colonel Enrique 
Ubieta, Aid-de-Camp to General Blanco during the war, 
since resigned from the Spanish army and now a Cuban 
citizen, has given me the following data : 

The total of Spanish cavalry in Cuba during the in- 
surrection was 4,300, and was distributed as follows ; 


Province of Pinar del Rio 300 

Province of Havana 1,100 

Province of Matanzas 1,300 

Province of Santa Clara 1,200 

Province of Puerto Principe 200 

Province of Santiago de Cuba .... 200 

4;300 


Colonel Ubieta states in his letter to me that the 
cavalry was being constantly changed to meet the neces- 
sities of the war, and that just before the blowing up 
of the Maine in Havana harbor. General Blanco had 
sent two cavalry regiments to Puerto Principe to operate 
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there and thus encourage the determination of a number 
of the Insurrectionary leaders there to enter into an agree- 
ment to lay down their arms. Had the United States not 
intervened in the war it would have ended within six 
months, such was the discouraged and disorganized con- 
dition of the Cuban forces.” 

Three of the regular cavalry regiments were armed 
with the Mauser and the sabre and the remaining regi- 
ments with the sabre and the tercerola ” (a short kind 
of carbine). The volunteer cavalry of Puerto Principe 
was armed with the machete and the tercerola,” 

The cavalry was mounted on Cuban horses and on 
horses purchased in New Orleans. At the termination of 
the war the former were strong and healthy compared 
with the latter. Colonel Ubieta, who was a cavalry officer, 
states that the majority of the New Orleans horses died of 
various sicknesses, and that they could not stand, as could 
the Cuban horses, the continuous marching that they 
had to do. 

There were two guerilla organizations in the Spanish 
army (in addition to the troops I have already given) 
known by the names Guerrillas Volantes Locales ” and 
^‘Guerrillas de Campo.” Both Cubans and Spaniards 
could voluntarily enlist in the former, and they were 
commanded by officers of the volunteers. Each com- 
pany or troop of these organizations had not more 
than one hundred men. Each company of the latter 
organization had from sixty to eighty men and was 
commanded by regular officers of the corps to which 
it belonged. Officers of the volunteers and Cuban 
and Spanish soldiers were permitted to enlist in these 
companies. 
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Colonel Ubieta says that there were probably seven 
thousand cavalry guerillas in the Spanish army when the 
war with the United States began. The larger part of 
this force was very badly mounted. 

• • • • • • 

YourS; etc.; 

(signed) Matthew E. Hanna, 
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LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
HABANA, CUBA 

Office of the Military Attach^, 
August 29, 1903. 

Captain H. H. Sargent, U. S. Army, 

HoUjTV’ood, California. 

My dear Sargent, — According to my promise of a 
few days ago I am able to send you the following infor- 
mation at this time with reference to the Cuban forces 
during the Insurrection. 

The military organization of the Cuban army was as 
follows: Six army corps distributed as follows: ist and 
2d Corps in the province of Santiago de Cuba ; 3d Corps 
in Puerto Principe j 4th Corps in Santa Clara ; 5th Corps 
in Havana and Matanzas ; 6th Corps in Pinar del Rio. 

These six corps were commanded by a general-in-chief 
and a lieutenant-general (Lugar Teniente General). 

The island was divided into two departments, the east- 
ern and the western, with three corps in each, commanded 
by two major-generals. 

The I St Corps comprised 2 divisions, with 6 brigades 
and 13 regiments. 

The 2d Corps had 4 divisions with 8 brigades and 18 
regiments. 

The 3d Corps had 2 divisions with 4 brigades, of 3 
regiments and 2 guerilla regiments. 
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The 4th Corps had 2 divisions with 6 brigades and 19 
regiments. 

The 5 th Corps had 2 divisions of 7 brigades of 18 
regiments. 

The 6th Corps had 2 divisions of 4 brigades of 8 
regiments. 

There were a headquarters and staff for each corps, and 
an Inspector-General’s Department and a Sanitary De- 
partment for the entire army. Besides these there was a 
corps for forming expeditions (from the United States), 
and there was a headquarters for the entire army, known 
by the name of Administracion Militar.” 

The following table will give you the total number of 
men that served in each corps at one time or another, the 
number of those that are still living, the number that have 
died during and since the war, and the percentage of 
deaths on the total enlistment. 


Corps. 

Living. 

Dead. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

First Corps 

13,965 

2,185 

16,150 

13-52 

Second Corps . 

11,737 

1,569 

13,306 

11-79 

Third Corps . 

3,930 

436 

4,366 

9-98 

Fourth Corps . 

6,980 

2,559 

9,539 

26-82 

Fifth Corps . 

3,537 

2,398 

5,935 

40-40 

Sixth Corps . 

2,960 

1,518 

4,478 

33-89 

Total . . 

43,109 

10,665 

53,774 



These data are taken from the report of the board for 
revising the army rolls and for auditing the final statements 
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of the members of the army ; this board was provided for 
by an Act of the Cuban Congress, and its work is now 
practically complete. If there are any changes in these 
figures in the future I will let you know. 

The total number of deaths during and since the war was 
10,665 ^ number 8617 occurred during the war, and 

204S after the termination of the war ; 433 were in the year 
1895, 2296 in the year 1896, 4425 in the year 1897, and 
1463 in the year 1898. Bullet wounds caused 4560 of these 
deaths, sword and machete wounds 620, sickness 5270, and 
the remainder, 215, died in the hands of the enemy- 

Of the total number of men in the army at one time 
or another, 5736 were ofiicers and 48,038 were non- 
commissioned ofiScers and privates, or, in other words, i 
ofiScer for every 8 men and a firaction. 

The rank at the time of death of the 10,665 men who 
died during and after the war was as follows : 9314 pri- 
vates, 147 corporals, 129 2d sergeants, 137 ist sergeants, 
241 2d lieutenants, 203 ist lieutenants, 205 captains, 15 1 
majors, 73 lieutenant-colonels, 40 colonels, 16 brigadier- 
generals, 2 generals of divisions, and 7 major-generals. 
In the army there were 15 major-generals, 21 generals of 
divisions, and 52 brigadier-generals. 

If I have failed to give you the information that you 
want of the Cuban army, let me know, and I will gladly 
see what more I can do for you. 

I hope to be able to send you something of the Spanish 
army in a short time. 


Tours, 

(signed) Matthew E. Hanna. 
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( The Consul at Santiago de Cuba to Secretary of State) 
CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Santiago de Cuba, January 12, 1898. 

Sir, — I deem it a duty to lay before the honorable 
Department of State the situation here as affecting Amer- 
ican interests, and to enclose herewith an order issued by 
command of General Maximo Gomez, and a translation 
of the same, forbidding the grinding of the sugar crop for 
the years 1897 and 1898. 

In this part of Cuba, so far as I can learn, all idea of 
making a sugar crop is entirely abandoned. 

I regret to say that the stoppage of industries, from 
present appearances, will not halt at the sugar crop, but 
coffee and other agricultural crops fall under the same ban. 

I had hoped that, after the reconcentration order was 
revoked, through the energetic action of the present ad- 
ministration, we would find no trouble in reinstating 
American industries ; but it appears that all of the bene- 
fits that should have accrued to our citizens are thwarted 
by the action of the insurgents, who refuse to allow them 
to return to their sugar, coffee, and other estates . . . 

The three Rivery brothers, whom I informed you 
recently I was about to assist in returning to their coffee 
and fimit estates, got there only to find they could not go 
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to work until permission w^as obtained from the insurgent 
commander, which permission seems doubtful \ I myself 
as I understand my duty, being inhibited from rendering 
them any assistance at this point. 

These, with several sugar estates within my consular 
district, are held up and becoming more worthless than 
before. 

It is beyond the power of my pen to describe the sit- 
uation in eastern Cuba. Squalidit>\ starvation, sickness, 
and death meet one in all places- Beggars throng otir 
doors and stop us on the streets. The dead in large 
numbers remain over from day to day in the cemeteries 
unburied. 

Very respectfully, 

(signed) Pulaski F. Hyatt, 

United States Consul, 


(Consul at Sagua la Grande to Secretary of Stats') 
CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sagua la Gbl\xde, December 2$, 1S97. 

Sir, — ... The suffering and destitution among the 
concentrados ... is fearful, and must continue to grow 
worse. 

How could the situation be otherwise, since the island 
is producing absolutely nothing, save some growing cane, 
and at the same time completely exhausted of all food? 
Relief alone can be obtained from the outer world in the 
way of charitable contributions. 

This — Santa Clara — province is capable at this sea- 
son of producing perhaps two-thirds of whatever cane 
might be made in the entire island. 
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To grind this cane without interruption would be the 
means of saving the lives of thousands who, without this 
or outside aid within the next thirty or fifty days, must die 
of actual hunger. Over a month since the planters were 
ofiScially advised of Spain’s inability to provide protection 
in order to operate the mills. This leaves the sugar 
growers entirely in the hands of the Cubans in revolt, as 
to whether they will be allowed to grind without hindrance 
or fear of total destruction of their property. I know that 
strict orders have been given to subordinate commanders 
that under no circumstances must mills be permitted to 
grind, under penalty of violation of the order for the 
destruction of property. 

Without contributions of food and medicine from the 
outer world, and at once, a sacrifice of lives will ensue, the 
responsibility for which no Christian people can face. 

I am, etc., 

Walter B. Barker, ConsuL 

CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sagua la Grande, January 31, 1898. . 

Sir, — ... At my suggestion several families returned 
to the American-owned Central Santa Anna,” the owner 
having been forced to abandon the property in order to 
prevent further spoliation of the mill machinery. ^Although 
a government guard is stationed on the place, they (former 
tenants) were ordered to leave. 

One sugar mill is running, not without interruption, with 
chances of making one-fourth of a crop. Another, just 
started up, was attacked yesterday by a band of insurgents, 
killing fourteen and wounding five of the guerillas paid by 
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the estate to protect the operatives- Seven laborers were 
killed, the insurgents leaving two of their dead. 

An adjoining estate, the property of the British consul, 
was also attacked, the growing cane burned. This pre- 
cludes further attempts to grind, as men cannot be induced 
to work while the insurgents roam at will over the country. 

I am, etc., 

Walter B. Barker, Consul. 

On November ii, 1895, General Gomez issued a 
proclamation dated at Sancti Spiritus, placing the 
responsibility, as he said, for the great ruin he was 
about to inflict, upon ^'passive” people. He 
added : This people cannot hesitate between the 
wealth of Spain and the liberty of Cuba. Its great- 
est crime would be to stain the land with blood 
without effecting its purpose because of puerile 
scruples and fears which do not concur with the 
character of the men who are in the field/' 

On July I, 1895, Najasa Camaguay, General 
Gomez issued an address to the planters and cattle 
ranchers, as follows : 

‘‘Whereas, all exploitations of any product whatsoever are 
aids and resources to the government that we are fighting, 
it is resolved by the General-in-Chief to issue this general 
order throughout the island that the introduction of articles 
of commerce, as well as beef and cattle, into the towns 
occupied by the enemy, is absolutely prohibited- The 
sugar plantations will stop their labours, and whosoever shall 
attempt to grind the' crop notwithstanding this order, will 
have their cane burned and their buildings demolished.*^ 


VOL. iiL — 12 
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General Gomez also issued a peremptory order 
as follows : 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF LIBERATION 

Territory of Sancti Spiritus. 

November 6, 1895. — Animated by the spirit of un- 
changeable resolution in defence of the rights of the revo- 
lution of redemption of this country of colonists, humiliated 
and despised by Spain, and in harmony with what has 
been decreed concerning the subject in the circular dated 
the I St of July, I have ordered the following : 

Article i. That all plantations shall be totally de- 
stroyed, their cane and outbuildings burned, and railroad 
connections destroyed. 

Article 2. All labourers who shall aid the sugar fac- 
tories — these sources of supplies that we must deprive 
the enemy of — shall be considered as traitors to their 
country. 

Article 3. All who are caught in the act, or whose 
violation of Article 2 shall be proven, shall be shot. Let 
all chiefs of operations of the army of liberty comply with 
this order, determined to tmfurl triumphantly, even over 
ruin and ashes, the flag of the Republic of Cuba. 

In regard to the manner of waging the war, follow the 
private instructions that I have already given. 

For the sake of the honour of our arms and your well- 
known courage and patriotism, it is expected that you will 
strictly comply with the above orders. 

M. Gomez, Generalin-chief, 

To the chiefs of operations. Circulate this. 
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The total number of Spanish officers and soldiers 
shipped to Spain by the United States after the 
surrender was 22,137, of whom 14,995, represent- 
ing the garrison of Santiago and the six inland 
stations of El Cristo, Songo, Dos Caminos, Moron, 
San Luis, and Palma Soriano, sailed from San- 
tiago; 5820 sailed from Guantanamo; and 1322 
from Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo. (See Ap- 
pendix H.) 

Between the outbreak of the war and the date 
of the sailing of the Spanish troops back to Spain, 
about a month after the surrender, a number of 
soldiers died of disease, some were killed, a few 
elected to remain in Cuba, and a few, sick with 
yellow fever, were left behind at Guantanamo 
and Baracoa. 

According to the Spanish government’s figures 
(See Appendix A), 5992 Spanish soldiers were at 
Guantanamo at the outbreak of the war, and 1462 
at Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo. According to 
the records of the War Department of the United 
States, 5820 of these soldiers were transported to 
Spain from Guantanamo, and 1322 from Baracoa 
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and Sagua de Tanamo, The difference, including 
those who had died of disease, who had been 
killed in battle, and who had remained behind, 
numbered 312. Assuming that in General Linares’ 
command at Santiago, including Escario’s column, 
the aggregate of those who were killed in battle, 
who died of disease, and who remained behind, 
was in the same proportion, we have 761, which 
number added to 312 gives 1073. Or, in other 
words, between the outbreak of the war and the 
sailing of the Spanish troops back to Spain, there 
were in the province of Santiago, exclusive of the 
garrisons of Holguin and Manzanillo, 1073 Spanish 
soldiers who died of disease, elected to remain in 
Cuba, or were killed iu battle. Adding this num- 
ber to the 22,137 that were transported to Spain, 
we have 23,210, which undoubtedly approximates 
very closely the actual number of Spanish soldiers 
in the province of Santiago outside the garrisons 
of Holguin and Manzanillo. Adding to these 
figures the garrison at Holguin, 8364, and that 
left at Manzanillo, 5008, after the departure 
of Colonel Escario’s column, we have a total 
of 36,582 Spanish soldiers in the province of 
Santiago on the day General Shafter’s army 
landed. 

To this number must be added also about 
icxx) sailors, who disembarked from Cervera’s 
squadron on June 22 and took part in the fighting 
of July I. In an order dated June 26 General 
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Linares gives their number as more than looo ; and 
Lieutenant Muller in his "‘Battles and Capitulation 
of Santiago de Cuba” gives their number as 
about 970. One thousand is probably very nearly 
correct. 

The total number of Spanish officers and sol- 
diers shipped to Spain by the United States from 
Santiago and the six inland towns of El Cristo, 
Songo, Dos Caminos, Moron, San Luis, and Palma 
Soriano was 14,995. Of the 761 Spanish soldiers 
who died of disease, elected to remain behind, or 
were killed in battle, 81 were in Escario’s column. 
Making the subtraction, we have 680, and adding 
this number to 14,995, have a total of 15,675 at 
Santiago and the six inland towns of El Cristo, 
Songo, Dos Caminos, Moron, San Luis, and Palma 
Soriano. It will be remembered, however, that 
this number included Escario’s column of 3579 
that did not arrive at Santiago until July 3 after 
the battles of El Caney and San Juan had been 
fought. Exclusive of Escario's column there were 
therefore 12,096 officers and men at Santiago and 
the six inland towns of El Cristo, Songo, Moron, 
Dos Caminos, San Luis, and Palma Soriano on 
June 22 when the American army landed. Of 
this number, according to the Spanish govern- 
ment’s statement, 9430 (see Appendix A) were 
in and about Santiago. Subtracting 9430 from 
12,096, we have 2666 officers and men at El Cristo, 
Songo, Moron, Dos Caminos, San Luis, and Palma 
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Soriano. But it should be noted that on July 2 a 
company of the San Fernando regiment, a com- 
pany of the Constitucidn regiment, two troops of 
the King’s regiment (Cavalry), and an organiza- 
tion of mounted guerillas, all of which up to this 
time had been in San Luis, joined Escario’s column 
as a reenforcement (see page 213, “La Guerra 
Hispano-Americana, Santiago de Cuba,” by Major 
Ndnez of the Spanish Army) and marched to 
Santiago, arriving on July 3, so that, at the time of 
the surrender, July 17, the troops occupying these 
six inland towns probably numbered about 2000 
officers and men. On this point I quote the fol- 
lowing letter from Captain Thomas J. Lewis, Sec- 
ond Cavalry, who with two troops of his regiment 
accompanied the officers designated by General 
Shatter to receive the surrender of the inland 
towns. 


Recruiting Station, U. S. Army, 

No. 514 West Jefferson Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
January 2, 1904. 

My bear Sargent, — I apologize for delay in answer- 
ing your query as to the number of Spanish troops we 
found at the places you name. I have looked over my 
report as well as Clark’s, and can get no definite informa- 
tion from them. We did not visit Songo, but we were 
told that there were two companies there. I believe 
their companies were very much larger than ours, — about 
one hundred and twenty men strong. 
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The following is merely a rough estimate : 

El Cristo . . 300 A major commanded there. 

Moron . . . 300 A major commanded there. 

Dos Caminos . roo One company, captain commanding. 
San Luis . , 600 Reported as having been disarmed 
by Clark (Troop C). 

Palma Soriano, between 500 and 600. 

There were a large number of sick at San Luis and 
about one hundred and twenty sick and wounded left at 
Palma Soriano by the Manzanillo column on its march 
to Santiago. I hope this will be of some service to you. 
I regret that the reports are not clear on this matter, and 
I can only account for the omission from the fact that 
we were pretty well run dowm physically and very nearly 
all sick, but still keeping up in spite of it. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) Thos. J. Lewis. 

The results are tabulated on page 184, 

I am strongly confirmed in the approximate cor- 
rectness of these figures by the statement of IMajor 
Nunez in his “La Guerra Hispano-Americana, 
Santiago de Cuba,” and of Lieutenant Muller 
in his “ Combates y Capitulacion de Santiago de 
Cuba,” that the needs of the troops of Santiago de 
Cuba and immediate vicinity at the beginning of 
hostilities amounted to 360,000 rations a month. 
(See Nunez’s book, page 52, and Muller’s book, 
page 61,) This meant, of course, about 12,000 
rations a day. According to my figures there 
were at this time at and in the vicinity of Santiago 
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Spanish garrisons. 

Officers and en- 
listed men pres- 
ent June 22. 

Guantanamo .... 

5,992 

Baracoa 

742 ) 

Sagua de Tanamo . , 

720 3 

Escario’s column . . 

3,660 

Santiago 

9,430 

El Cristo ^ 


Songo ....... 


Moron 1 

2,666 

Dos Caminos .... 


San Luis 


Palma Soriano . . . j 


General Linares’ com-l 


mand exclusive of gar- 1 

23,210 

rison at Manzanillo . . J 


Manzanillo 

5,008 

Total of General Lin-1 


ares’ command . . J 

28,218 

Holguin 

8,364 

Total of Spanishl 


troops in Santiago r 

36,582 

province . . . . J 


Sailors 

1,000 

Grand total, includingl 
sailors J 

37,582 
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General Linares’ 
command of 28,218 in- 
cluded the garrison at 
Manzanillo but not at 
Holguin. Adding 1,000 
sailors, which were 
under his orders dur- 
ing the fighting about 
Santiago, gives a total 
of 29,218 ; or, in round 
numbers, 29,000 offi- 
cers and men under his 
orders in province of 
Santiago. 
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and in the six inland towns of El Cristo, Songo, 
Moron, Dos Caminos, San Luis, and Palma Soriano, 
12,096 officers and men. 

Again, the following statement of General Wood 
to Colonel Roosevelt (see “ The Rough Riders,’^ 
pages 295 and 296) strongly confirms the approxi- 
mate correctness of my figures : 

“ A word in regard to the number of troops in Santi- 
ago. I have had, during my long association here, a 
good many opportunities to get information which you 
have not got and probably never will get ; that is, infor- 
mation from parties who were actually in the fight, who 
are now residents of the city; also information which 
came to me as commanding officer of the city directly 
after the surrender. 

^'To sum up briefly as follows: The Spanish surren- 
dered in Santiago 12,000 men. We shipped from San- 
tiago something over 14,000 men. The 2000 additional 
were troops that came in from San Luis, Songo, and small 
up-country posts. The 12,000 in the city, minus the force 
of General Escario, 3300 infantry and 680 cavalry, or in 
round numbers 4000 men (who entered the city just 
after the battles of San Juan and El Caney), leaves 
8000 regulars, plus the dead, plus Cervera^s marines 
and blue-jackets, which he himself admits landing in the 
neighborhood of 1200 (and reports here are that he 
landed 1380), and plus the Spanish Volunteer Battalion, 
which was between 800 and 900 men (this statement 1 
have from the lieutenantcolonel of this very battalion), 
gives us in round numbers, present for duty on the 
morning of July i, not less than 10,500 men. These 
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men were distributed, 890 at Caney, two companies of 
artillery at Morro, one at Socapa, and half a company at 
Punta Gorda; in all, not over 500 or 600 men, but for 
the sake of argument we can say a thousand. In round 
numbers, then, we had immediately about the city 8500 
troops. These were scattered from the cemetery around 
to Aguadores. In front of us, actually in the trenches, 
there could not by any possible method of figuring have 
been less than 6000 men. You can twist it any way 
you want to; the figures I have given you are abso- 
lutely correct, at least they are absolutely on the side of 
safety.*^ 

The facts given in the text relative to the 
number and positions of the Spanish companies at 
Santiago de Cuba have been obtained mostly from 
the Spanish government’s statement, from Lieuten- 
ant Muller’s Combatesy Capitulacion de Santiago 
de Cuba,” and from Major Niinez’s “La Guerra 
Hispano-Americana, Santiago de Cuba,” the only 
accessible Spanish authorities on the subject 
As these authors differ slightly as to the number 
and names of the companies present, there is some 
doubt as to whether the organizations to which the 
companies belonged are in all cases accurately 
designated. For instance, according to Lieutenant 
Muller (see page 34) there were only twelve mobil- 
ized companies at Santiago; according to Major 
Nunez (see pages 54 and 55) there were four- 
teen; and according to the Spanish government’s 
statement (see Appendix A) there were thirteen 
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at and in the immediate vicinity of Santiago, which 
number does not include the three that were at 
this time known to be at or near the inland towns 
north of the city. Again, according to Lieutenant 
Miiller (see page 35 of his work) there was but 
one battalion (presumably six companies) of the 
Asia regiment at Santiago, but on page 127 he 
gives the stations of seven companies of the Asia 
regiment, and Major Niinez on pages 102 and 103 
of his work gives the stations of eight companies. 

That the total number of the companies of in- 
fantry, artillery, engineers and sappers, and civil 
guards, namely, sixty-five, given in the text, is 
not, however, an overestimate, appears clearly 
from the Spanish government’s statement, in which 
are given the positions occupied by fifty-three 
companies of these same organizations in and im- 
mediately about Santiago just after the Las Guasi- 
mas fight. (See Appendix A.) Adding to this 
number the twelve or thirteen companies that were 
at this time known to be at Palma Soriano, San 
Luis, Dos Caminos, Moron, and Songo, we have 
a total of sixty-five or sixty-six companies. 

According to the Spanish government’s state- 
ment (see Appendix A) there were 9430 officers 
and men of the Spanish army in and immediately 
about Santiago w^hen the American army landed. 
According to the same statement there were, in- 
cluding two companies of guerillas, fifty-five com- 
panies of the army, besides the volunteers and 
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firemen^ at and in the immediate vicinity of San- 
tiago just after the fight at Las Guasimas. The 
volunteers and firemen numbered 1869 (see page 
36 of Lieutenant Muller’s '' Combates y Capitula- 
ci6n de Santiago de Cuba”). Subtracting this 
number, 1869, from the total number of forces, 
9430, and dividing the remainder, 7561, by the 
number of companies, 55, we obtain an average 
strength of 137 men per company. I am aware, 
of course, that the companies varied considerably 
in size; for instance, the six companies of the 
Talavera battalion are known to have contained 
about one hundred and fifty men each. Accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Miiller (see page 146 of his 
work) the Talavera battalion numbered 850 offi- 
cers and men. According to Major Nfinez (see 
page 145 of '*La Guerra Hispano-Americana, 
Santiago de Cuba”) the two companies of the 
Talavera regfment that fought on San Juan Hill 
each numbered 150 men. On the other hand 
there were a number of companies of special 
troops whose average strength fell considerably 
below 137 men per company. 

According to the statement of the commanders 
of the different organizations of Linares’ army, the 
guerillas numbered 1000 men. (See Muller’s 
book, page 241.) 

Tabulating these facts and estimating the aver- 
age strength of the companies at 137 men each, 
we obtain the following: 
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Strength of Linares’ army in and immediately about 
Santiago and in the six inland towns north of the 
CITY on June 22, 1898. 

Officers 
and men. 

Sixty-five companies of infantry, artillery, engineers 


1 and sappers, and civil guards 8,905 

Volunteers and firemen 1,869 

Guerillas, mounted and dismounted 1,000 

Cavalry 200 

Mounted battery - 50 

Signal corps 72 


Total 12,096 


In addition to these forces 1000 sailors that were 
disembarked from Cervera's squadron on that day 
were under Linares’ orders. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 

Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washington, December 26, 1903. 
Captain H. H. Sargent, 2d Cavalry, 

College Station, Texas. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of December 1 2 to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, I have the honor, by 
direction of the chief of staff, to advise you as follows : 

From information on file in this division, the number 
of troops transported from Spain to Cuba from March i, 
1895, outbreak of the Spanish- American War, 

appears to be 217,282. 

m • « • • • 

Very respectfully, 

(signed) W. D. Beach, 

Major y Gejteral Staff, 

Chief Second {Mi/, Tnf') Division. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 

Office of the Quartermaster-General, 

Washington, April 4, 1904. 

Captain H. H. Sargent, 

2d Umted States Cavalry, 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 

College Station, Texas. 

Captain, — Referring to your letter of the 29th ultimo, 
requesting to be furnished the number of Spanish soldiers, 
prisoners of wax, sent from Cuba to Spain, after the sur- 
render at Santiago in 1898, showing the number sent from 
Santiago, the number sent from Guantanamo, and the 
number sent from Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo, I am 
directed by the Quartermaster-General to inform you that 
the report of the agent of the Quartermaster’s Department 
who superintended the embarkation of the Spanish prison- 
ers of war shows that there were embarked at Santiago — 


Officers 839 

Men 14,156 

Total 14,995 

and at Guantanamo — 

Officers 324 

Men 6,818 

Total 7,142 

Total 22,137 
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The agent reports that of those embarked at Guan- 
tanamo 55 ofi&cers and 1267 men, a total of 1322, came 
from Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo. 

Respectfully, 

(signed) Chauncy B. Baker, . 
Major and Quartermaster, U. S, A* 
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SEVENTH INDORSEMENT 

Department of the Navy, 

Bureau of Navigation, 

January 15, 1904. 

SUBJECT 

Wax Department: relative to transfer of Cuban in- 
surgents by the navy during the war with Spain, etc. 

Respectfully returned. 

The log of the U. S. S. Fixm shows that during the 
forenoon of June 21, 1898 263 ojBScers and men, includ- 
ing General Castillo and staff, were received on board 
off Aserraderos. 

The log of the Gloucester shows that during the fore- 
noon of the same date 299 Cuban troops were taken on 
board ; both vesseb got under way at eleven o’clock A- m., 
for Cojobaba, failing to land the troops at this place on 
account of the surf, and vessels continued on to La Segua, 
where they were landed during the afternoon of the same 
day. 

I have no personal knowledge of the 3500 Cuban troops 
said to have been landed about the 24tfa, and would sug- 
gest the reference of this communication to Lieutenant 
T. A. Kearney, United States Navy, who is now serving 
on board the Oregon. 

(signed) Alex. Sharp, 

Lieut. ^Omtnander^ U. S. Ni 

voL. in. — 13 
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SIXTEENTH INDORSEMENT 

UNITED STATES ASIATIC FLEET 

U. S. S. Oregon, First Rate, 

Cavite, P. I., March 22, 1904. 

SUBJECT 

War Department: Refers to Navy Department, with 
request for such favorable consideration as may not be 
inconsistent, letter of Captain H. H. Sargent, 2d Cavalry, 
asking for certain statistics regarding transfer of Cuban 
insurgents by the navy during the war with Spain, and 
also asking for information regarding the Spanish army 
and navy in Cuba. 

Respectfully returned. 

2. On or about June 23d I was sent by Admiral Samp- 
son from Daiquiri with three transports to Aserraderos 
with orders to embark General Garcia’s forces. 

3. Embarked 2978 officers and men, including General 
Garcia. 

4. Transported this force to Siboney, where they were 
disembarked on the 24th or 25th, by Captain Goodrich, 
United States Navy, commanding U. S. S. St. Louis. 

(signed) T. A. Kearney, 
Lieutenanty U. S. JNavy, 
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From Anuario Militar de Espana, 1898,” I take 
the following figures : 

Strength of active army in Spain and in islands near 


there 152,284 

Strength of the army and volunteers in Cuba .... 278,447 
Strength of the army and volunteers in the Philippines . 51331 

Strength of the army and volunteers in Porto Rico . . 10.CX)5 

Total 492,067 


The ‘^Anuario Militar” is published officially 
by the Spanish War Department ; it corresponds 
to our “ Army Register.” Though it seems prob- 
able that these figures are considerably in excess 
of the actual numbers present under arms at the 
time, yet from this source it would seem that one 
ought to obtain reliable data. It will be remem- 
bered that, according to statement furnished me by 
the Spanish government there were under arms in 
Cuba at the outbreak of the war, 196,820 Spanish 
soldiers. Assuming that the number of Spanish 
soldiers under arms in Spain and her other posses- 
sions bore the same proportion to the number given 
in the ** Anuario Militar” as did those in Cuba, 
we have: 
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Total number under arms is to 492,067 as 
196,820 is to 278,447, and solving the proportion 
we have : Probable total strength of land forces 
of Spain under arms at outbreak of the war, 
347 > 8 i 7 - 
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On the 1st of April, 1898, the regular army of 
the United States, including the staff corps, and 
professors and cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, comprised the following officers and 
enlisted men : 

Officers. Enlisted men. 


Infantry, 25 regiments ....... 886 12,828 

Cavalry, 10 regiments 437 6,047 

Artillery, 7 regiments 2SS 4,486 

General and Staff Officers and Staff Corps 532 2,026 

Miscellaneous . . . 653 

Total 2,143 26,OtO 


The two additional artillery regiments, added to 
the regular army by Act of Congress of March 8, 
1898, are included in the table, though only a 
part of the officers and enlisted men of these two 
regiments had then been selected. 
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Major Severe G6mez Nunez of the Spanish army 
in his book, The Spanish- American War, San- 
tiago de Cuba,” gives the casualties in the batteries 
at the mouth of the harbour resulting from tne 
bombardment of June 6 as lo men killed and ii8 
wounded. Lieutenant Jos6 Miiller of the Spanish 
navy in his book, Battles and Capitulation of San- 
tiago de Cuba,” gives the casualties sustained from 
the different bombardments as follows : on June 6, 
crew of Reina Mercedes y 6 killed and I2 wounded ; 
on June 14, at Socapa, 7 wounded; on June 16, at 
Morro and Socapa, 3 killed and 18 wounded; June 
21, at Morro, 3 wounded; June 22, at Socapa, Agua- 
dores, and Daiquiri, i killed and 13 wounded; July 
2, at Morro and Socapa, 4 killed and 38 wounded. 
Total casualties, 24 killed and 209 wounded. 
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THIRD INDORSEMENT 

HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

Adjutant and Inspector’s Office, 

Washington, D. C., October 31, 1904. 

SUBJECT 

Captain Herbert H. Sargent, 2d Cavalry, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, encloses copy of letter 
to Colonel R. \V. Huntington, United States Marine 
Corps, and his reply thereto for reference to the Marine 
Corps, to be returned with enclosures to him, informing 
him from ofiBcial records accurate statement of the num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps that 
landed at Guantanamo Bay in 1898. 

I- Respectfully returned to the Brigadier-General, 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps. 

2. The total number of officers and enlisted men 
United States Marine Corps, comprising the ist Battalion 
of Marines which landed at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, June 
10, 1898, was 636 (21 officers and 615 enlisted men); 
also serving with this battalion were 2 officers and 2 en- 
listed men United States navy, who landed at the same 
time with the marines. 

(signed) Geo. C. Reid, 

Colonel^ Adjutanti^ and Inspector^ 
U. S, Marine Corps. 
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At the conclusion of the Spanish- American War, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, Washington, D. C., 
published a pamphlet under the title, ‘‘Views of 
Admiral Cervera regarding the Spanish Navy in 
the late War,’* which views were a translation of a 
series of letters published at Madrid, Spain, in La 
Epoca of November 5, 1898, in vindication of the 
Spanish navy. This pamphlet contains the following 
letters. 

In January, 1898, Admiral Cervera wrote to one 
of his relatives : 

DEFICIENCIES OF THE NAVAL INDUSTRY 

About two years ago I wrote you a letter concerning 
our condition for undertaking a war with the United 
States. I requested you to keep that letter in case some 
day it should be necessary to bring it to light in defence 
of my memory or myself when we had experienced the 
sad disappointment prepared for us by the stupidity of 
some, the cupidity* of others, and the incapability of all, 
even of those with the best of intentions. 

“ To-day we find ourselves again in one of those critical 
periods which seem to be the beginning of the end, and I 
write to you again to express my point of view and to ex- 
plain my action in this matter, and I beg you to put this 
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letter with the other one, so tliat the two may be my 
military testament. 

'' The relative military positions of Spain and the United 
States have grown worse for us, because we are extenuated, 
absolutely penniless, and they are very rich, and also be- 
cause we have increased our naval power only with the 
Colon and the torpedo destroyers, and they have increased 
theirs much more. 

What I have said of our industry is sadly confirmed 
in everything we look at. There is the Cataluna, begun 
more than eight years ago, and her hull is not yet com- 
pleted. And this when we are spurred on by danger, which 
does not wake patriotism in anybody, while jingoism finds 
numerous victims, perhaps myself to-morrow. And the 
condition of our industry is the same in all the arsenals. 

'^Let us consider, now, our private industries. The 
Maquinista Terrestrey Maritima supplies the engines of 
the Alfonso XIII; Cadiz the Filifinas. If the Carlos V 
is not a dead failure, she is not what she should be ; 
everything has been sacrificed to speed, and she lacks 
power. And remember that the construction is purely 
Spanish. The company of La Grana has not completed 
its ships, as I am told. Only the Vizcaya^ Oquendo^ and 
Maria Teresa are good ships of their class ; but, though 
constructed at Bilbao, it was by Englishmen. Thus, 
manifestly, even victory would be a sad thing for us. As 
for the administration and its intricacies, let us not speak 
of that; its slow procedure is killing us. The Vizcaya 
carries a 14-cm. breech plug which was declared useless 
two months ago, and I did not know it until last night, 
and that because an official inquiry was made. How 
many cases I might mention ! But my purpose is not 
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to accuse, but to explain why we may and must expect 
a disaster. But as it is necessary to go to the bitter end, 
and as it would be a crime to say that publicly to-day, 
I hold my tongue, and go forth resignedly to face the 
trials which God may be pleased to send me. I am sure 
that we will do our duty, for the spirit of the navy is excel- 
lent ; but I pray God that the troubles may be arranged 
without coming to a conflict which, in any way, I believe 
would be disastrous to us.” 

STATE OF THE FLEET 

In the beginning of February Admiral Cervera 
wrote to a high official personage: 

** Although I am sure that I am telling you nothing 
new, I think it is not idle, in these critical times, to make 
a study of the condition of the fleet. We must discount 
the Alfonso XIJI, so many years under trials that it ap- 
pears we shall not have the pleasure ever to count it among 
our vessels of war. The fleet is reduced to the three Bilbao 
cruisers, the Colon, the Destructor, and the torpedo de- 
stroyers Furor and Terror. The three Bilbao cruisers 
are practically complete, but the 14-cm. artillery, the 
main power of these vessels, is practically useless, on 
account of the bad system of its breech mechanism, and 
the bad quality of the cartridge cases, of which there are 
only those on board. 

“ The Colon^ which is undoubtedly the best of all our 
ships from a military point of view, has not received her 
guns. The Destructor may serve as a scout, although 
its speed is not very high for this service in the fleet. 
The Furor and Terror are in a good condition, but I 
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doubt if they can make effective use of their 75-mm. 
pieces. As for the supplies necessary for a fleet, we fre- 
quently lack even the most necessary. In this arsenal 
(Cadiz) we have not been able to coal, and both at Barce- 
lona and Cadiz we could only obtain half of the biscuit 
we wanted, and that only because I had ordered 8000 
kilos to be made here. We have no charts of the Amer- 
ican seas, although I suppose that they have been ordered ; 
but at the present time we could not move. Apart from 
this deficient state of the material, I have the pleasure 
to state that the spirit of the personnel is excellent, and 
that the country will find it all that it may choose to 
demand. It is a pity that a lack of better and more 
abundant material, greater supplies, and less hindrances 
are wanting to put this personnel in a condition to amply 
carry out its r 61 e.” 

• « • • • • 

“ I note [said the Admiral in another letter] what I 
am told concerning the heavy artillery of the Colon. It is 
to be very much regretted that there is always so much 
underhand work about everything, and that there should 
be so much of it now regarding the acceptance of the 
254-mm. guns, because if we finally take them, it will 
seem that we are yielding to certain disagreeable impo- 
sitions, and if things come to the worst, it seems to me 
we will have to accept, as the proverb says, ‘ hard bread 
rather than none ' ; and if we have no other guns, and 
these ones can fire at least twenty-five or thirty shots, we 
will have to take them anyhow, even though they are ex- 
pensive and inefficient. And we must not lose time, so that 
the vessel may be armed and supplied with ammunition as 
soon as possible.” 
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Some time afterwards, when matters were getting 
worse, the Admiral was more explicit still. Shortly 
after the Dupuy de Lome incident he said : 

I do not know when the Felayo and the Carlos V will 
be able to join the fleet, but I suspect that they will not 
arrive in time. Of the first one I know nothing at all, 
but I have received some news concerning the second 
one, and certainly not very satisfactory as regards the 
time it will take for it to be ready. It seems to me that 
there is a mistake in the calculation of the forces we may 
count upon in the sad event of a war with the United 
States. In the Cadiz division I believe the Ntmancia 
will be lacking. I do not think we can count on the 
Lepanto* Of the Carlos V and the Felayo I have already 
spoken. The Colon has not yet received her artillery, and 
if war comes she will be caught without her heavy guns. 
The eight principal vessels of the Havana station have no 
military value whatever, and, besides, are badly worn out ; 
therefore they can be of very little use. In saying this 
I am not moved by a fault-finding spirit, but only by a 
desire to avoid illusions that may cost us very dear. 

Taking things as they are, however sad it may be, it is 
seen that our naval force when compared with that of the 
United States is approximately in the proportion of one to 
three. It therefore seems to me a dream, almost a fever- 
ish fancy, to think that with this force, extenuated by our 
long wars, we can establish the blockade of any port of the 
United States. A campaign against them will have to be, 
at least for the present, a defensive or a disastrous one, 
unless we have some alliances, in which case the tables 
may be turned. As for the offensive, all we could do 
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would be to make some raids with our fast vessels in 
order to do as much harm as possible. It is frightful 
to think of the results of a naval battle, even if it should 
be a successful one for us, for how and where would we re- 
pair our damages ? I, however, will not refuse to do what 
may be judged necessary, but I think it convenient to ana- 
lyze the situation such as it is, without cherishing illusions 
which may bring about terrible disappointments.’’ 

MORE DEFICIENCIES — THE COUNTRY MUST BE 
TOLD THE TRUTH 

On February 26 the Admiral wrote the following : 

When I received yesterday the letter in which, among 
other things, you asked me if the Colon could go out for 
target practice, I answered that the vessel was ready, and 
at the same time I took measures so that the cartridge 
cases which might be used in that practice should be 
recharged, but it appears that there is no furnace in which 
they can be reannealed, or a machine to reform the car- 
tridge cases. The extra charges which the vessel brought 
(72 per gun) are therefore useless. 

“ I send to-day the official letter which I announced 
yesterday. Its conclusions are indeed afflicting, but can 
we afford to cherish illusions? Do we not owe to our 
country not only our life, if necessary, but the exposition 
of our beliefs? I am very uneasy about this. I ask 
myself if it is right for me to keep silent, and thereby 
make myself an accomplice in adventures which will 
surely cause the total ruin of Spain. And for what pur- 
pose ? To defend an island which was ours, but belongs 
to us no more, because even if we should not lose it by 
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right in the war we have lost it in fact, and with it all our 
wealth and an enormous number of young men, victims 
of the climate and bullets, in the defence of what is now 
no more than a romantic ideal. Furthermore, I believe 
that this opinion of mine should be known by the Queen 
and by the whole council of ministers.” 

That this thoughtful and patriotic advice was not 
favourably received by the government is shown 
by the following letter a few days afterwards : 

“Yesterday I received your letter of the 28th, and I 
regret very much the painful impressions caused by my 
remarks ; but I am not surprised, because they are truly 
sad, and still, perhaps they fall beneath the mark, judging 
from everything one sees. Just now we have another 
proof of this in the fact that the difficulty of obtaining 
cartridge cases for the Colon arises from the want of 
means (money), and this on the eve, perhaps, of a war 
against the richest nation in the world. I do not wish to 
dwell too much on this point, for no practical result could 
be obtained. But every detaO points out either our lack 
of means or our defective organization, and, above all, 
our utter lack of preparation. 

“ I have deemed it my duty to express my opinions to 
the proper authorities clearly and without beating around 
the bush. Now let orders be given to me ; I will carry 
them out with energy and decision. I am ready for the 
worst.” 
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CERVERA WISHED TO EXPLAIN HIS OPINION TO 
THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Admiral Cervera’s already expressed desire to 
inform personally the council of ministers was still 
more clearly expressed under date of March 16 : 

Yesterday I received your favour of the day before, 
by which I see that our opinions agree concerning the 
conflict which threatens our unfortunate country. As 
both of us are animated by the best desires, such agree- 
ment was sure to come. It also appears that the whole 
government participates in this opinion, but I am afraid 
that there may be some minister who, while believing 
that we are not in favourable conditions, may have 
been dazzled by the names of the vessels appearing in 
the general statement and may not realize how crushing 
a disproportion really exists, especially if he is not 
thoroughly aware of our lack of everything that is neces- 
sary for a naval war, such as supplies, ammunition, coal, 
etc. We have nothing at all. If this fear of mine is well- 
founded, I think it is of the greatest importance that the 
whole council of ministers, without exception, be fully 
and clearly informed of our terrible position, so that there 
may not remain the least doubt that the war will simply 
lead us to a terrible disaster, followed by a humiliating 
peace and the most frightful ruin ; for which reason it 
is necessary not only to avoid the war but to find some 
solution which will render it impossible in the future. If 
this is not done, the more time is spent the worse will be 
the final result, whether it is peace or war. 

‘‘From this reasoning, as clear as daylight to me, it 
appears that since we cannot go to war without meeting 
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with a certain and frightful disaster, and since we cannot 
treat directly with the United States, whose bad faith is 
notorious, perhaps there is nothing left for us to do but 
to settle the dispute through arbitration or mediation, 
provided the enemy accepts. However, this order of 
consideration does not come within my sphere of duty, 
which, as the chief of the squadron, is limited to reporting 
the state of military affairs and then carrying out the 
orders of the government The latter, however, must be 
fully informed of the situation. Before dropping this 
subject I must insist that perhaps it would be well for me 
to verbally inform the members of the cabinet and to say 
that I am ready to start at the first intimation. 

'^Concerning the available forces and what may be 
expected of them, I will be very glad if Ansaldo carries 
out his promise about the 254-mm. guns of the Colon, 
The 14-cm. cartridge cases are absolutely necessary. 
This vessel has only thirty, and it is to be supposed that 
the stores of the Oquendo and Vizcaya are not better 
supplied. For the present the firm is supplying only one 
hundred per week, and supposing that the first ones have 
already arrived or will arrive in Cadiz one of these days, 
at this rate we won’t have finished until October. Then 
they have to be charged; therefore they can never be 
ready in time for the present conflict. I thought I would 
have the first ones by January, and I will not have them 
until April. The engines of the Pelayo are ready and the 
vessel can sail, but how about the secondary battery and 
the armoured redoubt? These will not be ready. If 
the old battery could be mounted ! But I doubt it ; the 
ports will not permit it. I have heard it said that the 
crew which brought the Pelayo was taken from the 
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Victoria^ which is another proof of our excessive poverty. 
It will be very well if the Catlos V is soon ready, but I 
understand that the lo-cm. battery has not yet been 
mounted, and then the trials are to be made. 

never had great confidence in the purchasing of 
vessels. Too much fuss is made over every detail by 
ignorant people. It was through this that we lost the 
Garibaldi^ and now we have lost the Brazilian cruisers. 
In fact we have only secured the Colofi, an excellent 
ship, but which has not yet arrived, and the Valdh. 
And supposing that we had everything our own way, and 
that Providence should grant us a victory, which is highly 
improbable, we would then find ourselves in the condition 
explained in my last and which it is not necessary to 
repeat. It only rests for me now to be informed of the 
destination of the fleet. I believe the Teresa ought to 
be in Cadiz, where the cartridge cases are to be re- 
charged, and she could sail as soon as all her guns 
were mounted. 

I will insist no more, but the voice of my conscience, 
animated by my love for my country, tells me that in 
saying this I am fulfilling my unavoidable duty.'^ 

CONDITION OF THE FLEET IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE THE WAR 

In the month of April, shortly before the war, 
Cervera wrote ; 

^'My fears are realized. The conflict is coming fast 
upon us; and the Colon has not received her big guns ; 
the Carlos V has not been delivered, and her lo-cm. 
artillery is not yet mounted ; the Felayo is not ready for 

VOL. in. — 14 
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want of finishing her redoubt, and, I believe, her secondaiy 
battery j the VtcforiahsiS no artillery, and of the Numancia 
we had better not speak. 

^'But after all I am glad the end is coming. The 
country can stand this state of affairs no longer, and any 
arrangement will be a good one, however bad it looks, if 
it comes without our having to lament a great disaster, as 
may happen if we go to war with a few half-armed vessels, 
and with want of means and excess of incumbrances/' 
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Headquarters of the Army, 
Adjutant-General's Office, 

Washington, July 20, 1903. 

General Orders, 

No. 107. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, the following 
order is published to the army for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 

July 17, 1903. 

The Department of War and the Department of the 
Navy have agreed upon the formation of a joint board to 
be composed of four officers of the army and four officers 
of the navy, to hold stated sessions and such extraordinary 
sessions as shall appear advisable for the purpose of con- 
ferring upon, discussing, and reaching common conclusions 
regarding all matters calling for the cooperation of the two 
services. Any matters which seem to either department 
to call for such consideration may be referred by that 
department to the board thus formed. All reports of the 
board shall be made in duplicate, one for each depart- 
ment. All reports and proceedings of the board shall be 
confidential. The senior member of the board present 
will preside at its meetings and the junior member of the 
board present will act as its recorder. 
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On the recommendation of the provisional General 
Staff of the Army the following officers are detailed by the 
Secretary of War to serve upon the board : 

Major-General S. B. M. Young. 

Major-General Henry C. Corbin. 
Brigadier-General Tasker H. Bliss. 
Brigadier-General Wallace F. Randolph. 

On the recommendation of the General Board of the 
Navy the following officers are detailed by the Secretary 
of the Navy to serve upon the board : 

Admiral of the Navy George Dewey. 

Rear Admiral Henry C. Taylor. 

Captain John E. Pillsbury. 

Commander William J. Barnette. 

Elihu Root, 

Secretary of War, 
WiLLUM H. Moody, 

Secretary of the IVavy. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Miles : 

W. P. Hall, 

Acting Adjutant- General, 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES. 

Nautical Statute 
miles. miles. 

From San Juan, Porto Rico, to Porto Grande, 

St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands .... 2354 2710 

From San Juan, Porto Rico, to Havana, Cuba 984 1133 

From San Juan, Porto Rico, to Key West • . 960 1105 

From San Juan, Porto Rico, to Hampton 

Roads, Va. 1245 1434 

From San Juan, Porto Rico, to Tampa, Fla. . 1187 1366 

From San J uan, Porto Rico^ to Cienfuegos, Cuba 899 1035 

From Fort de France, Martinique, to San Juan, 

Porto Rico 385 443 

From Fort de France, Martinique, to Cienfue- 
gos, Cuba 1240 1428 

From Fort de France, Martinique, to Santiago 

de Cuba 951 1095 

From Fort de France, Martinique, to Havana 

via Yucatan Channel 1655 1806 

From Fort de France, Martinique, to Santa 

Ana Harbour, Curacao 500 576 

From Santa Ana Harbour, Curacao, to Cienfue- 
gos, Cuba 900 1036 

From Santa Ana Harbour, Curacao, to Santiago 

de Cuba 628 723 

From Santa Ana Harbour, Curacao, to San 

Juan, Porto Rico 482 555 

From Cienfuegos, Cuba, to Santiago de Cuba . 323 372 

From Santiago Bay to Guantanamo Bay . . . 37 43 

From Havana to Tampa, Fla 306 352 

From Key West to Tampa, Fla 270 311 

From Havana to Cienfuegos 482 555 

From Havana to Key West 90 104 

From Havana to Santiago de Cuba by way of 
the Windward Passage 639 736 
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APPEN- 

Casualties in the Fifth Corps in the Opera- 


COMMAND. 

Las Guasimas, 
June S4. 

El Caney, July i. 

KiUed. 

W’nded. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

0 

i 

TJ 

0 

ts 

1 

0 

S 

i 

T 3 

a» 

1 

§ 

g 

B 

T) 

a 

1 

12 

4 ) 

e 

0 

d 

4 ) 

6 

TJ 

1) 

Maj.-Gen. W. R. Shafter, headquarters and staff . 
Signal Corps 
















I 

1 

Hospital Corps 








C. and. E. Engineer Battalion 








Second XJ. S. Cavalry 









First Division, Brig.-Gen. J. F. Kent 









First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. H. S. Hawkins . .. . 









Sixteenth U. S. Infantry 









Sixth U. S. Infantry 









Seventy-first New York Infantry 









Second Brigade, Col. E. P. Pearson, 5th Inf. 
Second U. S. Infantry 






. . 











Tenth U. S. infantry 









Twenty-first U. S. Infantry 









Third Brigade, Col. C. A. Wikoff, 22d Inf,. . 









Ninth U. S. Infantry 









Thirteenth XJ. S. Infantry 









Twenty-fourth XJ. S. Infantry 









Second Division, Brig.-Gen. H. W. Lawton .. . 









First Brigade, Brig.-Gen, W. Ludlow 









Eighth XJ. S. Infantry 






6 

7 

4 

r 

6 

3 

45 

36 

37 

Twenty-second XJ. S. Infantry. ■ 






Second Massachusetts Infantry 





I 

Second Brigade, Col. Evan Miles, ist Inf. . . . 





First XJ. S. Infantry 








I 




11 
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COMMAND. 

Las Guasimas, 
June 24. 

El Caney, July i. 

Killed. 

Wnded 

Oled. 

Wnded 

y 

0 

-0 

1 

0 

I 

1 


g 

s 

rs 

JB 

a 

e 

i 

0 

i 

•0 

i 






I 

I 

6 

7 

2 

3 

33 

22 






Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. A. R. Chaffee. . . . 





Seventh U. S. Infantry 





I 

3 ^ 

8 

4 

4 

2 

3 

95 

29 

24 






SpveriteeTith U. Sr Infantry 






Independent Brigade, Brig.-Gen. J. C. Bates 
Third U. S. Infantry 











2 

I 

I 

3 

7 

Twentieth U. S. Infantry 






Cavalry Division, Maj.-Gen. J. Wheeler 






First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. S. S, Sumner .... 









Third U. S. Cavalry 









Siith U. S, Cavalry 









Ninth U. S. Cavalry 









Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. S, B. M. Young 
First TJ. S. Cavalry 










7 

I 

7 

3 

3 

5 

10 

28 





Tenth U. S. Cavalry 






First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry 

I 





Artillery Battalion, Maj. J. W. Dillenback . . 





E, 1st Artillery 









K, 1st Artillery 









A, 2d Artillery 









F, 2d Artillery 









G, 4th Artillery 









H, 4th Artillery 









Brig.-Gen. H. M. Duffield’s Brigade 









Ninth Massachusetts Infantry 









Thirty-third Michigan Infantry 









Thirty-fourth Michigan Infantry, 









Total 

I 

IS 

T' 

43] 

4 1 

77 1 


335 



♦ Estimated — 


Adjctant-General’s OiticIj April 23, 1300, 
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Juan, July i-3- 

Aguadores, 

July 1-2. 

Around S.'intiago, 
July xo-ia. 

Total. 

6 

l 

V 

< 

Present for 
duty 

equipped 
Juue 3a 

led. 

Wnded, 

KiUcd. 

W’nded. 

Killed. 

W'nded. 

KUled. 

Wounded. 

Enlisted men. j 

S 

u 

0 

Enlisted men. 

1 

0 

Enlisted men. | 

si 

8 

1 

§ 

e 

1 

a 

W 

Officers. 

a 

t) 

E 

•0 

1 

■fl 

W 

n 
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a 

V 

B 

•0 
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Officers. 

d 

a 

1 

1 

w 

j Officers. 

Enlisted men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted men. 












I 

7 

2 

36 

46 

21 

444 



6 









I 

7 

3 

27 

38 

18 

509 

















4 

16 












I 

32 

4 

95 

132 

^5 

891 



6 










8 

2 

35 

45 

20 

564 













8 

3 

37 

48 

24 

482 

4 















5 

6 













3 


15 

18 

21 

464 


I 









1 


I 

2 

13 

16 

n 

13 
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5 






























3 

6 

3 

6 

46 










3 

6 

46 

55 

^3 

433 











2 

4 

53 

59 

16 

435 



53 

16 


‘ ■ 






2 

I 

2 

2 

18 

23 

12 

207 













3 


3 

7 

3 
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I 

19 

3 

5^ 

75 

20 

503 

S 

9 

4/ 
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2 

6 

9 

75 

92 

27 

453 

14 

4 

69 
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2 

21 

7 

97 

127 

26 

I 

557 

















3 

79 
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I 



I 

2 

78 
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2 


8 

10 

3 

79 


I 












I 

2 

3 

2 
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2 
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I 
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3 

3 

40 

*800 
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10 

12 

43 

958 

















29 

612 

IZJ 

69 

94 S 
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to 

I 

I 

I 

II 

21 

222 

lOI 

1,344 

1,688 

869 

17,349 


return. 


H. C. CORBIN, 

Adjutant-General i U. S.A, 
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General Rubin’s entire forces comprised six 
Talavera companies, three Porto Rico companies, 
three San Fernando companies, three mobilized 
companies, one company of railroad troops (en- 
gineers), one mounted battery (two guns), and 
one hundred and ten guerillas. Taking the aver- 
age strength of the companies at 137 each (see 
Appendix F) and adding the mountain battery, 50 
men, and the guerillas, 1 10, we have a total force 
of 2352. Of these forces 2078 formed the three 
lines, extending from Las Guasimas to Redonda, 
the remainder, 274 men — one mobilized company 
and one Talavera company — were at Aguadores, 
the two Talavera companies, and thirty guerillas in 
the third line and a few of the troops of the sec- 
ond line, took no part in the engagement at Las 
Guasimas. 
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"Pozo 23 Junio 1898. 

“ Me entregaron los paisanos el papel que me escribid 
y hemos estado oyendo el fuego desde las cinco menos 
cuarto y despu^s el disparo de candn. 

“ Encargue al coronel Borry ^ que cuide bien de la 
vereda 6 camino de la Redonda, donde esta acampado, 
pues los de la Ifnea al encontrarse ocupado Sardinero, 
pueden tomar dicho camino de la Redonda. 

He pedido i Cuba todas las acdmilas de transportes, 
y diez carretillas que estaran en ese campamento de siete 
y media 4 ocho. Tenga V. preparados los enfermos y las 
municiones para que marchen en seguida i Cuba con la 
misma escolta que llevar^ las acdmilas. 

Disponga V. que se coma ahi el primer rancho de 
manana, y despuds recibira V. drdenes. — Linares, 

Sr. General D, Antero Rubin.^'^ 

Las instrucciones eran : 

Despuds de comer el primer rancho marchari usted 
con toda la columna d Cuba, efectuando la retirada de 
ese punto por escalones con las debidas precauciones y 
lentitud necesaria para rechazar en buenas condiciones 
cualquier agresidn de enemigo. 

1 El Coronel Borry murid, de casi repentina dolencia, al dfa 
siguiente, 
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El batall6n de Talavera se dirigird. al Sueno y alii en- 
contrara un jefe de la plaza que le indicara los puntos que 
ha de ocupar. 

'*E1 batalldn de Puerto-Rico con las dos compahias 
movilizadas de la zona minera se dirigird a Canadas y alii 
recibira drdenes respecto a los puntos que ha de ocupar, 
y el batalldn de San Fernando se dirigird al Centro Bend- 
fico, € igualmente recibird instrucciones. La seccidn de 
Artilleria al cuartel de Dolores. La seccidn de Ingenieros 
ird d Cruces, alojdndose en las oficinas de la Empresa 
minera. — Linares P 

“Pozo 24 de Junio 1898. 

'‘Nota. El Capitdn de Ingenieros que regrese a 
Cuba con el convoy de enfermos, que se presente al Sr, 
Coronel Caula. 

Ya tiene V. S. orden de retirarse y le prevengo que 
lo efectde una hora despuds de haberlo verificado el 
convoy de enfermos, con escolta de dos companias mo- 
vilizadas y una de Talavera. Retire en primer tdrmino 
toda la impedimenta y que al llegar d Cuba vayan d 
los puntos jiesignados ; con los tres escalones Puerto- 
Rico, San Fernando y Talavera, haga V. S. retirada 
altemada por escalones, en forma que, al abandonar 
posiciones el escaldn avanzado, estdn en posicidn los 
otros dos, hasta llegar d Cuba. Aqui esperard yo. — 
Linares. 

Sr. General RuhinP 
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The organizations of the Spanish forces that 
were surrendered by General Toral on July 17, ex- 
clusive of the garrisons of Guantanamo, Baracoa, 
and Sagua de Tanamo, contained on June 22, 
15,756 officers and men. (See table of Spanish 
troops in province of Santiago, Appendix F.) Of 
this number about 200 were killed in battle or died 
of disease between June 22 and July 17. Making 
the subtraction, we have 15,556, and adding to 
this number the 7142 that were transported to 
Spain from Guantanamo, Baracoa, and Sagua 
de Tanamo (see Appendix H), we have a total 
of 22,698 officers and men that were surrendered 
on July 17, or in round numbers 22,700. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that this number, 
which for the most part is based on Spanish gov- 
ernment's statement, docs not differ very materially 
from the figures given by General Shaftcr’in his 
telegram of July 30 to the Adjutant- General (see 
page 41). He says; The count of prisoners 
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has not yet been accurately made, but so far about 
21,500 have surrendered, and there should be 3000 
or 4000 at Sagua and Baracoa/’ Adding to 21,500 
the 1322 that surrendered at Baracoa and Sagua de 
Tanamo, we obtain a total of 22,822. 
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According to the Spanish government's state- 
ment, the losses in the battles of El Caney and 
San Juan were fifty officers and more than five 
hundred men killed and wounded. (See Appen- 
dix A.) 

Major Nunez in ** La Guerra Hispano- Americana, 
Santiago de Cuba," page 151, says: En los dos 
combates de El Caney y San Juan hubo 500 bajas 
de tropa entre muertos y heridos, y 50 de Generales, 
jefes y oficiales." 

Lieutenant Muller in ** Combates y Capitulacidn 
de Santiago de Cuba," page 157, gives the total 
casualties in the battles of El Caney and San Juan 
as follows: 2 generals, 10 commanders, 48 officers, 
and 533 men; total, 593. 

From the above statements and from other facts 
which have come to my knowledge in a careful 
study of this campaign I am led to believe that, 
exclusive of the Spaniards who were captured, the 
total loss in killed and wounded at El Caney and 
San Juan on the first, second, and third of July 
was about six hundred officers and men. 

Not including the killed and wounded in the 
company of guerillas at El Caney, Major Ndnez 
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on pages 132 and 133 of his work gives the loss as 
68 killed and 12 1 wounded. Assuming that there 
was practically the same proportion of loss in the 
company of guerillas as there was in the three com- 
panies of the Constitucidn regiment, which accord- 
ing to Niinez numbered 419 men, we have in the 
guerilla company a loss of 46 men, which gives, all 
told, a total loss at El Caney of 235 officers and 
men. 

Not including the 60 volunteers and the 125 
sailors who took an active part in the fighting at 
San Juan, Major Nunez, on pages 148, 149, and 
150 of his work, gives the loss as 57 killed, 213 
wounded, and 34 missing; total, 304. Assuming 
that the 60 volunteers on San Juan Hill had the 
same percentage of loss as had the artillery men 
who fought there, and that the sailors sustained a 
loss of about twenty-five per cent of their number, 
and adding these losses to the above, we have a 
total loss at San Juan of 360 officers and men. 

The losses in the different organizations as given 
by Major Niinez, with the estimated losses of the 
volunteers and sailors added, are : Linares, head- 
quarters and staff, 6 wounded and i missing; 
Talavera regiment, 22 killed and 85 wounded; 
Porto Rico regiment, 20 killed, 61 wounded, and 33 
missing ; Asia regiment, 10 killed and 2 wounded ; 
San Fernando regiment, 2 wounded; artillerymen, 

5 killed and i6 wounded ; guerillas and mobilized 
companies, 40 killed and wounded; sailors, 31 
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killed and wounded ; volunteers, 25 killed and 
wounded ; engineers, i wounded ; total, 360. 

As there were but few, if any, Spaniards of the 
Porto Rico regiment captured who were not 
wounded, it is reasonable to suppose that the 33 
men reported as missing in that regiment were 
mostly either killed or wounded. Most of the 
engineers were at Las Cruces during the battle; 
but a few of them were employed in the forts 
along the north side of the city. 

SUMMARY 


Spanish losses. Killed and wounded. 

At El Caney, July 1st 235 

At San Juan, July 1st, 2d, and 3d 360 

Total 195 
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ORDER OF BATTLE 

U. S. Flagship New York, First Rate, 

Off Santiago de Cuba, June 2, 1898. 

The fleet off Santiago de Cuba will be organized during 
the operations against that port and the Spanish squadron 
as follows : 

First squadron (under the personal command of the 
Commander-in-chief) : New York, Iowa, Oregon, New 
Orleans, Mayflower, Porter. 

Second squadron (Commodore Schley) : Brooklyn, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Marblehead, Vixen. 

Vessels joining subsequently will be assigned by the 
Commander-in-chief. The vessels will blockade Santiago 
de Cuba closely, keeping about six miles from the Mono 
in the daytime, and closing in at night, the lighter vessels 
well in shore. The first squadron will blockade on the 
east side of the port, and the second squadron on the west 
side. If the enemy tries to escape, the ships must close 
and engage as soon as possible, and endeavor to sink his 
vessels or force them to run ashore in the channel. It is 
not considered that the shore batteries are of sufficient 
power to do any material injury to battleships. 

In smooth weather the vessels will coal on station. If 
withdrawn to coal elsewhei*e, or for other duty, the block- 
ading vessels on either side will cover the angle thus left 
vacant. 
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DAT AND NIGHT FORMATION 
(To accompany order of battle, dated June 2, 1898) 

U. S. Flagship New York, First Rate, 
Off Santiago de Cuba, June 2, 1898. 
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APPEN 

The following tables and comments are taken 
the United States Prepared for War?” in the “North 
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DIX X 


from Mr. Frederic Louis Huidekoper’s article, ‘‘ Is 
American Review'' of February, 1906. 


Opponents. 

Cost. 

Pensions. 

About 150,605 ^ 

J370,000,000 < 

$70,000,000 5 

About 55,000 ^ 

82,627,009 “ 

45,440,790 ' 

1,500-2,00012 

Unestimated 

See below 

About 1,0001^ 

8,004,23615 

See below 

800-1,0001’ 

5,446,0341= 

See below 

1,200-2,000“! 

69,751,6111= 

Foot-note 22 

About 46,000 

88,500,2081= 

36,682,8*1820 

1,000,000“ 

5,371,079,748 = 

3,149,537,66981 

200,000“ 

Unestimated 

321,833,254= 

171,326,57281 

[ ■ 11,996,19881 


Alphabetical List of Battles, 1754-1900, pp. 236-237. Compiled from 
official records by Newton A. Strait. 

26 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, June 30, 1905, pp, 10, 11. 

27 Phisterer, Statistical Record of the Armies of the United Suites (Cam- 
paiOTs of the Civil War Series), p. r i. 

^8 Official records in the office of the Military Secretary ; Memorandum rela- 
tive to the probable number and ages of Army and Navy survivors of the Civil 
War, p. 4 (published by the Military Secretary’s office, May 15, X905) ; Reply of 
the Military Secretary, dated Aug. 28, 1905, to the writer’s letter of inquiry. O’ho 
total number of soldiers, both regular and volunteer, was 2,672,341. 

“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” Iv, p. 768. The numbers em- 
ployed by the Confederacy have been variously estimated from 700,000 to 
1,500,000. Livermore, “Numbers and Losses in the Civil War of America,” 
p. 63, reckons the numbers as between 1,227,890 and 1,406,180. These calcula- 
tions are at best conjectural, since, as the Military Secretary wrote, on Aug. 
28, 1905, to the author of this article : “ No compilation has ever been prepared 
by this [the War] Department from which even an approximately accurate aUite- 
meut can be made concerning the number of troops In the Confederate Army, 
and it is impracticable to make such a compilation because of the im-ompleteiie.sf, 
of the collection of Confederate records in possession of the Department.” 

30 Senate Executive Document No. 206, Forty-sixth Congress, Second Session, 
Letter of John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon.William A. Wheeler, 
President of the Senate, 18S0, transmitting the statement of “ Exp<‘nrlitiircs neecn- 
sarily growing out of the War of the Kebelhon, Julv i, 18x6, to Juno <o, 
a total of not less than 5^6,189,929,908.58. 

3 * Report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 1905, pp. 10 and it. 

32 Report of the Adjutant-General, Nov. i, 1898, in the Report of the Secretary 
of War for 1898, pp. 145, 147, and 260. 

33 Statistical Exhibit of Strength of Volunteer Forces called into service 
dunng the War witli Spain, issued by the Adjutant-Geueral, Dec. 13, 1800, 
Also Strait, pp. 208, 209. 

. International Year Book for 1898, p. 722 ; Lodge, “ History of the War 
with Spam,” p. j8. 

35 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1905, p. 98. 

36 Report of the Adjutant-General, Nov. i, 1898. 

37 From May, 1898. to April, moy. both inclusive, .according to the statement 
sent to the Senate by :.e Seciu.i.iy wi War, June 19, 1902. 
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Probably not one American in a hundred thousand has 
any conception of the outrageous extravagance in men 
and money that has characterized every war in which 


COST OF U. S. MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT BY 
PERIODS. 


Period. 

Condition. 

Cost. 

1791-18111 

Peace 

|S35, 669, 930.65 

1812-1816 

1817-1835 

Including the War of 1812 . 

Minor Indian Wars. Armyav*- 
ging under 6000 officers, etc. 

82,627,009.14 

90,411,068.59 

1836-1843 

Florida War 

69,751,611.50 

1843-1845 

Peace. Army reduced . . . 

13,873,146.89 

1846-1849 

Including the Mexican War . 

88,500,208.38 

1850-1860 

Peace. Army reduced . . . 

168,079,707.57 

1861-1865 

1866-1869 

Including the Civil War . . 
Forces large, because of French 
occupation of Mexico . . 

2,736,570,923.50 

583,749,510.992 

1870-1897 

1898-1899 

Peace. Army reduced . . . 
Including Spanish - American 
War 

1,211,321,300.94 

321,833,254.76 

1900-1902 

Including Philippine War . . 

391,662,681.06 

1903-1905 

Peace 

355,830,004.97 


Total cost since 1790 . . . 

#6,149,880,358.94* 


Total cost of pensions since) 
1790 J 

#3,359,185,901.02* 


* Throughout this table the dates given are “both inclusive’* in each 
instance. 

^ Including outstanding warrants amounting to $3,621,780.07. 

3 Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1906, pp. 96 and 98. 
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we have been involved. From a purely business stand- 
point, the above figures are indicative of puerile short- 
sightedness and criminal blundering, such as would not 
be tolerated for a moment in any properly managed 
company or corporation in the United States. 

The lamentable policy of retrenchment in time of peace 
to which our legislators have invariably adhered, is nothing 
less than the penny wise, pound foolish ” policy which 
every sane business man heartily condemns. The results 
entailed by this false economy furnish a further corrobora- 
tion of the fact that our military policy has always been 
unsound from a financial as well as a numerical standpoint, 
as will appear from the preceding table. 

What do American taxpayers who have had to foot 
some of these bills think of these figures ? How long do 
they suppose that the stockholders in any bank or railway 
company would tolerate any such mismanagement? How 
long would the officials or directors be permitted to re- 
main in power if they could produce no better results in 
return for such enormous expenditures? 
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Acosta, Emilio de, Com’d’r Spanish Navy, killed, i, 227, 228 

Adams, John, quotation from, iii, 13 1, 136. 

Aguerrizabal, Emilio, Col. Spanish Volunteers, commands firemen at San- 
tiago, ii, 100. 

Albemarle, Lord, commanded English army sent to take Havana, i, 39. 

Albuera, battle of, iii, loi. 

Alcaniz, Andres, Maj. Spanish Army, commands first line at Las Guasimas, 

ii, 54J repulses Cuban attack, 55. 

Alfonso XII, protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 48. 

Alfonso XIII, protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 48. 

Alger, R. A., Secretary of War, i, 91; quotation from, 94; his efficiency, 
109; camp named in his honour, iii; holds a conference with Presi- 
dent, 117J telegraphs Shafter that Fifth Corps will return to Montauk 
Point, L. I., iii, 41 ; telegraphs Shafter to move command to end of 
railroad, 43 ; censures Shafter, 49; quotation from, relative to “Round 
Robin,” 65, 66. 

Alicante, steamer, arrives at Martinique with coal, i, 162J reference to, 209. 

American commissioners, arrange and discuss the terms of surrender, iii, 
31 e/ seq. 

Americans, imbued with spirit of aggressiveness throughout campaign, ii, 
228; fortune of war greatly favoured, iii, 93. 

Ames, Adelbert, Brig.-Gen. U. S. V., recommends that Fifth Corps be sent 
to the United States, iii, 47, 48. 

Amphitrite, American monitor, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 47; 
reference to, 60, 158, 246; joins Sampson’s squadron, 171. 

Andalusia regiment, battalion of, accompanies Escario’s column, ii, 132. 

Annapolis, American gunboat, escorts Shafter’s expedition from Tampa to 
the Tortugas, ii, 6. 

Arnold, A. K., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, i, 120. 

Asia regiment, at Semtiago, ii, 49; positions occupied by, ^o, 99J losses in, 

iii, 224. 

Atlanta, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 48. 
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Aultman, Dwight E., 2d Lieut. 2d U. S. Art., succeeds to the command of 
Parkhurst’s battery, ii, 126; quotation from, 126. 

Aun6n, Ram6n, Spanish Minister of Marine, despatches of, to Cervera, rela- 
tive to situation at Santiago, ii, 168, 174, 175, 186, 190, 198, 202. 

Bagley, Worth, Ensign U. S. Navy, killed, i, 157. 

Bahia-Honda, harbour of, i, 35. 

Bainbridge, Augustus H., Lieut.-Col. 4th U. S. Inf., ii, 4. 

Baker, Chauncy B., Maj. and Q. M. U. S. Army, letter of relative to num- 
ber of Spanish troops shipped to Spain after surrender, iii, 191, 19a. 

Baltimore, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament 
of, i, 48. 

Bancroft, American training ship, used as a gunboat, assigned to bombard 
Siboney, ii, 19. 

Baracoa, harbour of, i, 35; city of, 36; number of soldiers at, ii, 12; number 
of soldiers surrendered at, iii, 40; number that sailed from, 51. 

Barker, Albert S., Capt. U. S. Navy, appointed member of naval war board, 
i, 71. 

Barker, Walter B., XJ. S. Consul, Sagua la Grande, letters of, relative to con- 
ditions at, iii, 175-177. 

Barnette, William J., Com'd'r U. S. Navy, appointed member of joint army 
and navy board, iii, 212. 

Baixueco, Manuel, Col. Spanish Vols., commands first battalion of volun- 
teers at Santiago, ii, 100. 

Bates, John C., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, commands independent brigade of 
Fifth Corps, ii, 5; his brigade ordered to disembark, i6j put at work 
repairing roads, 85J ordered to the front, 96; at battle of El Caney, 102; 
charges the enemy at El Caney, 106; strength and losses of his brigade 
at El Caney, 107J marches to San Juan battlefield, 123J summoned to 
a conference at corps headquarters, 128; recommends that Fifth Corps 
be sent to the United States, iii, 47, 48. 

Bazaine, French marshal, i, 189, ii, 80. 

Beach, W. D., Maj. of Gen. StafiF U. S. Army, gives the number of Spanish 
troops transported to Cuba during insurrection, iii, 190. 

Benham, Daniel W., Col. 7th U. S. Inf,, ii, 4. 

Bemadou, John B., Lieut. U. S. Navy, fights Spaniards at Cardenas, i, 157J 
wounded, 157. 

Best, Clermont L., Capt. ist U. S. Art., commands battery in battle of San 
Juan, ii, 119, 120; takes up a position on San Juan Hill, 121J com- 
pelled to withdraw, 121; again ordered to the front, 124; again com- 
pelled to withdraw, 126; strength and losses of his battery, 131. 

Bigelow, John, Capt. loth U. S. Cav., narrates some of his experiences in 
battle of San Juan, ii, 155 «« seq, 

Bisbee, William, Lieut.-Col. ist U. S. Inf., ii, 4, 

Bismarck, quotation from, i, 99, 105. 
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Black, Frank S., Ex.-Gov. of New York, quotation from, iii, 145, 146. 

Bladensburg, battle of, iii, 122, 136. 

Blanco, Ramon, Capt.-Gen., succeeds Gen. Weyler, i, 24; his conciliatory 
measures, 24; restricted to strategical defensive, 143; should have 
massed his troops near the important harbours, 143 et seq.j greatly dis- 
turbed over information that Ccrvera had been recalled to Spain, 210; 
no sound reason for his protest against Cervera’s return, 240, 241 ; re- 
ceives cable as to serious situation in the Philippines, 244; telegraphs 
Minister of War regarding situation, 268; advises Linares that Ameri- 
cans intended to land and attack Santiago, ii, 47, 64; recommends con- 
struction of batteries at Santiago and Guantanamo, 47; informs Linares 
that he would send Marina’s brigade and provisions to Santiago, 47; 
informs him that Marina’s brigade would not be sent, 48; fails to send 
provisions to Santiago, 64; his lack of foresight and energy, 64, 65; 
made little effort to prepare for emergency, 65; despatches of, to Min- 
ister of War (Correa), Minister of Marine (Aunon), Admiral Cervera, 
and Gen. Linares, 168, 172, 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, 191, 192, 196, 200, 
201, 206, 207} informs his government that return of Spanish squadron 
would demoralize his forces, 220; his change of mind, 221 ; his des- 
patches show that Shafter's victories drove Cervera out of harbour, 221, 
222; sends an important despatch to Toral relative to surrender, iii, 
29; fails to appreciate the fact that concentration is the secret of suc- 
cess in war, 99. 

Blake, Robert, a famous English admiral, reference to, ii, 235. 

Bliss, Tasker H., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, appointed member of joint army 
and navy board, iii, 212. 

Blockade, advantages of, i, 67; first step taken for mastery of the sea, 69, 

Blue, Victor, Lieut. U. S. Navy, verifies the presence of Cervera's squadron 
at Santiago, ii, 2. 

Boer War, reference to experiences of, iii, 68; tactical situation in battles 
of, 89; taxed heavily the resources of Great Britain, 107; percentage 
of killed and wounded in, 1x5. 

Boers, in South Africa used mounted infantry with great effect, iii, 88; fight- 
ing of, described, 90. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, his art of war, i, 28; defeated six Austrian armies 
sent successively against him, 245; says that a general always has troops 
enough, 249, ii, 136; reference to his operations in first Italian cam- 
paign, ii, 67 et seq., 146; in Marengo campaign, 136. 

Borodino, battle of, percentage of losses at, iii, 1 1 5. 

Bony, Domingo, Col. Spanish Army, commands third line at Las Guasimas, 
ii, 55; died, iii, 219. 

Bosch, Federico, Capt. Spanish Vols., commands company of guides at San- 
tiago, ii, 100. 

Bostotif American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament of, 

i, 48. 
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Brandywine, battle of, iii, 127. 

Breckeuridge, Joseph C., appointed maj.-gen. of vols., i, 91; accompa- 
nies Shafter’s expedition, ii, 6. 

Brett, Lloyd M., Capt. 2d U. S. Cav., commands Sh after’s escort at the sur- 
render of Spanish forces, iii, 40. 

Brooke, John R., Maj.-Gen., commanding First Corps, i, iii. 

Brooklyn^ American armoured cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament 
of, i, 45; reference to, 61, 163, 168, 169, 204, 219, 220, 232, 238; as- 
signed blockading position during disembarkation of Fifth Corps, ii, 
19; sent boats to aid in disembarkation, 20; position of, on day 
of battle, 209; signalled “Enemy’s ships coming out” then “Clear 
ship for action,” and “ Closeup,” 21 1; in the battle of Santiago, 
21 1 et seq.; turns to starboard, 212; comes near colliding with the 
Texas, 212; in chase of the Colon, 215; amount of damage to, in naval 
battle, 217. 

Bruquetas, Ensign Spanish Navy, wounded, ii, 18 1. 

Buenaventura, Spanish steamer, captured, i, 156. 

Bull Run, federal disaster of, how brought about, i, 192; reference to, iii, 
122, 134, 136. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, iii, 146. 

Burr, Edward, Capt, Engineer Corps, U. S. Army, ii 90. 

Burt, Andrew S., Brig.-Gen. XJ. S. Army, i, 120. 

Burton, George H. CoL U. S. Army, Acting Inspector-General, i, 91. 

Bustamante, Joaquin, Capt. Spanish Navy, favours sortie, i, 215-217; com- 
mands four companies of sailors at Dos Caminos del Cobre, ii, 99; ar- 
rives on battlefield of San Juan with a company of sailors, no; attempts 
an offensive movement and is fatally wounded, 122, 206; gives his 
opinion relative to Spanish squadron’s attempting a sortie, 175 et seq; 
inspects entrance of harbour for torpedoes, 182. 

Cabanas, discussion of, as a place for disembarkation, ii, 28 et seq., 38. 

Caesar, Julius, reference to, iii, 82. 

Camara, Manuel de la, Admiral, in command of Spanish squadron, i, 62; 
his squadron should have been joined to Cervera’s, 191; sails for the 
Philippines, 233; arrives at Port SaYd, 235; returns to Spain, 235; 
might have appeared at any time in West Indian waters, 250; refer- 
ence to, 268, 269; his voyage towards the Philippines probably a feint, 
273; it was believed that his squadron would be sent to reenforce 
Cervera’s, ii, 172, 

Cambon, Jules, French Ambassador at Washington, conducts negotiations 
for peace between Spain and United States, iii, 65. 

Camden, battle of, iii, 122, 136. 

Campaign of 1859? percentage of killed and wounded in, iii, 115. 

Campaign of 1866, percentage of killed and wounded in, iii, 1 15. 

Campaign of 1870-71, percentage of killed and wounded in, iii, 115, 
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Campos, Martinez, Capt.-Gen. Spamsh Army, compromises with insur- 
gents, i, 16; again sent to Cuba, 17; his operations, 16-18; superseded 
in command, 18; appoints a commission to devise a system of fortifica- 
tions, 83. 

Cape Verde Islands, belonged to Portugal, i, 74. 

Capron, Allyn, Capt. Art. Corps, commands battery at battle of El 
Caney, ii, 310; his battery moved nearer the enemy, 105; gets the 
range of El Viso, 106; strength of his battery at El Caney, 108; fires 
a salute on day of surrender, iii, 40. 

Capron, Allyn K., Capt. 1st U. S. Vol. Cav., killed at Las Guasimas, ii, 61. 

Cardenas, Ifarbour and city of, i, 35. 

Caribbean Sea, will become a great centre of commercial activity, i, 148. 

Carlos V.y Emperadory Spanish armoured crusier, displacement, speed, and 
armament, of i, 46; reference to, 62; had not received her entire arma- 
ment, 46, 75; sails for Philippines, 233. 

Carlyle, Thomas, quotation from, i, 104, iii, 102. 

Carroll, Henry, Lieut.-Col. 6th Cav., ii, 4. 

Castillo, Demetrio, Cuban general, present at conference with American 
officers, ii, 14; was to attack Spaniards at Daiquiri, 15, 19; fails to 
intercept them, 22; attacks Spaniards near Siboney, 22, 23; discussion 
of his failure to intercept and capture Spaniards, 42, 43; attacks 
Spaniards at Las Guasimas, 55; promises to aid Gen. Yoimg, but fails 
to do so, 59, 165; arrives on field after the battle, 63. 

Castine, American gunboat, i, 61, 163; assigned to bombard Daiquiri, ii, 19. 

Catcdinay Spanish steamer, capture of, i, 156. 

Catolica regiment, two battalions of, accompany Escario’s column, ii, 132. 

Cervera, Pascual, Admiral, in command of Spanish squadron, i, 62; proceeds 
to St- Vincent, 62; advises his government, 63, 64; receives orders to 
sail, 64; destination of his squadron, 71; his plan, 74; opposed bitterly 
Spain’s course, 77; foretold the end, 78; his squadron sails from Cape 
Verde Islands, 115, 159; arrives off Martinique, 116; enters Santiago 
Harbour, 116, 162, 182; was expected in West Indies on May 8, 157; 
his voyage to West Indies, 159, 160; obtains a fairly correct idea of the 
situation, 160; sails for Cura9ao, 161; the result had he entered Cien- 
fuegos, 179, 180; might have fought either American squadron, 18 1; 
a mistake to send his squadron to West Indies, 199 et seq.j his proper 
objective Havana, 201 ; could have entered without opposition any one 
of the four principal harbours of the West Indies except Havana, 202, 
his next best objective Cienfuegos, 202; his entrance into Santiago 
Harbour very fortunate for Americans, 203; should have adopted a 
bold policy, 205; the entrance of his squadron into Santiago Harbour 
changed the determining centre of the theatre of war, 207; failed to 
receive the despatch authorizing his return to Spain, 210, 238; ex- 
periences difficulties in supplying his squadron with coal and pro- 
visions, 21 1 5 decides to sail to San Juan, Porto Rico, 21 1; changes his 
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mind and explains his reasons for not going out, 212 rt seq.; decides to 
defer sortie, 218; captures Lieut. Hobson and his crew, 227; his reasons 
for not going out not valid, 242, 243; upon his arrival at San Juan 
would have found coal and despatches, 243; fortunate for Americans 
that he changed his mind, 244; undecided and vacillating, 245; should 
have sailed for Havana, 246 et seq.; gave the Americans both ihe strate- 
gical and tactical advantage, 248; his characteristics, 249; relative 
strength of his squadron, 253, 265; telegraphs that effort should be 
made to draw off Brooklyn and New T ork^ 267; telegraphs views of his 
captains, 2683 apparent that the destruction of his squadron would end 
the war, 270 et seq.; stations of sailors disembarked from his squadron, 
ii, 51; despatches and letters of, to Minister of Marine (Aunon) and to 
Blanco and Linares relative to situation and sortie of squadron, 167, 169, 
170, 174, 178, 179, 181, 182, 185, i86, 188, 190, 191, 195, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 202, 204, 208; quotes from ordinances of Spanish navy, 1 75; states 
that Santiago received no outside help except Escarios’ column, 184; 
his plan of battle, 208, 209; his losses in the battle, 216, 217; cap- 
tured, 217; his reasons for making sortie in daytime conclusive, 
222; predicted the result of the sortie, 224; his flagship leads the 
way, 224J failed to appreciate that the o^ensive alone offers decisive 
resuhsf iii, 99J his views prior to the war relative to tie situation 
and outlook, 200 et seq. 

Cespedes, Carlos, proclaims a republic, i, 15. 

Chadwick, French C., Capt. U. S. Navy, believed that Havana could be 
captured by a direct attack, i, 150, 154; explained situation to Shafter, 
ii, 13; chief of staff and commander of New York in sea battle off San- 
tiago, 21 8 j consults with Shafter, iii, 12. 

Chaffee, Adna R., Brig.-Gen. TJ. S, Army, commands third brigade of Law- 
ton’s division, ii, 4,* his brigade arrives at Las Guasimas, 63; takes up 
a position beyond Sevilla, 84J makes a reconnoissance about El Caney, 
95; at battle of El Caney, 102; orders 12th Infantry to charge, 106; 
strength and losses of his brigade at El Caney, 107; marches to San 
Juan Heights, 124; recommends that Fifth Corps be sent to the United 
States, iii, 47, 48. 

Charleston, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 47, 

Charrette, George, sailor, aids Hobson in sinking'iWerr/w^jc, i, 224. 

Chicago, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament 
of, i, 48. 

Chippewa, battle of, iii, 136. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, quotation from, iii, 94, 9^. 

Cienfuegos, harbour and city of, i, 35. 

Cincinnati, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 47; reference to, 60 j joins Sampson’s squadron, 171. 

Civil Guards, one company takes part in Santiago campaign, ii, 49, 
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Civil War, cost of, in money and life, iii, 131; duration of, 1345 reference 
to, 138. 

Clark, Charles E., Capt. U, S. Navy, commander of the Oregon in the sea 
battle ofiE Santiago, ii, 218. 

Clark, E. P., Col. 2d Mass. Vol. Inf., ii, 4. 

Clausen, Randolph, sailor, aids Hobson in sinking M^rrimaCy i, 224. 

Coal endurance, defined, i, 51, 

Coast defences, inadequateness of, i, 70, 85, 88, 97 tt seq.y 188, 190. 

Cobre, range of mountains described, i, 36. 

Colon, Cristobal, Spanish armoured cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 46; arrives at St. Vincent, 62; condition of, 47, 62, 64; sails 
westward from St. Vincent, 157; replies to fire of American ships, 170; 
reference to, 172, 213, 215; draught of, 216; might have been injured, 
2 ’ 43 > fired upon, ii, 169; follows the Vizcaya in going out, 208; 

the chase of, 214 et seq.; runs ashore, 216; number of hits on, 219, 

Columbia, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 48; reference to, 61, 

Columbus, Christopher, reference to, ii, 235. 

Comba, Richard, Lieut.-Col. 12th U. S. Inf., ii, 4. 

Comments, on Cuban insurrection, i, 25 et seq.; on a formal declaration of 
34; on the theatres of operation, 40 et seq.; on the relative strength 
of the American and Spanish navies, 49 et seq,^ on situation of the naval 
forces and outlook, 65 et seq,j on the best plan of operations for Spain, 
qi et seq.; on the resources, armies, and coast defences, 94 et seq,; on 
the neglect of the Spanish government to fortify Santiago, 94 et seq,f 
on the coast defences of the United States, 97 et seq.; on the lack of 
proper preparation for war, 102 et seq.; on ^e importance of training 
soldiers, 106, 107; on the Act of Congress temporarily increasing the 
regular army, 107; on the energy displayed in organizing the American 
forces, 108, 109J on situation of military forces, plans of campaign, and 
strategical outlook, 123 et seq.; on deferring campaign until Autumn, 
125, 126; on making an early movement, 126 et seq.; on a double line 
of operations, 129 ; on the importance of American army being large 
enough to meet any contingency, 130 et seq.; on taking Havana or 
Porto Rico as the objective, 133 et seq.; on the need of an advisory 
council of army and navy oflBccrs, 141 et seq.; on the best plan of cam- 
paign for Spanish army, 144, 145; on the delay at Tampa, 145 et seq.; 
on the Caribbean Sea as a strategical centre, 148, 149; on the blockade 
of Havana, 173 et seq.; on attacking the fortifications of Havana, 174 
et seq. ; on relative value of guns ashore versus guns afioat, 174, 260 
et seq.; on the effect the sening the Flying Squadron to Cienfuegos 
would have had, 183 et seq.; on why it was not sent, x88 et seq.; on the 
sailing of Sampson's squadron to San Juan, Porto Rico, X91 et seq.; 
on sending Cervera's squadron to West Indies, 199 rt seq.; on the blo<^- 
adc of Santiago Harbour, 237 ct seq.; on the advisability of Cerver?t’| 
Vox.. HI, — 16 
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squadron returning to Spain, 237 et seq.; on Ceirera’s reasons for not 
making sortie, 242, 243; on the advisability of his sailing for Havana, 
246 et seq.; on Cervera's characteristics, 249; on the attempt to sink 
the Merrimac in the harbour entrance, 249 et seq.; on the effects of the 
bombardments at Santiago, 254 et seq.; on Sampson's conduct of the 
blockade, 263 et seq.; on his objections to detaching vessels to go to 
the Philippines, 265 et seq.; on the destruction of Cervera's squadron 
ending the \7ar, 270 et seq.; on the anxiety of the Navy Department 
to prevent Camara's squadron from continuing its voyage, 272 et seq.; 
on the sailing and disembarkation of the Fifth Corps, ii, 24 et seq.; on 
the disembarkation at Guantanamo Bay, 25 et seq.; at Cabanas and 
Guaicabon, 28 et seq.; on attacking the forts at the mouth of Santiago 
Harbour, 31 seq.; on the plan of disembarking at Daiquiri and 
Siboney, 35 seq,; on the poor showing made by the Cuban soldiers, 
4a, 43, 165, 166; on the fight at Las Guasimas, 63 et seq.; on the condi- 
tion of Linares’ troops, 63, 64; on the necessity of reenforcing the 
Spaniards at Santiago, 64 et seq.; on Las Guasimas as a battlefield, 71 
et seq.; on the difficulty of frontal attacks, 74 et seq.; on the relations 
between fortresses and field army, 80, 81; on the percentage of troops 
brought on the battlefields of El Caney and San Juan, 134, 135; on 
Linares’ failure to concentrate his forces, 135 et seq.; on his chances of 
success, 138 et seq.; on the mistake made by Shafter in dividing his 
army, 144 et seq.; on moving the balloon to the front, 153-155; on the 
method followed in getting the troops to the front, 154 et seq.; on 
Shafter's deciding to maintain his position on San Juan Heights, 160; 
on the many instances of bad management, 161; on the excellent work 
done by the chief quartermaster and chief commissary, 161, 162; on 
Shafter’s physical and mental characteristics, 162, 163; on the necessity 
for American cavalry at Santiago had the Spaniards attempted to con- 
centrate, 164; on Blanco's erroneous view of the strategical situation, 
220, 221 ; on the advantages of making the sortie in the daytime, 222 
et seq.; on the causes of the American victory, 226 et seq.; on the com- 
pleteness of the victory, 231 et seq.; on Sampson’s not forcing an 
entrance to the harbour, iii, 54 et seq.; on Shafter’s not breaking off 
negotiations, 62, 63; on Total's proposition to evacuate Santiago and 
march to Holguin, 63; on the permitting of the Spanish military records 
to be carried back to Spain, 63, 64; on the “Round Robin letter,” 64 
et seq.; on recent changes in the military art, 68 et seq.; on the necessity 
for a larger proportion of cavalry, 83 et seq.; on the fortune of war, 93 
et seq.; on the military policy of the United States, 102 et seq.; on the 
necessity for a strong navy, 102 et seq.; on the necessity for an efficient 
and weU-disdplined army, 119^ seq.; on arbitration and the certainty 
of future war, 144 cr seq. 

Concas, Victor M., Capt. Spanish Army, quotation from, i, 130; favours 
§ortic, 21^, 217, 218, 2685 his opinion as to the effect of the destruotion 
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of Spanish squadron, 271; gives opinion relative to attempting sortie, 

ii, 177; states that sortie is impossible, i88, 189; gives opinion relative 
to the order for sortie, 205; woimded in naval battle, 217; describes the 
Santiago Channel, 222, 223 j quotation from, in reference to sortie, 
225. 

Conde de FenadiiOj Spanish iron cruiser, i, 156. 

Congress, passes resolutions virtually declaring war, i, 32, 33; authorizes 
President to increase military establishment, 86; failure of, to supply 
funds, 88; appropriates $50,000,000 for national defence, 88, 99; 
passes Act of April 26, 106; was liberal in appropriations for target 
practice, 85; authorizes President to call for volunteers, 86; increases 
size of regular army, 86. 

Conrad, Casper H., Maj. 8th U. S. Inf., ii, 4. 

Constitucion regiment, six companies of, at Santiago, ii, 49; positions occu- 
pied by, 51, 99; three companies at El Caney, 99; company of, re- 
enforces Escario’s column, 133; losses in, hi, 224. 

Cook, Francis A., Capt. U. S. Navy, commander of the Brooklyn in the 
sea battle off Santiago, ii, 218. 

Coppinger, John J., Maj .-Gen. commanding Fourth Corps, i, iii. 

Corbin, Henry C., Adj.-Gen. U. S. Army, i, 90; his ability as a staff officer, 
109; Maj.-Gen., appointed member of joint army and navy board, 

iii, 212. 

Correa, Miguel, Spanish Minister of War, despatches of, to Blanco relative 
to naval situation, i, 171; relative to the command of the squadron, 
189. 

Cowpens, battle of, iii, 146. 

Crimean War, percentage of killed and wounded in, iii, 115. 

Crowninshield, A. S., Capt. U. S. Navy, member of naval war board, 

i, 71. 

Cuba, description of, i, 35, 36; principal harbours of, 35; principal cities 
35? 3^5 possession of, the main issue, 40; most favourable time for 
making war in, 43; natural objective of U. S. forces, 65; number of 
soldiers in, 80, 102. 

Cuba (Santiago) regiment, at Santiago, ii, 49; positions occupied by, 50, 51. 

Cumberland, harbour of, i, 38. 

Dacgxtt, Aaron S., Lieut.-Col. 25th Inf., ii, 4. 

Daiquiri, bombardment of, ii, 21, 53; plan of disembarking at, discussed, 
35 seq. 

Davis, Richard Harding, quotes Gen. Chaffee's remarks upon the situation 
at San Juan, ii, 158. 

Decatur, Stephen, an American naval hero, reference to, ii, 235. 

Declaration of war, after hostilities begin, not an unusual occurrence, i, 34. 

Deignan, Osborn W., sailor, takes an important part in sinking Merrimac, 
i, 224, 226. 
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Deniken, A., quotation from, relative to operations of Russian cavalry in 
Russian- Japanese War, iii, 85. 

Derby, George McC., Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army and Chief Engineer Fifth 
Corps, ii, 6; had charge of road building and reconnoissance, 90; moves 
the Signal Corps balloon to the front, 113; discovers an important trail, 

113) *58- 

Detroit, American cruiser, i, 60, 158, 171; assigned to bombard Daiquiri, 
ii, 19. 

Dewey, George, Admiral U. S. Navy, his victory in Manila Bay, i, 209, 237, 
238; monitors are sent to reenforce him, 252; destroyed Spanish squad- 
ron at Manila, ii, 171; appointed member of joint army and navy 
board, iii, 212. 

Dillenback, John W., Maj. 2d Art., appointed Chief of Artillery of Fifth 
Corps, ii, 17; his four batteries pushed to the front, 84, 85; receives 
orders to hold his batteries in readiness to move, 96, 97. 

Dixie, American auxiliary cruiser, i, 61; reference to, 234. 

Dolphin, American despatch boat, i, 61. 

Downs, W. A., Col. 71st New York Vols., ii, 3. 

Drake, Sir Francis, an English naval hero, reference to, ii, 235. 

Duffield, H. M., Brig.-Gen. TJ. S. Army, part of his brigade arrives at 
Santiago, ii, 85; receives orders to attack Aguadores, 965 attacks, 
122. 

Dupont, American torpedo boat, i, 61, 164. 

Eagle, American converted yacht, i, 61, 156, 165, 168; reports the discovery 
of Spanish cruisers near Nicolas Channel, ii, 2j assigned to bombard 
Aguadores, 18. 

Egan, Charles P., Com's’yGen. U. S. Army, i, 91 . 

Egbert, H. C., Lieut.-Col. 6th U. S. Inf., ii, 3. 

Eichholz, Russian general, iii, 86. 

Eighth U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, at El Caney, 
107. 

El Caney, losses at battle of, i, loi, ii, 107; reference to battle of, i, 102, 104; 

number of Spanish soldiers at, ii, 67; battle described, loi et jej. 
Emerson, quotation from, i, 28. 

Endicott Board, provides a system of fortifications for the United States, 

i, 88. 

Evans, Robley D., Capt. U. S. Navy, believed Havana could be captured by 
a direct attack, i, 150, 154; commander of the Iowa in the sea battle off 
Santiago, ii, 2185 hands back Eulate’s sword, 234. 

Ericsson, American torpedo boat, position of, on the morning of the battle, 

ii, 210; goes to the rescue of the crew of Vizcaya, 216. 

Escario, Federico, Col. Spanish Army, i, 103; leaves Manzanillo for San- 
tiago, ii, 12,49, 93; arrives at Santiago, 49, 65, 66, loi, 133; his 

arrival earlier would probably have resulted disastrously to Americans, 
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67 j his colunm expected at any moment, 98; the march of his column, 
132 et seq.j leases his sick and wounded at Palma Soriano, 133* 
Brig.-Gen., appointed commissioner to arrange terms of surrender, 
iii, 30; signs military convention for capitulation, 39, 

Eulate, Antonio, Capt. Spanish Navy, advises against making sortie, i, 215, 

ii, 177, 178; states that sortie is impossible, 188, 189; gives his opinion 
relative to the order for the sortie, 205; wounded, 217; receives back 
his sword, 234. 

Ewers, Ezra P., Lieut.-Col. 9th U. S. Inf., ii, 3; becomes brigade com- 
mander, 1 1 6; sent to receive surrender of Spaniards at Guantanamo, 

iii, 40. 

Eylau, battle of, reference to percentage of losses at, iii, 115. 

Farragut, David G., a celebrated American admiral, reference to, ii, 236. 

Fifth Corps, sails to Cuba, i, 94; ii, 2, 3; number of regulars in, i, 102; re- 
ceived orders to sail, 120, 121; delay in departure of, 122, 145, 237, ii, 
2; disembarkation of, ii, 21 et seq.; reembarkation of, iii, 41 et seq.; 
strength and losses of, at Las Guasimas, El Caney, and San Juan, 
214. 

First District of Columbia Vol. Inf., ordered to the front from Siboncy, ii, 20. 

First Illinois Vol. Inf., ordered to the front from Siboney, ii, 20, 

First U. S. Cav,, assaults Kettle HiE, ii, 118; strength and losses of, 131. 

First U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, 107. 

First U. S. Vol. Cav. (Rough Riders), assaults Kettle Hill, ii, ii8j strength 
and losses of, 131. 

Fitzgerald, C. C. Penrose, Capt. British Navy, quotation from, relative to 
the importance of sea power to Great Britian, iii, 104. 

Flagler, D. W., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, Chief of Ordnance, i, 91. 

Florida War, duration of, iii, 134. 

Flying Squadron, strength of, i, 61, 72, 163; correct position of, 70, 71; or- 
dered to Key West, 163; goes to Cienfuegos, 163, 210 j reference to, 171, 
204J should have been sent to Cienfuegos at the outset, 18 1 , 182; effect 
of sending it to Cienfuegos, 183 et seq.; why it was not sent there earlier, 
188; ordered to Santiago, 207. 

Fontan, Ventura, Lieut.-Col. Spanish Army, appointed commissioner to 
arrange terms of surrender, iii, 30; signs terms of military convention 
for capitulation, 39. 

Foote, American torpedo boat, i, 61. 

Forrest, N. B,, Confederate general, reference to, iii, 87. 

Fortifications, of Havana, i, 81, 82, 179; of Santiago de Cuba, 94, 95, 203, 
221 et seq.; of the coast cities of the United States, 97; an attack of, 
unwise, 176, 177, 198. 

Fortune of war, always asserts her supremacy in war, i, 206; favourable to 
the Americans, iii, 93 et seq. 

Fourth U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, 107. 
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France, in a war with the United States, what would be the result ? iii, 107, 
108; people of, not great sea fighters, 109; in a war with Germany, 
what would be the result ? iii. 

Frederick the Great, percentage of killed and wounded in wars of, iii, 115. 

Funston, Frederick, Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, quotation from, iii, 122. 

Furor, Spanish torpedo-boat destroyer, i, 62; sails westward from St. Vin- 
cent, 157; struck by a shell, ii, 174; destroyed, 214, 

Garcia, Calixto, Cuban general, i, 16; his operations unsuccessful, 21; 
gives Shafter valuable information, ii, 8; commands Cuban forces of 
Santiago Province, 12; holds a conference with Sampson and Shafter, 
14; advises Shafter that Daiquiri is the best place for landing, 14; his 
command transported to Siboney, 23; takes position along the Siboney- 
Sevilla road, 85; moved to the front of American army, 86; takes posi- 
tion on the northwest side of Santiago, 97; fails to prevent Escario’s 
column from entering the city, 133; reference to his inefficiency, i66; 
his forces withdrawn to the rear of Lawton's division, iii, 20. 

Gc/er, German cruiser, reference to, ii, 198, iii, 57. 

Germany, in a war with the United States, what would be the outcome ? iii, 
107, io8j people of, have not shown themselves to be great sea fighters, 
109; in a war with France, what would be the result? iii. 

Geroncy reference to her loss of false keel, i, 218, ii, 167. 

Gettysburg, battle of, percentage of losses at, iii, 1 1 5; reference to, 134. 

Glaucesur, American converted yacht, assigned to bombard Aguadores, ii, 
18; position of, on day of battle, 210; waited for the destroyers, 21 1; 
attacks them, 213, 233; her crew goes to the rescue of Spanish sailors, 
216; had a narrow escape in naval battle, 217. 

Gomez, Maximo, Cuban general, i, i6; his operations, 17, 21; policy of, 18; 
reference to, 114; quotation from proclamations of, iii, 177; order of, 
relative to carrying out guerilla warfare, 178- 

Goodrich, Casper F., Capt. U. S. Navy, reports Spanish defences weak at 
Guantanamo Bay, i, 229; placed in general charge of the landing of 
Fifth Corps on the part of the navy, ii, 21. 

Graham, British general under Wellington, iii, 1C2. 

Graham, William M., Maj.-Gen. commanding Second Corps, i, iii. 

Grant, U. S., veterans of, i, 87; reference to, ii, 67, iii, 81, 82. 

Great Britain, sea power of paramount importance to, iii, 104; little proba- 
bility of a war with the United States, 104 et seq.; her resources heavily 
taxed by the Boer War, 107. 

Great Republic, the god of battles may yet desert the fortunes of, iii, 
109. 

Greely, A. W*, Brig.-Gen. and Chief Signal Officer U. S. Army, i, 91; in- 
forms Navy Department of Cervera's arrival at Santiago, 164; disclaims 
responsibility in behalf of the Signal Corps for the moving of balloon to 
the front at San Juan, ii, 1 53, 
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Greene, Frank, Maj. and Cliief Signal OfiScer Fifth Corps, ii, 6; constructs 
telephone line from Daiquiri to army headquarters, 92,. 

Greko, Russian general, hi, 86. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, a British naval hero, reference to, n, 235. 

Grimes, George S., Capt. 2d Art., opens on the enemy with his battciy, 11, 
112; resumes firing on San Juan Heights, 112, 113; fires ^^cr the 
heads of the soldiers, 119, 120; ordered to the front, 124J compelled 
to withdraw, 126; strength and losses of his battery at San Juan, 
131. 

Guaicabon, discussion of, as a place for disembarkation, ii, 28 « «?., 38. 

Guantanamo, harbour of, i, 35- “8; city of, 36, 228; number of soldiers 
at, ii, 12, 65; garrison of, should have been sent to Santiago, 66 j num- 
bm of troops surrendered at, iii, 40; number of Spanish soldiers tliat 

sailed from, 51. ... 

Guerillas, Spanish, seven or eight organizations of, at Santiago, 11, 49; posi- 
tions occupied by, 51. 

Guns afloat versus guns ashore, i, 175? 2»6o et seq. 


Hamilton, John M., Lieut.-Col. 9th XJ. S. Cav., ii, 4* 

Hamley, Sir Edward Bruce, Lieut.-Gen. British Army, quotation from, rela- 
tive to use of containing force, ii, 34; quotation from, relative to the 
province of strategy and of tactics, iii, 68. 

Hanna, Matthew E., Capt. 3d U. S. Cav., Military Attaclu?, Havana, Cuba, 
gives information relative to Spanish cavalry and Cuban army, iii, x68 
et seq. 

Hannibal, god of battles finally deserted him, iii, 109. 

Harris, H, S. T., Maj. and Surg. U. S. Vols., Chief Surg, cav. div. Fifth 
Corps, gives his opinion as to the critical condition of troops at Santiago, 
iii, 45, 46. 

Hart, Reginald C., Col. British Army, quotation from, relative to attack and 
defence, iii, 77 j 7^, 80. 

Harvard, American auxiliary cruiser, i, 163; ordered to Santiago, 164; goes 
to the rescue of Spanish crews, ii, 216. 

Haskell, Joseph T., Lieut.-Col. 17th U. S. Inf., ii, 4- 

Havana, harbour and city of, i, 35; an important strategical point, 41; the 
chief seat of Spanish power in West Indies, 42; was strongly fortified, 
80 et seq. 

Havard, Valery, Maj. and Surg. TJ. S. Army, Chief Surg. Fifth Corps, 
gives his opinion as to the critical condition of troops at Santiago, 
ifi> 45> 4^* 

Hawk, American converted yacht, i, 166. 

Hawkins, H. S., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, i, 120; commands first brigade of 
Kent’s division, ii, 2j his brigade sent forward to Sevilla, 84; receives 
orders to form line preparatory to attacking San Juan Hill, 114; at- 
tempts to push forward his two regiments, 1 16; forced to fall back, 117; 
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leads the charge on San Juan Hill, 119; wounded, 126; strength and 
losses of his brigade at San Juan, 131. 

Helena^ American gunboat, i, 61; assigned to bombard Siboney, ii, 19. 

Henderson, G. F, R., Col. British Army, quotations from, relative to attack 
and defence in modem war, iii, 74 et seq,; relative to inefficiency of 
British cavalry in Boer War, 90, 91; relative to the navy being the first 
line of defence, 96; relative to the need of an efficient army, 97, 98; 
relative to success depending on the skill of the general, loi, 102; rela- 
tive to small losses on modem battlefields, 116, 117. 

Henry, Guy V., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, i, 120. 

Hill, Viscount, British general under Wellington, iii, 102. 

Hist, American converted yacht, position of, on day of battle, ii, 210 j goes 
to the rescue of crew of V iscaya, 216. 

Hobson, Richmond Pearson, Ass’t Naval Instructor U. S. Navy, selected 
to sink Merrimac in entrance to Santiago Harbour, i, 224; makes the at- 
tempt, 225 et seq,; surrenders himself and crew as prisoners of war, 227; 
reference to his exploit, ii, 170; he and his men exchanged, iii, 9. 

Holguin, dty of, i, 35; number of soldiers at, ii, 12, 65; garrison of, should 
have been sent to Santiago, 66. , 

Hood, Duncan N., Col. 2d XJ. S. Vol. Inf. (2d ‘‘Immimes"), arrives with his 
regiment at Santiago, iii, 50. 

Hornet, American converted yacht, assigned to bombard Siboney, ii, 19. 

House of Representatives of the United States, passes resolutions that the 
people of Cuba ought to be free, i, 32; passes an act declaring that war 
existed, 34. 

Howard, Lord, of Effingham, a celebrated English admiral, ii, 235, 

Howell, John A., Commodore U. S. Navy, commands patrol squadron, i, 61. 

Hughes, James B., ist Lieut. loth U. S. Cav., commands battery of Hotch- 
kiss guns at Santiago, ii, 121. 

Huidekoper, Frederic Louis, reference to, iii, 1 31; quotation from, 228 
et seq, 

Hull, Isaac, an American naval hero, ii, 235. 

Humphrey, Charles F., Lieut.-Col. and Chief Quartermaster Fifth Corps, 
ii, 6; receives urgent orders to put more wagons ashore, 875 excellent 
work of, 161. 

Hunker, J. J., Com’dV U. S. Navy, ii, 6. 

Himtington, R, W., Col. U. S. Marine Corps, commands marines at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, i, 226. 

Hyatt, Pulaski F., TJ. S. Consul Santiago de Cuba, letter from, relative to 
conditions at Santiago, iii, 174, 175. 

Indiana, American battleship, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 45; 
reference to, 60, 158, 171, 205, 208, 219, 246; acts as a convoy for Fifth 
Corps, 236, 237, ii, 6; assigned blockading position during disembarka- 
tion, ii, 19, 20; sends boats to aid in disembarkation, 20; in the battle 
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off Santiago, 210 et seq.; returns to entrance of harbour, 215; damage 
to, in naval battle, 217. 

Inkermann, battle of, iii, loi. 

lowCi American battleship, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 45; 
reference to, 60, 158, 173, 232, 234, 247J sails for Cienfuegos, 163, 165, 
168, 170, 205, 206, 219; keeps channel lighted up, 220; assigned block- 
ading position during disembarkation, ii, 19; sends boats to aid in dis- 
embarkation, 20; in the battle off Santiago, 209 et seq.; goes to the 
rescue of the crew of the Vtscaya, 215, 2i6j damage to, in naval battle, 
217. 

Ives, Frank J., Maj. and Surg. U. S. Vols., Chief Surg. provisional division 
Fifth Corps, gives his opinion as to critical condition of troops at San- 
tiago, iii, 45» 46. 

Jackson, “Stonewall,” gained imperishable renown in Shenandoah 
Valley, i, 245; reference to, ii, 158. 

Jacobsen, Com’d’r German Navy, quotations from, relative to operations at 
Santiago, i, 255 et seq., 270, 271, ii, 198, 223, 228 et seq. 

James, Walter H., Lieut.-Col. British Army, quotation from, i, 189, 190. 

Johnston, Joseph E., Confederate general, reference to, ii, 80. 

Jorge Juan, Spanish wooden cruiser, at Nipe Bay, i, 156. 

Kearney, T. A., Lieut. U. S. Navy, gives number of Garcia's command 
transported from Aserraderos to Siboney, iii, 194. 

Kellogg, E. R., Lieut.-Col. loth U. S. Inf., ii, 3. 

Kelly, Francis, sailor, aids Hobson in sinking Merrimac, i, 224. 

Kennan, George, quotation from, ii, 127. 

Kennington, A. E., 2d Lieut. loth TJ. S. Cav., ii, 156. 

Kent, Jacob F,, Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, i, 120J commands first division 
Fifth Corps, ii, 2; ordered to disembark division, 16; makes a feint of 
landing at Cabanas, 22; disembarks at Siboney, 23; takes up a position 
near Sevilla, 84; marches to El Pozo, 96; orders Wikoff’s and Pear- 
sons' brigades to the front, 115; sends Thirteenth Infantry to the 
support of cavalry division, 121; summoned to a conference at corps 
headquarters, 128; strength and losses of his division at battle of San 
Juan, 131; recommends that Fifth Corps be sent to the United States, 
iii, 47, 48. 

Key West, selected as the naval base of operations, i, 60. 

Kilboume, Henry S., Maj. and Surg. U. S. Army, Chief Surg. second di- 
vision Fifth Corps, gives opinion relative to condition of troops at San- 
tiago, iii, 45, 46. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, iii, 146. 

King’s regiment, ii, 49, 51; two troops of, reenforce Ecsario's column, 133. 

Krag Jorgensen rifle, description of, i, 91, 92; compared with new U. S. 
magazine rifle, ii, 74. 
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Kluroki, Japanese general, i, 189; outnumbered his enemy two to one, iii, 71. 

Kuropatkin, Russian general, committed serious blunder, i, 189; his plan, 
in, 71. 

Las Guasimas, battlefield of, described, ii, 58; fight at, 59 et seq^.; losses 
at, 62, 63; comments on fight at, 69 et seq.; strength of, as a battlefield, 
qi et seq.; reference to engagement at, 190, 191. 

Lawton, Henry W., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, commands second division Fifth 
Corps, ii, 4; ordered to disembark division, 16; disembarks, 21 et seq.; 
pushes forward to Siboney, 22; receives message from Wheeler asking 
for reenforcements, 60; sends forward Chaffee's brigade, 63; takes up 
a position near Sevilla, 84; makes a reconnoissance about El Caney, 95; 
marches division to El Caney, 96; strength of his command at El Caney, 
102; losses of, at El Caney, 107; marches to San Juan Heights, 124; 
summoned to a conference at corps headquarters, 128; reports that 
Garcia will not obey instructions, iii, 7, 8; moves to the right and closer 
to the bay, 14, 20; appointed commissioner to arrange terms of sur- 
render, 31 j signs military convention for the capitulation, 39; recom- 
mends that Fifth Corps be sent to the United States, 47, 48. 

Lazaga, Juan B., Capt. Spanish Navy, advises against making sortie, i, 215, 
ii, 177, 178; states that sortie is impossible, ii, 188, 189; gives opinion 
relative to order for sortie, 205; killed, 217. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, Consul-Gen. of Cuba, estimates number of Spanish soldiers 
in, i, 80; Maj.-Gen. XJ. S. Army, commanding Seventh Corps, 112. 

Lee, Robert E., veterans of, i, 87; reference to, ii, 67, 158, iii, 82, 134. 

Ijepanto, Spanish protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 48. 

Lewis, Thomas J., Capt. 2d Cav,, gives approximately number of troops sur- 
rendered at inland towns near Santiago, iii, 182, 183. 

Lexington, battle of, iii, 146. 

Liaoyang, battle of, iii, 71. 

Lieber, G. Norman, Judge Advocate Gen. U. S. Army, i, 90, 91. 

Linares, Arsenio, Brig.-Gen. Spanish Army, made no effort to concentrate 
his forces, i, 102, 103; his inefficiency, 103-105; reference to, 168; 
commands Spanish forces in Santiago Province, ii, 12; should have 
prevented the disembarkation of Fifth Corps, 39 et seq., 70, 71 j arranges 
for conference with Blanco, 47; considers the matter of concentrating 
troops at Santiago, 47 et seq.; orders six companies from Guantanamo 
to Santiago, 48; situation and strength of his forces, 49 et seq.; his plan, 
50; the problem before him, 51; decides to fall back upon Sevilla, 53, 
54; issues orders to fall back on Santiago, 55 et seq., iii, 219; condition 
of his command, ii, 63, 64; lacking in foresight and energy, 64; should 
have made determined stand at Las Guasimas, qi et seq.; situation of 
his forces after Las Guasimas, 98-icxD; establishes his headquarters in 
rear of San Juan Hill, 108 j rearranges his forces, 108, no; wounded, 
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122; fails to concentrate liis forces on the battlefields, 134 seq.; his 
errors discussed, 143; despatches of, to Cervera and Blanco relative to 
situation and sortie, 179, 180, 190, 192, 193, 203; receives the title of 
Lieut.-Gen., 202; believed that tie time had come to surrender, iii, 25; 
describes condition of garrison at Santiago, 26 et seq.; failed in many 
things, 93; chances of victory nearly all in his favour, 100. 

Liscum, Emerson H., Lieut.-Col. 24th U. S. Inf., ii, 3; wounded, 116. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, quotation from, ii, 232 et seq. 

London Times, quotation from, i, 271. 

Long Island, battle of, iii, 122, 136. 

Long, John D., Secretary of the Navy, assisted by naval war board, i, 71; 
sends instructions to Sampson, 150 et seq.; recommends seizure of 
Guantanamo Bay, 229; telegraphs Sampson relative to convoying army 
transports, 235, 236; quotation from, relative to the sailing of Wat- 
son's squadron, 252, 253; directs Sampson to use his discretion about 
forcing the entrance of the harbour, iii, 25J quotations from, relative 
to forcing entrance of harbour, 57, 58. 

Lopez de Castillo, Pedro, Spanish soldier, writes two remarkable letters to 
Shafter and his soldiers, iii, 52, 53; reference to, 66. 

Ludington, M. I., Quartermaster Gen. U. S. Army, i, 90. 

Ludlow, William, Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, assigned to command the first 
brigade of Lawton's division, ii, 6j at battle of El Caney, I02j strength 
and losses of his brigade, 107; recommends that Fifth Corps be sent 
to the United States, iii, 47, 48. 

Lundy's Lane, battle of, iii, 136, 

Lynedoch, Lord, British general, his campaign in Holland, iii, 102. 

Macdonough, Lawrence, an American naval hero, reference to, ii, 235. 

Maceo, Antonio, Cuban general, i, i6j his operations, 17; killed, 21. 

Machias, American gunboat, i, 61. 

Mahan, Alfred T., Capt. (retired) U. S. Navy, quotations from, relative to 
offensive war, i, 57; relative to strength of Spanish navy, 58, 59; rela- 
tive to the stoppage of commerce, 695 appointed member of naval board, 
71; quotations from, relative to the plan of campaign, 137 et seq., 185 
et seq.; relative to the strategical value of Porto Rico, 139, 140; relative 
to our deficiencies in coast armament, 190, 191; relative to the control 
of the sea, 200, 201 j relative to Sampson’s operations at Santiago, 264, 
265; relative to the number of ships necessary for blockading an 
enemy's squadron, 265, 266; relative to forcing entrance of harbour, iii, 
58, 59; relative to war's being a business to which actual fighting is in- 
cidental, 62. 

Maine, U. S. battleship, the blowing up of, i, 24, 32, 59, 99, loi, 102. 

Mansas, Antonio, Capt. Spanish Army, taken prisoner at El Caney, iii, 4. 

Manterola, Vicente de, Rear-Admiral Spanish Navy, com'd’t-gen. of navy 
yard, despatches of, to Cervera, ii, 185, 1S7. 
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Manzanillo, harbour of, i, 35; number of soldiers at, ii, 12, 65; Escario’s 
column marches from, 48, 49, 65, 66, 132; garrison of, should have been 
sent to Santiago, 66. 

MarlUheady American cruiser, i, 60, 156, 165, 168, 169, 170, 219; sent to 
Guantanamo Bay, 229, 230; attacks fort and gunboat at, 231. 

Marcius, Lucius, quotation from, i, 206. 

Marengo, campaign of, reference to, ii, 136. 

Mariel, harbour of, i, 35; discussion relative to landing troops at, 127 
etseq. 

Marimon, Jos6, Lieut.-Col. Spanish Vols., commands second battalion of 
volunteers at Santiago, ii, 100. 

Marti, Jos6, became one of the Cuban leaders, i, 16; killed, 17. 

Martinez, Isidore A., Capt. Spanish Army, taken prisoner at El Caney, iii, 4. 

Mason, Robert, British Vice-Consul at Santiago, appointed commissioner 
by Linares to arrange terms of surrender, iii, 30; signs terms of military 
convention for capitulation, 39. 

Massachusetts, American battleship, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 45; reference to, 61, 163, 168, 170, 204, 219, 232; keeps Santiago 
channel lighted up, 220; absent on day of battle, 266, ii, 210; assigned 
blockading position during disembarkation, ii, 19; sends boats to aid 
in disembarkation, 20. 

Massena, French general, his defence of Genoa, ii, 136-138; his ability as 
a soldier, iii, 121. 

Matanzas, harbour and city of, i, 35; contemplated landing at, 155. 

Mauser rifle, description of, i, 80; compared with Krag Jorgensen, 92; com- 
pared with new Springfield, ii, 74; wounds made by, 128. 

Ma^ower, American converted yacht, i, 61, 172, 219. 

McCalla, B. H., ComM’r U. S. Navy, blockades Cienfuegos, i, 156; informs 
Schley that Cervera’s squadron is not in harbour of Cienfuegos, 167, 
168; camp at Guantanamo Bay named in his honour, 230. 

McCaskey, William S., Maj. 20th U. S. Inf., ii, 5. 

McClemand, E. J., Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army, states that regular regiments 
went to Santiago with very few recruits, i, 107; Adj.-Gen. Fifth Corps, 
represents Shafter at headquarters, ii, iii, 112; sends word that 
Shafter's orders were for Kent and Sumner to fight all their men, 117; 
did not favour the plan of attacking El Caney and San Juan on the 
same day, 144, 145. 

McDowell, ivin, Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, reference to his defeat at Bull 
Run, i, 126. 

McKibbin, Chambers, Lieut.-Col, 21st U. S. Inf., ii, 3; Brig.-Gen. U. S. 
Vols., recommends that Fifth Corps be sent to the United States, iii, 
47, 48. 

McKinley, William, President, sends message to Congress,!, 33; approves 
resolutions of Congress, 33; calls for volunteers, 86, 87, 108; reference 
to, 91; holds a conference with Secretary of War and Commanding 
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General, 117-119; needed an advisory council, 141, 142; orders Shafter 
and Sampson to cooperate in an attack on Santiago, iii, 12. 

McMahon, French marshal, reference to his operations, i, 189. 

Mejicoj Spanish steamer, at Santiago, ii, 46. 

Merrimac, American collier, 61, 163, 168, 170, 172, 253; sunk in Santiago 
Channel, 224 et seq.j discussion of the operation, 249 et seq,j slightly 
obstructs channel, ii, 208, 223. 

Merritt, Wesley, Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, commands Eighth Corps, i, 112; 
his expedition sails to Philippines, ii, 17 1. 

Mexican War, duration of, iii, 134; reference to, 135, 138. 

Miantonomoh, American monitor, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 47; reference to, 17 1, 246. 

Miguel, Spanish pilot, i, 215. 

Miguel Jovefj steamer, capture of, i, 156. 

Miles, Evan, Col. ist XJ. S. Inf., commands second brigade of Lawton’s 
division, ii, 4; his brigade at battle of El Caney, 102 et seq.; strength 
and losses of his brigade, 107. 

Miles, Nelson A., Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, estimates number of soldiers in 
Cuba, i, 80, 124; commander of the army, 91 j his report on coast de- 
fences, 97; formulates a plan of operations, 117-120J present at an 
interview between Shafter and Toral, iii, 28. 

Miley, John D., First-Lieut. 2d Art., aide-de-camp to Gen. Shafter, sent to 
supervise attacks, ii, 112; sends back word that ‘‘The heights must be 
taken at all hazards,” 1 17; quotation from, iii, 21, 33 et seq.; appointed 
commissioner to arrange terms of surrender, 31 ; signs terms of military 
convention for capitulation, 39; sent to receive the surrender of inland 
towns, and Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo, 40. 

Military convention, terms of, for the capitulation of troops at Santiago, iii, 
37 et seq.; comments on, 63, 64. 

Minister of Marine (Bcrmejo), informs Cervera that he may return to Spain, 
i, 209 j cancels telegram authorizing Cervera to return, 210, 21 1. 

Minister of War (Correa), telegraphs Blanco regarding serious situation in 
Philippines, i, 267. 

Minneapolis, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 48; reference to, 61, 163, i68j ordered to Santiago, 164. 

Mischenko, Russian general, iii, 86. 

Mobilized troops, sixteen companies at Santiago, ii, 49; positions occupied 
5 ®> 515 0^® company retires on Firmeza, 535 two companies at Las 
Guasimas, 54. 

Molins, Ensign Spanish Navy, wounded, ii, 174, 

Monadnock, American monitor, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
i, 47; took no part in campaign, 47; sails from San Francisco to 
Manila, 233. 

Monitors, of little use in offensive war, i, 57. 

Montague, Daniel, aids Hobson in sinking Merrimac, i, 224. 
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Monterey^ American monitor, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 47; 
took no part in campaign, 47; sails from San Francisco to Manila, 
233. 

Montevideoy had no trouble in running blockade, ii, 193. 

Montgomeryy American cruiser, i, 60, 158, 171. 

Moody, William H., Secretary of the Navy, issues joint order with Secretary 
of War, appointing army and navy board, iii, 21 1, 212. 

Moreu, Emilio Diaz, Capt. Spanish Navy, advises against making sortie, 
i, 215, ii, 177, 178; states that sortie is impossible, ii, 188, 1895 gives 
opinion relative to order for sortie, 205. 

Morris, William O’Coimor, quotation from, ii, 160. 

Morro Castle, fortress of, i, 221. 

Morteray Spanish steamer, brings provisions into Santiago, ii, 46. 

Mukden, battle of, iii, 88. 

Muller, Jos^, Lieut. Spanish Navy, describes havoc produced by dynamite 
gunboat Versuvius, i, 231, 232; describes his thoughts on the day before 
the battle, ii, 172, 173; states that 360,000 rations a month were needed 
for the Spanish troops at Santiago, iii, 1835 reference to statements in 
his history of the campaign, 186 et seq.; gives casualties on Reina Mer- 
cedes and in the batteries at the mouth of the harbour, 198J gives the 
losses at El Caney and San Juan, 223. 

Murphey, J. E., aids Hobson in sinking Merrimacy i, 224, 

Nans HAN Hill, battle of, described, iii, 69. 

Napier, Sir W. F, P., quotations from, i, 206, ii, 163. 

Napoleon, sent expedition to San Domingo, i, 40; points out the secret of 
great successes, 132; reference to, 147, 190, ii, 67, 74, iii, 82; quota- 
tions from, 129, 148, ii, 163, iii, loi; his remarks relative to the changes 
wrought by firearms on the battlefield, iii, 78; won his greatest victo- 
ries after Trafalgar, 96; god of battles finally deserted him, 109; per- 
centage of killed and wounded in wars of, 1 1 5. 

NashvilUy American gunboat, i, 61; at Cienfuegos, 156, 

Navy Department, learns of Cervera’s arrival at Santiago, i, 164; decides to 
send Sampson to Santiago, 172, 2o8j issues orders to blockade ports of 
western Cuba, 173; acted wisely in not permitting Sampson to attack 
fortifications of Havana, 174; failed to carry out original plan of re- 
enforcing Schley’s squadron, 198; planned to send some of Sampson’s 
ships to reenforce Dewey, 233, 234, 252; instructs Sampson to be pre- 
pared to convoy Fifth Corps to Santiago, 2355 overly anxious as to effect 
Camara’s voyage would have on situation, 272, 2735 gave instructions 
to have swifter transports huny forward to Santiago, ii, 7. 

Nelson, Horatio, a celebrated English admiral, reference to, i, 264, ii, 236, 
iii, 106. 

Newarky American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament of, 
1,48; reference to, 234. 
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Nffu) Orleans^ American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 48; reference to, 170. 171, 219, 220; engages Morro and 
Socapa batteries, 232; assigned to bombard Daiquiri, ii, 19; sent boats 
to aid in the disembarkation of Fifth Corps, 21. 

Newporty American gunboat, i, 61. 

New Torky American armoured cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament 
of, i, 45; reference to, 60, 158, 171, 172^ 205, 208, 219, 220, 232, 236, 
246, 247, 268, ii, 170; took hardly any part in the battle off Santiago, i, 
266, ii, 170, 210; sent boats to aid in disembarkation of Fifth Corps, 
ii, 20; signalled “Close in towards harbour entrance and attack vessels,” 
and started for the scene of action, 21 1. 

New Tork Timesy quotations from, iii, 69, no. 

Niagaroy American collier, i, 158. 

Ninth Mass. Vol. Inf,, arrives at Siboney, ii, 85; ordered to - the front, 
125. 

Ninth U. S. Cav., assaults Kettle Hill, ii, ii8j strength and losses of, at San 
Juan, 131. 

Ninth U. S. Inf., forces its way to the front, ii, 115; strength and losses of, 
at San Juan, 131. 

Norvell, Stevens T., Maj. U. S. Cav., ii, 5. 

Nunez, Severe Gomez, Capt. Spanish Navy, quotation from, i, 94, 180, 
states that 360,000 rations a month were needed for the Spanish troops 
at Santiago, iii, 183; reference to statements in his history of the cam- 
paign, l86 et seq,; gives number of casualties in batteries at the mouth 
of the harbour, 198; gives the losses at El Caney and San Juan, 223. 

Olytnpiay American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament 
of, i, 48. 

O’Neill, Bucky, Capt. ist U. S. Vol. Cav., verifies number of killed at Las 
Guasimas, ii, 63. 

Oquendo, AJmirante, Spanish armoured cruiser, displacement, speed, and 
armament of, i, 46; arrives at St. Vincent, 62; condition of, 64, ii, 191; 
sails westward from St. Vincent, i, 157; follows the Colon in going out, 
ii, 208; runs ashore, 213; number of hits on, 219. 

Orbiliany, Prince, Russian general, iii, 87. 

Ord, Jules G., ist Lieut, 6th U. S. Inf., displays gallantry in the charge on 
San Juan Hill, ii, 119. 

Oregony American battleship, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 45; 
reference to, 56, 172, 200, 208, 219, 232, 234, 236, 247; voyage of, 61, 
62, 1 57; arrives off the coast of Florida, 17 1 ; joins Sampson’s squadron, 
17 1, 246; keeps channel lighted up with her searchlight, 220; ordered 
to Guantanamo Bay, 230; assigned blockading position during dis- 
cmbarkatioii of Fifth Corps, ii, 19; sends boats to aid in disembarkation, 
20; in the battle off Santiago, 209 et seq,; amount of damage to, in naval 
battle, 217. 
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Osceola, American auxiliary cruiser, aids in disembarkation of Fifth Corps, 
ii, 20. 

Osman, Pasha, Turkish general, reference to, iii, 75. 

Ott, Austrian general, besieges the French at Genoa, ii, 136, 137. 

Page, John H., Col. 3d U. S. Inf., ii, 5. 

Panama, steamer, captured, i, 156. 

Panama Canal, i, 148, 149. 

Panther, American transport, carries marines from Key West to Guanta- 
nomo Bay, i, 229, 230. 

Paredes, Josd de, Capt. Spanish Navy, advises against making sortie, i, 215, 
ii, 177, 178; states that sortie is impossible, 188, 189; gives opinion rela- 
tive to the order for sortie, 205; captured in naval battle, 217, 

Parkenham, Sir E. M., British general, defeated by American militia at New 
Orleans, iii, 102. 

Parker, John H., 2d Lieut. 13th XJ. S, Inf., opens fire on San Juan Hill with 
his Gatling guns, ii, 18; reference to, 119; his battery arrives on San 
Juan Heights and opens upon Spaniards, 121. 

Parkhurst, Charles D., ist Lieut. 4th U. S. Art., commands battery in battle 
of San Juan, ii, 119, 120j ordered to the front, 124; compelled to with- 
draw, 126; wounded, 126} strength and losses of his battery at San 
Juan, 131. 

Patriota, Spanish auxiliary cruiser, i, 62. 

Patterson, John H., Lieut.-Col. 22d TJ. S. Inf., ii, 4. 

Pearson, E. P., Col. loth U. S. Inf., commands second brigade of Kent's 
division, ii, 3; captures heights just south of San Juan Hill, 120, 121; 
strength and losses of his brigade at San Juan, 13 1. 

Pelayo, Spanish battleship, displacement, speed, and armament of, i. 46; 
had not received her entire armament, 46, 75; reference to, 62; start for 
the Philippines, 233. 

Pemberton, J. C., Confederate general, reference to, ii, 80. 

Perry, Oliver H., an American naval hero, reference to, ii, 235. 

Pettit, James S., Col. 4th U. S. Vol. Inf. (4th “Immuncs"), his regiment 
ordered to Santiago, iii, 50, 

Philadelphia, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 48. 

Philip, John W., Capt. U. S. Navy, commander of the Texas in the sea 
battle off Santiago, ii, 2i8j cries out “Don’t cheer. The poor devils 
are dying," 234. 

Philippine War, cost of, iii, 126. 

Philhpps, George F., aids Hobson in sinking Merrimac, i, 224, 

Pillsbuiy, John E., Capt. U. S. Navy, appointed member of joint army and 
navy board, iii, 212. 

Plumber, Edward, Capt. loth U. S. Inf., placed in charge of transportation, 
li, 88. 
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Pluton, Spanish torpedo-boat destroyer, i, 62; sails westward from St. Vin- 
cent, i, 157J discharges torpedoes at Merrtmac, 226; injured by dyna- 
mite shell, ii, 182; runs ashore and blows up, 214. 

PoJaria, German steamer, brings a cargo of rice into Santiago, ii, 46, 64. 
Pollock, Sir George, Admiral British Navy, commanded expedition against 
Havana, i, 39, 

Porter, American torpedo boat, i, 6r, 158, 172, 219; brought official informa- 
tion of Cervera’s arrival, 163. 

Porto Rico, description of, i, 36. 

Porto Rico Chasseurs, battalion of, accompanies Escar'o’s column, ii, 132. 
Porto Rico regiment, six companies of, at Santiago, ii, 49; positions occupied 
by, 51, 100; three companies ordered to Siboney, 53; three companies 
at Las Guasimas, 54; losses in, iii, 224. 

Prairie, American auxiliary cruiser, i, 61. 

Pratt, Jos€, Capt. Spanish Vols., commands company of veterans at San- 
tiago, ii, 100. 

President of the United States, can increase the enlisted strength of the 
regular army to 100,000 men, iii, 142. 

Princesa de Asturias, Spanish armoured cruiser, i, 44; displacement, speed, 
and armament of, i, 46; took no part in war, 46; reference to, 62; had 
not received her boilers and engines, 74, 75. 

Punet, Juan, Col. Spanish Army, succeeds to the command after the death 
of Vara de Rey, ii, 108. 

Purisima, runs the blockade at Casilda, ii, 197. 

Puritan, American monitor, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 47; 
reference to, 60, 171, 246. 

Quexnstown, battle of, iii, 122, 136. 

Rabi, Cuban general, ii, 14, 18 j makes a demonstration against Cabanas, 22. 
Rader, William, quotation from, iii, 122-124. 

Rafferty, William A., Maj. 2d U. S. Cav., his squadron ordered to disembark, 

ii, 16; moves on Sevilla, 84; receives orders to march to El Pozo, 96. 
Raleigh, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and armament 

of, i, 48. 

Randolph, W. P., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, his batteries ordered to the front, 

iii, 20; appointed member of joint army and navy board, iii, 212. 

Rapido, Spanish auxiliary cruiser, i, 62. 

Ray, Henry P., Col. 3d U. S. Vol. Inf. (3d ‘‘Immunes"), his regiment 
ordered to Santiago, iii, 50. 

Reichmann, Carl, Capt. U. S. Army, quotations from, iii, 69 et seq., 89, 90. 
Reid, George C., Col. U. S. Marine Corps, gives number of marines landed 
at Guantanamo Bay, iii, 199. 

Reina Cristina, Spanish protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and 
armament of, i, 48; enters Cienfuegos, ii, 197, 
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Reina de los Angelesy Spanish steamer, ii, 46. 

Reina Mercedes^ Spanish protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 48; at Santiago, 156, 22s; her guns removed to defend har- 
bour, 222, 223; discharges torpedoes at Merrimacj 226; hit thirty-five 
times, 227; violently shaken by dynamite bomb, 232; opens fire on 
Merrimac, ii, 171; casualties on, 174; sunk in channel, iii, 8. 

Rennenkampf, Russian general, iii, 85. 

Restormelf proceeds to Santiago, where she was captured, i, 162, 168 j refer- 
ence to, 238. 

Revolutionary War, cost of, iii, 126; duration of, 134; reference to, 
138. 

Revue Mtlitaire, quotation from, i, 103. 

Rhodes, Charles D., Capt. 6th XJ. S. Cav., quotat'on from, iii, 139. 

Rivera, Rius, Cuban general, succeeds Maceo, i, 21. 

Romero, Manuel, Capt. Spanish Army, wounded and taken prisoner at El 
Caney, iii, 4. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, i, 71; Lieut. -Col. 
1st Vol. Cav., quotation from, ii, 63, 71; reference to, 120; Col. ist Vol. 
Cav., commanding second cavalry brigade, recommends that Fifth 
Corps be sent to the United States, iii, 47, 485 President, his remarks 
upon the navy being a potent guarantee of peace, no. 

Root, Elihu, Secretary of War, issues joint order with Secretary of the Navy 
appointing an army and navy board, iii, 21 1, 212. 

‘‘Rough Riders” (ist U. S. Vol. Cav.), at Las Guasimas, ii, 58, 59J assault 
Kettle Hill, ii8j strength and losses of, in battle of San Juan, 

131* 

“Round Robin,” reference to and discussion of, by Gen. Alger, iii, 

65, 66. 

Rubin, Antero, Spanish general at Las Guasimas, i, 54 et seq.; retires upon 
Santiago, 62; strength of his forces, iii, 218. 

Russian- Japanese War, reference to operations in, i, 197, 254, ii, 74, iii, 68, 
70-72, 92,115. 

Sagasta, Spanish premier, i, 64. 

Sagua de Tanamo, number of soldiers at, ii, 12; number surrendered at, iii, 
40; number that sailed from, 51. 

Sampson, William T., Acting Rear-Admiral, in command of American fleet, 
i, 60; urges army movement, 128; believed he could capture Havana 
by direct attack, 150; asks Secretary of the Navy for permission to 
make a direct attack upon fortifications of Havana, 152 et seq.; receives 
ordersi^hich began the war, 154; his instructions modified, 1 55; divides 
his command, 156; sails eastward to San Juan, 158; arrives at Cape 
Haytien, 158; arrives at San Juan, 159; attacks forts of San Juan, 159; 
his reasons for discontinuing attack, 159, 197; returns to Havana, 159J 
receives information of Cervera’s arrival at Curasao, 162, 163; and of 
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his arrival at Santiago, 164; sends information of Cervera’s arrival to 
Schley, 164, 165; sends Schley conditional orders to proceed to San- 
tiago, 165, i66j telegraphs Navy Department that Schley has been 
ordered to Santiago, i66j cruises with his squadron along north coast 
of Cuba, 171, 207, 246J becomes very anxious about the situation, 171; 
sails for Santiago, 172, 208, 236; arrives off Santiago, 172; remarkable 
that he should have believed he could capture Havana by bombard- 
ment, 175; would have been unwise to attack fortifications of Havana, 
176; necessary to keep two objects in view while he blockaded the ports 
of western Cuba, 177; could not spare armoured vessels to blockade 
Cienfuegos, 178; his movement to Porto Rico a mistake, 191 jegr.; 
displayed an overzealous eagerness for battle, 198; made no more strate- 
gical mistakes, 206; orders Flying Squadron to Cienfuegos, 206; orders 
Fl)ring Squadron to Santiago, 207; concentrates superior forces on the 
battlefield, 208; his arrival at Santiago closes door of escape to Spanish 
squa^on, 218; issues the order for battle, 219, 220; receives informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of all Cervera's vessels, 221; decides to sink a 
vessel in harbour entrance, 223, 224; sends warships to capture Guan- 
tanamo Bay, 228 et seq,; reluctant to part with any of his armoured 
vessels, 234; telegraphs Secretary of Navy that “Every consideration 
demands immediate army movement,^ 237; looked forward to the cer- 
tain success of campaign, 250; protests against withdrawing any of his 
war ships, 252, 265; deserves particular praise for his conduct of the 
blockade of Santiago, 263, 264; had seven vessels to oppose Cervera’s 
four, 265; his opposition to sending part of his fleet to Philippines well 
founded, 265, 274,* informs Secretary of Navy that destruction of Cer- 
vera’s squadron will end the war, 270, 271; urges that assault be made 
at the mouth of harbour, ii, 13, 31; holds a conference with Shafter and 
Garcia, 145 issues order to govern fleet during disembarkation of Fifth 
Corps, 18 j his plan discussed, 23 et seq.; his plan of battle, 210, iii, 2265 
at battle off Santiago, ii, 210 et seq,; commander-in-chief of American 
ships in sea battle off Santiago, 2i8j sends a board of survey to examine 
wrecked cruisers, 21 9; replies to Shafter’s letters relative to forcing en- 
trance of the harbour, iii, 10, n; orders Massachusetts and Oregon to 
bombard Santiago, 24; gives reasons for not forcing entrance to the har- 
bour, 54; his movement to San Juan, Porto Rico, “a wild goose chase,” 
93 * 

Samsonov, Russian general, iii, 85. 

Sandoval, Spanish gunboat, ddends Guantanamo Bay, i, 228, 229, 

^31- 

San Fernando regiment, six companies of, at Santiago, ii, 49; positions oc- 
cupied by, 51, 100; three companies of, ordered to Siboney, 53; three 
companies of, at Las Guasimas, 54; losses in, iii, 224. 

San Francisco, American protected cruiser, displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, i, 48; reference to, 61. 
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San Juan, battle of, i, 102, 104, ii, 108 et seq.f soldiers at, ii, 67; battlefield 
of, described, 94; strength and losses at, 129, 130; fighting of cavalry- 
men at, iii, 92. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, description of harbour, i, 36. 

San Juan, Spanish steamer, at Santiago, ii, 46. 

San Juan Hill, charge at, ii, 119. 

Santiago de Cuba, harbour of, i, 35, 221, 222; number of soldiers in provmce 
of, 102; proceedings of council of war, discussing possibility of sortie 
from, 214 et seq., ii, 175 et seq., 188, 189, 204, 205; how fortified, i, 221 
et seq., ii, 52; number of soldiers at, ii, 12; city of, inadequately sup- 
plied with provisions, 45; reenforcements sent to, 65; siege of, iii, i 
et seq.; capitulation of, 31 az seq.; terms of military convention for 
capitulation of Spanish forces at, 37 et seq,; number of troops sur- 
rendered at, 40; number of Spanish soldiers that sailed from, 51. 

Santo Domingo, runs blockade, ii, 193. 

Sargent, Herbert H., Col. 5th U. S. Vol. Inf. (5th “Immunes”), ordered with 
his regiment to Santiago, iii, 50. 

Schley, Winfield Scott, Commodore, in command of Flying Squadron, i, 6i ; 
sails from Hampton Roads to Key West, 163 j sails for Cienfuegos, 163; 
receives orders to proceed thence to Santiago, 166, 167; sails to San- 
tiago, 168} starts for Key West, 168; his ofiScial reports regarding coal 
supply, 169; returns to Santiago, 170, 2o8j bombards forts at Santiago, 
170; reports that he recognized Spanish war ships in Santiago Harbour, 
170, 172; importance of his early arrival at Santiago, 182; at first be- 
lieved that Cervera’s squadron was at Cienfuegos, 183; rectified what 
promised to be a disastrous blunder, 208; his arrival at Santiago closes 
door of escape to Spanish squadron, 218, 219; commands second block- 
ading squadron at Santiago, 219; his retrograde movement might have 
had serious consequences, 244; second in command in sea battle off 
Santiago, ii, 218. 

Schroeder, Seaton, Capt. U. S. Navy, quotation from, i, 175, 

Scorpion, American converted yacht, i, 163, 164, 165; assigned to bombard 
Cabanas, ii, 18. 

Second Mass. Vol. Inf. at El Cariey, ii, 103; took little part in the battle, 105; 
strength and losses of, at El Caney, 107. 

Second U. S. Cav., one troop of, at El Caney, ii, 102; three troops of, at San 
Juan, 130; strength and losses of, at San Juan, 131, 

Second IT. S. Inf., at San Juan, ii, 120, 121; strength and losses of, at San 
- Juan, 131. 

Senate of the United States, passes resolutions that the people of Cuba 
ought to be free, i, 32, 33; passes an act declaring that war existed, 34. 

Seventeenth U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, at El 
Caney, 107; one company of, left to occupy El Caney, 124. ' 

Seventh U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, at El Caney, 
107; five companies of, Idt to occupy El Caney, 124, 
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Seventy-first N. Y. Vol. Inf., at San Juan, ii, 114; strength and losses of, at 
San Juan, 131. 

Shafter, William R,, Maj.-Gen., commanding Fifth Army Corps, number of 
regulars in his expedition, i, 102; would have to meet superior forces, 
103; brings superior forces on battlefields, 104; placed in command of 
Fifth Army Corps, iii, 114; receives orders to make a reconnoissance 
in force on south side of Cuba, 114J ordered to delay movement, 115; 
receives orders to move his troops to Maricl, 1 15J his orders suspended, 
1 16; ordered to place his troops aboard transports with a view of sailing 
to Santiago, 116, 117, 120; receives orders to sail, 120, 121; embarks 
his troops in eight days, 123; his delay at Tampa imavoidable, 146; his 
army arrives at Santiago, 237; receives orders “ to capture the garrison 
at Santiago and assist in capturing harbour and fleet,” ii, i ; his expedi- 
tion sails, 2, 3 ; strength of his command, 3 et seq,; unwilling to divide 
his army, 7; expedition arrives, 7; holds a conference with Sampson 
and Garcia, 145 publishes order governing disembarkation, 16; dis- 
embarks, 21 et seq.; his landing operations discussed, 35 c* seq,; his 
chances of success, 39 seq.; his command practically an army of 
regular soldiers, 44; intended to take up positions near Siboney, 83; 
directs Wheeler not to make another forward movement without orders, 
84; assembles his forces near Sevilla, 84; encounters difficulties in 
landing batteries and supplies, 86 j orders reconnoissances, 91 ; desires to 
attack at earliest possible moment, 92; receives information that Span- 
ish reenforcements are marching on Santiago, 92, 93 ; decides to fight, 
93 j establishes his headquarters near El Pozo, 935 examines battle- 
field, 955 explains his plan of battle, 95, 96; becomes worried at des- 
perate resistance at El Caney, 105 j the thinness of American lines gives 
him great concern, 122, 123; summons his division commanders to El 
Pozo, 128; telegraphs Secretary of War that he is seriously thinkin g of 
falling back, 129J demands the surrender of Spanish army, 129, iii, i, 
3, 13, 18, 22; telegraphs Washington that he will hold his present posi- 
tion, i, 134J makes a strategical blunder, 144 et seq.; was familiar udth 
the principles of strategy, 1505 his tactical errors discussed, 152 et seq.; 
his characteristics, 162, 163; could put no dependence upon Cuban 
forces, 165; delays the bombardment of Santiago, iii, 2; communicates 
with Toral relative to exchange of prisoners, 5 ; reports the arrival of 
Escario, 5; urges Sampson to force entrance of harbour, 9, ii, 12; sub- 
mits Toral's proposition to march to Holguin to authorities at Washing- 
ton, 16; notifies Toral that proposition was not favourably considered, 
18; resumes firing on Santiago, 19; advised to break off negotiations, 
2'3 J requests Sampson to bombard Santiago with large calibre guns, 23, 
24J telegraphs Secretary of War that Sampson should be required to 
force entrance of the harbour, 25; arranges for an interview with Total, 
28; telegraphs result of interview, 28 ; receives letter from Toral trans- 
mitting Blanco's despatch relative to capitulation, 29; appoints com- 
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missioners, 30, 31; receives the surrender of Spanish forces, 39, 40; 
urges War Department to hasten shipment of Spanish soldiers to Spain, 
41 ; receives telegram from Secretary of War that Fifth Corps will re- 
turn to Montauk Point, L. I., 41 ; and replies to same, 41 ; telegraphs 
Adjutant-General that he fears an epidemic of yellow fever, 43 ; sends 
cablegrams giving opinions of his division and brigade commanders and 
chief surgeons relative to the seriousness of the situation, 44 et seq.; re- 
plies to letter of censure of Secretary of War, 50; receives instructions 
to begin the removal of Fifth Corps to Montauk Point, 50; sails with 
the last of his army, 51 ; reports that the friendship between American 
and Spanish soldiers was remarkable, 51; showed his wisdom in not 
breaking off negotiations, 6z; what he accomplished, 67. 

Sharp, Alexander, Jr., Com'd’r U. S. Navy, commander of the Vixen naval 
battle off Santiago, ii, 218 j gives number of Castillo's command trans- 
ported from Aserraderos to vicinity of Daiquiri, iii, 193. 

Shay's Rebellion, reference to, iii, 138. 

Sheridan, Philip H., American general, reference to, iii, 87, 89, 91. 

Siboney, bombardment of, ii, 21, 53; plan of disembarking at, discussed, 

35 ^ 

Sicard, Montgomery, Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy, appointed member of naval 
war board, i, 71. 

Sixteenth U. S. Inf., attacks San Juan Hill, ii, 1 19 j strength and losses at San 
Juan, 13 1 j detached from Kent's division and ordered to report to Law- 
ton, iii, 20. 

Sixth U. S. Cav., attacks San Juan Hill, ii, 118; strength and losses of, at 
San Juan, 131. 

Sixth U. S. Inf., attacks San Juan Hill, ii, 119; strength and losses of, at San 
Juan, 131; detached from Kent’s division and ordered to report to Law- 
ton, iii, 20. 

Skobeleff, Russian general, a great leader of men, iii, 87. 

Smith, Roy C., Lieut.-Com'd'r U. S. Navy, advocates the appointment of a 
board on national defence, i, 142, 143. 

Spain, friction with United States, i, 22 j wasted her means, 31; declares 
war, 33, 34; her naval strength compared to that of the United States, 
53 et seq,; strategical advantage of combination might have remained 
with, 66; her best plan, 71, 74 et seq.; was stronger on land, 76; did 
what the naval authorities of the United States desired, 77 ; was perish- 
ing for want of a leader, 78; population of, in 1898, 79; her manufac- 
tures, debt, and credit, 79; strength of her army, 79; practically left 
without naval defence, 234; folly for her to have continued the war after 
the destruction of Cervera’s squadron, 270; may well remember with 
pride the name of Vara de Rey, ii, 144. 

Spaniards, their methods of warfare, i, 26, 27, loi ; had formulated no plans 
for a campaign, 113 ; courage of, magnificent, ii, 104. 

Spanish-American War, cost of, iii, 126. 
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Spanish commissioners, arrange and discuss terms of surrender, iii, 3 1 

Spanish government's statement of number of regulars and volunteers in 
Cuba, iii, 157; number in the principal cities of Santiago Province, 158; 
number engaged and losses at Las Guasimas, El Caney, and San Juan, 
159; positions of troops at Santiago, 160; strength and losses of Es- 
cario’s column, 162; number surrendered at Santiago, 162; number 
of insurgents in Santiago Province and in Cuba, 163. 

Spanish navy, personnel of, i, 49. 

Speed, a factor of prime importance in war vessels, i, 52 et seq. 

Springfield rifle, description of, i, 92. 

Stackelberg, Russian general, i, 189, iii, 86. 

Stanton, Thaddeus H., Pa3rmaster-General U. S. Army, i, 90. 

Sternberg, George M-, Surg.-Gen. U. S^ Army, i, 90. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, quotation from, iii, 145. 

St. Louisy American auxiliary cruiser, i, 163. 

St. Pauly American auxiliary cruiser, i, 163; captures Restormely 168, 
172 - 

Strategy, naval, principles of, i, 50 et seq,; of the campaign summed up in a 
sentence, 1355 expressed in the form of orders, 140, 141 ; Blume’s defini- 
tion of, 194; one of the great principles of, 248 ; definition of, iii, 68. 

Stuart, J. E. B., Confederate general, iii, 87. 

Sumner, Samuel S., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, commands first brigade Wheeler’s 
division, ii, 4,* commands Wheeler’s division at San Juan, in; moves 
into position, 112; takes Kettle Hill, 117; shows gallantry in attack on 
San Juan Heights, 120; urges Kent to strengthen right of line, lai; 
losses in his command, 13 1; recommends return of Fifth Corps to the 
United States, iii, 47, 4S. 

Suwaneej American auxiliary cruiser, U. S. Navy, attacks gunboat and fort 
at Guantanamo Bay, i, 231; tows boats at disembarkation of Fifth 
Corps, ii, 120, 

Table of distances, iii, 213. 

Tactics, Blume’s definition of, i, 194; definition of, iii, 68. 

Talavera regiment, six companies of, at Santiago, ii, 49; positions occupied 
by, 50, 100; two companies of, retire on Fiimeza, 53; five companies 
at Las Guasimas, 54; at battle of San Juan, 108, 109; losses in, iii, 224. 

Tampa, Fla., as a base of operations, i, 145 et seq.; its situation strategically, 
147. 

Taylor, Henry C., Capt. U. S. Navy, believed Havana could be captured by 
a direct attack, i, 150, 154; commands naval escort of Fifth Corps, ii, 
6; anxious to hurry forward with swifter transports to Santiago, 7, 150; 
commander of Indiana in the sea battle off Santiago, 218; appointed 
member of Joint army and navy board, iii, 212, 

Tenth U. S. Cav., attacks Kettle and San Juan hills, ii, 118; strength and 
losses of, at San Juan, 13 1. 
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Tenth. U. S. Inf., captures heights just south of San Juan, ii, 120, 121; 
strength and losses of, at San Juan, 131. 

Ten Years’ War, ends, i, X5. 

Teresa Infanta Maria) Spanish armoured cruiser, displacement, speed, and 
armament of, i, 46; arrives at St. Vincent, 62; sails from, 1575 reference 
to, 170, 172, 213, 215, 268; condition of, ii, 192; takes the lead in the 
sortie, 208, 210; opens fire on the American ships, 21 ij runs ashore, 
212; number of hits on, 219. 

Teresa Maria) Austrian cruiser, iii, 57. 

Terror) American monitor, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 47; 
reference to, 60, 168. 

Terror) Spanish torpedo-boat destroyer, i, 62; sails westward from St. Vin- 
cent, 1573 condition of, 161 ; ordered to remain at Martinique, 163, 165; 
sails to San Juan, Porta Rico, 221. 

TexaS) American batdeship, displacement, speed, and armament of, i, 45; 
reference to, 6i, 62, 163, 168, 169, 170, 204, 219, 220, 232; ii, 19, 20; 
attacks fort and gunboat at Guantanamo Bay, i, 231 j assigned to bom- 
bard Cabanas, ii, 18} sends boats to aid in disembarkation of Fifth 
Corps, 20; in the battle off Santiago, 209 et seq.; damage to, in naval 
battle, 217. 

Theaker, H. A., Col. i6th XJ. S. Inf., ii, 3. 

Thermopylae, reference to, iii, 94. 

Thiers, quotation from, i, 40. 

Third U. S. Cav., attacks San Juan Hill, ii, 118 ; strength and losses of, at 
San Juan, 131. 

Third U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 1033 strength and losses of, at El Caney, 
107, 

Thirteenth U. S. Inf., forces its way to the front, ii, 1 153 sent to the support 
of the cavalry division, 121 3 strength and losses of, at San Juan, 131. 

Thirty-fourth Mich. Vol. Inf., arrives at Siboney, ii, 855 ordered to the front, 
124, 125. 

Thirty-third Mich. Vol. Inf., arrives at Siboney, ii, 853 attacks Spaniards at 
Aguadores, 122. 

Thomas, George H., camp of, established, i, no. 

Todd, C. C., Com’d’r U. S. Navy, commander of Wilmington) iii, 57. 

Togo, Japanese admiral, reference to his operations, i, 254. 

Tolraachev, Russian general, iii, 87. 

Tomas BrookS) Spanish steamer, at Santiago, ii, 46. 

Toral, Jose Velazquez, Brig.-Gen. Spanish army, succeeds Linares in com- 
mand of Spanish forces at Santiago, ii, 122; the Americans’ success 
causes him great anxiety, 125; orders Asia regiment to Santiago, 126; 
believes the withdrawal of sailors will result in the loss of the city, 205; 
replies to Shafter’s demand to surrender, iii, 2, 6, 7, 19, 22, 23 3 replies to 
Shafter’s letter relative to exchange of prisoners, 6, 7; arranges to com- 
municate with his home governme nt , 15? submits a proposition to evac- 
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uate Santiago and march to Holguin, 15, 16, 43; receives word that 
proposition was not favourably considered at Washington, i8; believed 
that the time had come to surrender, 25; has an intendew with Shafter, 
28; designates commissioners, 30; surrenders, 40; number of troops 
surrendered by, 40. 

Tourville, French admiral, quotation from, iii, 62. 

Trafalgar, battle of, ii, 236, iii, 96. 

Troop D, 2d Cav,, at El Caney, ii, 102; strength of, at El Caney, 
107. 

Turenne, quotation from, ii, 163. 

Twelfth U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, at El Caney, 
107. 

Twentieth U. S. Inf., strength and losses of, at El Caney, ii, 107. 

Twenty-fifth U. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, at El 
Caney, 107. 

Twenty-first U. S. Inf., strength and losses of, at San Juan, ii, 131. 

Twenty-fourth U. S. Inf., forces its way to the front, ii, 115; strength and 
losses of, at San Juan, 13 1. 

Twenty-second XT. S. Inf., at El Caney, ii, 103; strength and losses of, at El 
Caney, 107. 

Ubieta, Enrique, Lieut.-CoI. Spanish Army, gives the number of Spanish 
cavalry in Cuba during the Insurrection, iii, i68. 

United States, has friction with Spain, i, 22; endeavours to maintam neutral- 
ity, 23; demands revocation of reconcentration edict, 24; demands that 
Spain relinquish her authority in Cuba, 33; disclaims authority to exer- 
cise sovereignty over Cuba, 33; declares war, 34; her naval strength 
compared to that of Spain, 53 -scj.; selects Key West as a naval base 
of operations, 60; the strategical advantage of combination with the, 
66; compelled to organize volunteers, 75; weak on land, 76; her credit 
and manufactures, 79; her population, 83; ill prepared for war, 85, 102, 
ii, 162; desired to make an early movement on Cuba, i, 126; necessary 
for her to gain control of the sea in West Indian waters, 173? the for- 
tune of war greatly favours, iii, 94, 95; needs a navy as strong as that of 
any other power except Great Britian, 102 et seq,; probability of her 
having a war with Great Britian discussed, 104 seq.; in case of a war 
with France or Germany, what would be the outcome ? 107, 108; felt 
the need of greater naval forces, 109; needs a strong navy, 1 10; needed 
a larger regular army, 119, 125. 

United States Navy, personnel of, i, 4)9. 

Upton, Emory, Brevet Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, quotations from, iii, 95, 96, 
131 c/ seq.; advocated one soldier to every thousand inhabitants " to 
meet the needs of the United States, 141. 

Usher, Nathaniel R., Lieut. U. S. Navy, commander of the Ericsson in the 
sea battle o£E Santiago, ii, 2x8. 
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Van Horn, James J., Col. 8tli U. S. Inf., commands first brigade of Law 

% toil’s division, ii, 4; receives an injury which results in his death, 6. 

yaquero, Jose, Col. Sp^sh Army, commands troops on San Juan Heights, 
■u, 109. 

Vara de Rey, Antonio, Capt. Spanish Army, taken prisoner at El Caney, 
iii, 4. ^ 

Vara de Rey, Joaquin, Brig.-Gen. Spanish Army, commands Spaniards at 
El Caney, ii, 102; reference to quotation from staff officer of, 104; an 
incomparable hero, 104, 144; wounded, 108; killed,' 108,. iii, 4; his 
remains buried- with military honours,' ii, 108. 

Vernon, Edward, British Vice-admiral, attempted to capture Santiago, i, 38; 
Mount Vernon owes its name to, 38. 

Vesuvius^ American dynamite gtlnboat, i, 55; joins Sampson’s squadron, 
1 71; arrives at Santiago, 231; attacks forts at harbour entrance, 231, 
232, ii, 182 j havoc produced by her shells, i, 231, 232. 

Viele, Charles *D., Col. ist U. S. Cav;, ii, 5. 

Villaamil, Fernando, Capt. Spanish Navy, advises his government against 
squadron’s saiKng to West Indies, i, 64, 65; sent ahead with Furore i6o; 
returns with despatches, ido;* advises against Spanish squadron’s mak- 
ipg sortie, 215, ii, 177, 178; states that sortie is impossible, ii, 188, 189; 
gives his opinion relative to the order for the sortie, 2055 Isilled in naval 
battle, 217. 

Virginiust reference to affair of, iii, 138. 

Vixen, American converted yacht, i, 168, 169, 219} assigned to bombard 
Cabanas, ii, 18; position on day of battle, 210. 

Vizcaya, Spanish armoured cruiser, i, 44; displacement, speed, and arma- 
ment of, 46; arrives at St. Vincent, 62; condition of, 62, 64, 75, 160, ii, 
191; sails westward from St. Vincent, i, 157; maximum speed of, 212, 
242; reference lo, 215; struck by shells, ii, 174, 18 ij follows Teresa in 
going out, 208; driven ashore, 214; number of hits on, 219. 

Volunteers (Spanish), six organizations of, at Santiago, ii, 49, 51, 100. 

Von der Goltz, on fortresses, ii, 80, 81; quotation from, iii, 62. 

V on Moltke, Count, quotation from, i, 141; reference to, iii, 81. 

WXde, James S., Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, in command of Sixth Corps, 
i, 1 12. 

Wagner, Arthur L., Maj. U. S. Army, defines “ containing force,” i, 129. 

Wainwright, Richard, Lieut.-Com’d’r U.S. Navy, commander of tiie GJouces^ 
ter in the sea battle off Santiago, ii, 21 1 et seq,^ 218 j eager in rescue, 234. 

Walthenam, harbour of, i, 38. 

War, purpose of science of, i, 50; United States should have been better pre- 
pared for, 102. 

War Department, of Spain, estimates number of Cuban soldiers, i, 20; of 
the United States, overwhelmed by tenders of service, 87; determines 
to send Fifth Corps to Santiago, 236. 
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War of 1812, duration of, iii, 134; reference tp, 136., 138., 

Washington, warned his countrymen to prepare for war in.time of peace, rii', 
108; quotation from, relative to the necessity for a permanent ^rmy, 127 
et seq.; quotation from a speech made to both houses of. Congress in 
I793> H7* 

Wasp, American converted -yacht, i, 167; assigned to bombard Daiquiri, 
ii, 19. ’ 

Watson, J. C., Commodore U. S. Navy, in command at Key West, i, 115; 
placed in command of blodsade of western Cuba, 172; sent to Santiago, 
233, 234; was to follow Camara with an American squadron, 234; his 
departure delayed, 253; reference to, 267, 271. 

Watterson, Henry, quotation from, i, 94. 

Wellington, Duke of, i, 190; ii, 67, 74; iii, 75, 102. 

Wells, Benjamin W., Jr., Lieut. TJ. S. Navy, estimates the number of guns 
fired on both sides during sea battle, ii, 218. 

Wentworth, Thomas, Gen., commanded English army in an attempt to cap- 
ture Santiago, i, 38; reference to his operations, ii, 26, 27. 

Wessells, Henry W., Maj. 3d U. S.* Cay., ii, 4. 

Weston, John F., Col. U. S. Army, Chief Coms’y Fifth Corps; ii, 6; excel- 
lent work done by, 161. 

Weyler, Valeriano, Capt,-Gen. Spanish Army, arrives in Havana, i, i8j his 
policy and tactics, 18, 19J his operations, i%et seq.; his reconcentration 
order, 22; recalled 24, 

Wheeler, Joseph, Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, commander of cavalry division 
Fifth Corps, ii, 4; his division ordered to disembark, 16 j disepabarks, 
22 et seq.; pushes his troops to die front, 57, 58, 83, 84; decides to at- 
tack Spaniards at Las Guasimas, 585 arrives during action, 59; sends 
back word for reenforcements, 6oj takes up a position near Sevilla, 84; 
obtains permission to move his command nearer enemy, 84; is cau- 
tioned not to bring on another engagement, 85; marches his division to 
El Pozo, 965 is sick during forenoon of the battle of San Juan, but goes 
to the front at the sound of the guns, 112; sends a messege to Shjdter 
protesting against a retrograde movement, 123; summoned to a con- 
ference at corps headquarters, 1285 losses in his division at battle of San 
Juan, 13 1 ; appointed commissioner to discuss terms of surrender, iii, 
30; signs terms of military convention for capitulation, 39; recommends 
that Fifth Corps be sent to the United States, 47, 48. 

Wherry, W. M., Lieut.-Col. 2d U. S. Inf., ii, 3. 

Whisky Rebellion, reference to, iii, 138. 

Wikoff, Charles A., Col. 22d U. S. Inf., commands third brigade of Kent's 
division, ii, 3; begins to place his brigade in position, ii6j killed, ii6j 
strength and losses of his brigade at San Juan, 13 1, 

Wilmington, American gunboat, i, 61; iii, 57. 

Wilson, James H., Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, commanding Sixth Corps, i, 112. 

Wilson, John M., Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army, Chief of Engineers, i, 90. 
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WinsloWi American torpedo boat, i, 6i. 

Winslow, C. M., Lieut. XJ. S. Navy, cuts cable at Cienfuegos, i, 156. 

Wisser, John P., Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army, quotations from, i, 262, 263; iii, 
88, 1 15. 

W ompatuck, American tug, i, 158; receives instructions to tow boats at dis- 
embarkation of Fifth Corps, ii, 20. 

Wood, Leonard, Col. ist U. S. Cav. (Rough Riders), ii, 5; attacks the Span- 
iards at Las Guasimas, 59 et seq.j urges Kent to strengthen right of line 
on San Juan Heights, I2ij losses in his brigade at battle of San Juan, 
1313 Brig.-Gen.U. S. Vols., recommends that Fifth Corps be sent to the 
United States, iii, 47, 485 quotation from, relative to number of Spanish 
troops at Santiago, 185, 186. 

Wood, Marshall W., Maj. and Surg. U. S. Army, Chief Surg. j&rst division 
Fifth Corps, reports upon critical condition of troops at Santiago, iii, 
45, 46. 

Worth, William S., Lieut. Col. 13th U. S. Inf., ii, 35 severely wounded, 116. 

Wunnser, Austrian marshal, reference to his operations in Italy, ii, 68. 

Tale, American auxiliary cruiser, i, 163, 168, 172. 

T ankee, American auxiliary cruiser, i, 61 ; at Guantanamo Bay, 229; returns 
to Santiago, 2295 reference to, 234. 

Tosemite, American auxiliary cruiser, i, 61; reference to, 234. 

Young, Lucien, Lieut.-U. S. Navy, commander of the Hist in sea battle off 
Santiago, ii, 218. 

Young, Samuel B. M., Brig.-Gen. XJ. S. Army, commands third brigade of 
Wheeler’s division, ii, 5; at Las Guasimas, 58, 59, 60, 84; Maj.-Gen. 
appointed member of joint army and navy board, iii, 212. 

Zanjon, treaty of, 16, 
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Colonel H. H. Sargent’s 

FAMOUS BOOKS ON 


Napoleon’s Campaigns 


H erbert HOWLAND SARGENT was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy in 18S3, and since 
then has gained prominence in the military affairs of this 
country. A thinker and soldier by nature and education, and gifted 
with the power of expressing liimself in a lucid and simple, yet 
scholarly manner, his books have earned for him a wide reputation 
as a military strategist, in spite of the fact that his works have 
necessarily been few and far between, on account of his constant 
connection with the army. The peculiar conciseness and lucidity of 
the style, and the discriminating avoidance of technical and unessen- 
tial details, have invited the attention of a non-military public ; 
while the preservation of the strategic essence of the history has 
insured for his books a permanent interest to the student of the art 
of war. 

Colonel Sargent has been in active service since his graduation 
from West Point, and has achieved distinction in the practice as well 
as the theory of war. Previous to the Spanish- American War he 
had always been an officer in the cavalry branch of the service, but 
at its outbreak he organized a regiment of volunteer infantry, of 
which he was appointed Colonel. He served in that capacity through- 
out the war, and shortly after its termination was promoted to the 
position of Captain of cavalry in the regular army. 

When matters began to take on a serious aspect in the Philippines, 
he was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of 
Volunteer Infantry, and sailed for Manila with his regiment. In the 
Islands he took an active part in the fighting, and was in command 
of the attacking forces at the battle of San Mateo, in which his warm 
personal friend General Lawton was killed. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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FOURTH EDITION OF 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign 

Witb Comment^ 

FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS 
From Th» Nation, 

“ The work is so clearly done, and the sketch maps so well illustrate the 
successive stages of the campaign, that the general reader can follow 
the story with satisfaction, and understand wherein Bonaparte was really 
great.” 

From Tlie New York Herald. 

” Our author has been unusually successful in presenting his subject in 
such a plain and easily comprehended fashion, that if we know nothing, 
about the strategy of the battlefield we follow him with increasing 
curiosity and pleasure.** 

From The Chicago Evening Post. 

“ The author’s method of study is simple ; to give a careful yet simple 
description of a battle and then to comment upon it. Its non-technical 
character and the fascination of its subject make it an acceptable volume 
for popular reading.” 

FROM THE BRITISH PRESS 

From The, Times. 

“No one, whether he be civilian or soldier, can, after the perusal of this 
small volume, fail to realize vividly the stupendous genius of Najpoleon 
Bonaparte as manifested even in the earliest years of his service in the 
field. . . . Valuable as is this book as a treatise on strategy, its wonh 
in this respect is far surpassed by its value as a life-like portrayal of 
Napoleon, not only the strategist and tactician, but the general ‘heaven 
born *.” 

Fiom The Army and Navy Gazette, 

“ A volume that is well worthy to be ranked with Lord Wolseley’s * De- 
cline and Fall of Napoleon* is ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign.* 
We do not know where to find a firmer or better picture of the Italian 
campaign than in Colonel Sargent’s volume.’* 

From The VoluMeer Service Gazette. 

“The captious critic might bo disposed, on reading the title-page, to 
inveigh against a commentary on the greatest commander of modem 
times by a cavalry subaltern ; but the modest, unpretentious style and 
thorough knowledge of the subject are more than sufficient to disarm any 
such hostile reviewer.” 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE AUTHOR 
Lord Wolseleyi Commander ifi Chief of British Army, 

“I have been reading Colonel Sargent’s book on Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign all the morning and was much interested. I hope it may be 
studied closely by all our young officers, for it is easily understood and 
tells its own story,” 

John C, Ro^eSi author of “ The First Napoleofi ’* and “ Campaign of 
Waterloo.^* 

“ I think your success in eliminating from your narrative all the unim- 
portant operations is extraordinary, and is only equalled by your skill in 
showing how the various movements illustrate the principles of strategy 
or their violation. . . . The comments, in fact, are most instructive ; 
and they are so carefully and clearly made that they are easily 
comprehended. 

Crown 8vo, 231 pages. With maps. $1.50 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 


THIRD EDITION OF 


The Campaign of Marengo 

Witb Comment^ 

FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS 
From TJte Boston Herald. 

** By devoting an entire volume to this interesting, typical, and repre- 
sentative campaign, Colonel Sargent has made a most illuminating 
treatise o‘n the entire art of war as practised by Bonaparte. The first 
thing that strikes the reader is that here is an example of a book written 
in .English which has that highest and final merit of French books — not 
only is it so clear that you cannot misunderstand it *, it is so clear that it 
is impossible not to understand it.’* 

From Tlie United States Cavalry Jozirnal. 

“ For the second time the author has produced a most excellent treatise 
upon a subject of world-wide interest. So carefiil are his statements 
of fact, and so accurate his reasoning and his application, of military 
principles, that his work might be u-oti as a text-book; and yet he has 
so far avoided technical terms, excepting those in common use, and has 
employed such an entertaining style that the work will be read with 
interest and pleasure by many whose acquaintance with military matters 
is of a merely casual character. Upon the whole, this work, considered 
as a strategetical study, is, perhaps, the most comprehensive and the 
most generally satisfactory that has ever appeared in the English 
language upon this subject. 

From The Chicago Tribune. 

“ It was apparent from Colonel Sargent’s former volume on ‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign* tliat he possessed unusual powers of 
analysis and expression, and the impression is deepened by his new 
'book on ‘The Campaign of Marengo.’ . . . Colonel Sargent is the 
possessor of a remarkably pure English style. His narrative is terse, 
clear, dramatic; his comments are searching, pointed, logical, and as 
comprehensible for the civilian as for the military student. Another 
notewortliy quality of Colonel Sargent’s work is its freedom from 
bias.” 

PROM THE BRITISH PRESS 
From The Morning Post. 

“Colonel Sargent’s treatment of so fine a campaign is excellent and 
the volume will rank beside bis former work on Bonaparte’s First Cam- 
paign, which was so favorably received some time ago.” 

From The Westmhister Gazette. 

“ With the aid of three excellent sketch maps the author gives a granhic 
and concise summary of the plans and strategy on both sides, and makes 
it easy even for those who are not versed in tactics to follow the daring 
plans of the great military genius of France.” 

From The Times. 

“ The book is an interesting and painstaking study of a remarkable 
campaign.” 

From The United Service Gazette. 

“The book is written for the civilian as well as the soldier, and both 
can find much of interest in it, as the writer is not only a keen soldier 
but a critical student of military history ; in this respect maintaining the 
character of such writers of his nationality,” 

Croum 8vo. 240 pages. With maps. SI. SO 

A. C. McCLURG &CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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General Comments on 
COLONEL H. H. SARGENT’S 
Books on Napoleon’s Campaigns 

The following extract from a five-page review in the Journal of tJu 
Military Service Institution will indicate the high opinion oi 
Colonel Sargent that prevails in army circles. 

“ ‘ Each of the historical accounts is followed by his own chapter o 
“ comments.” ’ It is in these comments that the author shows not onlj 
his full and accurate knowledge of the sitbject, his familiarity with all 
of any consequence that has been written about these campaigns ; bul 
also his profound apprehension of the theories and principles of strategy, 
and his ability to draw right strategical and historical conclusions. 
Indeed, these comments are as fine studies in strategy as we have ir 
our language.” 


The late General Lawton, in a letter to Colonel Sargent, said : 

“ I will admit that I feared somewhat that your brilliant success in the 
first instance might give you ovei -confidence, and that your seconc 
effort might fall below the high standard you had established for your- 
self; but I am proud to say you have lost nothing in the strength o 
your argument, or ease and grace of style. Your standing is now firmlj 
established, and I trust you will continue your work, and that you wil 
sooner or later consider and analyze more recent events in military 
history.” 

From Tke Springfield Republican. 

‘^Colonel Sargent is not only an earnest student of military science anc 
history, but he has the gift of stating his results so clearly that even th< 
tyro can grasp them. There is, in fact, no reason why military book! 
should be made abstruse or forbidding, for the principles of military 
science are usually found to be as simple as the alphabet, and it is onlj 
the technical verbiage that makes them difficult of comprehension. 

“To set forth the philosophy of a great campaign in such a lucid anc 
convincing manner that it will flash like a revelation upon the unin 
structed, and at the same time give pleasure and interest to specialist! 
is, how'ever, no easy matter. It involves not only an absolute mastej^ 
of the facts and the ability to reduce them to their lowest terms for swif 
comparison, but the literary gift of grouping them in a picturesque anc 
striking manner, and a logical faculty for building them up into a clea- 
and coherent whole- In nearly every great campaign, as in nearly 
every great battle, there is some great central fact, about which the res 
turn as the planets revolve about the sun.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer^ 

“ We have never had before in this country a writer on military topic 
with the ability that Colonel Sargent displays in so marked a manner t< 
seize upon the essential features of campaign and battle, to set forth oi 
simple lines the principles of grand strategy, and to show how thi 
apparent confusion of well managed war making is but a skilful pressinj 
forward to an end planned from the beginning. He gets to the ver 
foundation of the art of war as not a single writer among all our book 
on the Civil War has ever done.” 


A. C- McCLrURG & CO., Publishers, Chicage 



